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THE EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR, ESQ.; OR, 
LIFE IN LONDON. 
Chapter 1 

Tere must be many persons alive in London, par- 
ticularly in the busy neighbourhood extending from 
St. Paul’s Charchyard to Charing Cross, who can well 
remember Mr. Ricuarp Tayior. His burrow, or cen- 
tral point, was in some Jane, small strect, or alley, be- 
tween Arundel and Surry Stairs, whence he daily re- 
volved in an orbit of which no man could trace the 
eccentricity. Its extremities seemed to be Gray’s 
Jnn on the north, the Obelisk on the south, the Lon- 
don Docks on the vulgar side, and Hyde Parke Cor- 
ner on the point of gentility. It was next to impos- 
sible any day from eleven till two o'clock, between 
the years 1810 and 1822, to walk from Pall Mall to 
St. Paul’s, without once, if not oftener, encountering 
“the gentleman with the umbrella.” 


There he} 


formed concerning this “gentleman on town,” or 
“the gentleman with the umbrella ;” by which de- 
scriptive epithet he came to be pretty generally known 
among the shopmen and clerksalong his line of quick- 
march. His costume and appearance, strange as the 
| association seems, was half military, half-Moravian. 
| By many he was set down a reporter for the daily 


{ prints—vulgarly a penny-a-liner ; a calling univer- 


sally sneered at by those whose lies and wonders are 
paid from two-pence a line upwards. His frequent 
attendance at the Police Offices, and in the Courts, 
| favoured this conjecture, as wel] as his occasional ap- 
pearance at places of publicamusement. A sagacious 
tradesinan in Cockspur Street, a reformer, who had 
been involved in “ the troubles” of the times of Hardy 
} and Horne Tooke set him down as a half-pay officer, 
| now a spy of the Home Office. A tavern-keeper in 
Fleet Street, who had seen him at the Bow Street 
Office, step voluntarily forward to interpret fora poor 
Polish Jew, against whom law was going hard for 


emerged from Chancery Lane, and here he popped | ignorance of Janguage, affirmed that he was a fo- 
upon you from Temple Lane;—you saw him glide} reigner, and a Pole. But he had also been heard 
down Norfolk street, or lost sight of him all at once | to interpret for an itinerant weathtr-glass seller from 
about Drury Lane; or beheld him holding on briskly, | the lake of Como, in a similar scrape; and for a 


but without effort, along the Strand, till, about Char- 
ing Cross, he suddenly disappeared, to start pan | 
you, like a Will o’ the Wisp, in some unexpected | 
corner. Now was he seen in the Chancery Court—~| 
now sauntering towards Billingsgate Market—now | 
at the Stock Exchange, and again at the Bow Street | 
Office. He might, in the same hour, be seen at the} 
hustings in Palace Yard, and hovering on the out- 
skirts of one of Orator Hunt's meetings, so far off as} 
Spa-fields: at a reasonable hour, in the gallery of the | 
House of Commons, and next in Mr. Edward Irving’s/ 
Chapel. The British Museum divided his favour 
with the great butcher markets, and with the picture | 
and book auctions, which he regularly frequented. 
The best idea may be formed of the movements of | 
Mr. Richard Taylor, from the different notions formed | 
of his character and calling. For the first five years 
of his sojourning in London, many conjectures were 
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Turkish seaman who, having first been robbed, was 
next to be sent to prison for not consenting to be 
twice robbed—of his time and his money—in prose- 
cuting the thief. These things rather told in his fa- 
vour. One day the sub-editor of a well-known libe- 
ral paper was seen to stop “the gentleman with the 
umbrella,” and carry him into a great bookseller’s 
shop; and on another he was discovered ina hackney 
coach with some benevolent quakers from America, 
who had been looking on the seamy side of civiliza. 
tion in Newgate. Here was corroboration of good 
character. Of “ the gentleman with the umbrella,” 
we may tell farther, that his sister-in-law, Mrs. James 
Taylor, the wife of the rich solicitor in Brunswick 
Square, affectionately named him, among her friends, 
*our excellent and unfortunate brother, Mr. Richard;” 
her husband, familiarly, “our poor Dick;” a youn 
Templar, studying German, quaintly called him 
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** Mephistophiles ;” and Mary Anne Moir, his god- 
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|lor, were the only children of a London solicitor of 


daughter, emphatically,“ The Good Genius.” It was,| great reputed wealth, and in high and extensive 


however, as “the gentleman with the umbrella” that 
his name 


dren, 


was 


1intance ; and! 


he men. e Was, indeed, lavish 
ip, but as chary of his intimacy 
in both extremes of society, and al 
| On the same morning he 
might have I eaning on the cane of t 
neatly rolled up brown silk umbrella, fixed with 
mother-of-pearl button, talking with the richest mer- 
chants leaving the Exchange, or ¢ 


ntances 


versing with an 
Such 


Irish mark -worr 
was the street status of Mr. Taylor, when Peace sent 


in, Oran Old Jew « Lhesman. 
Waterloo to perambulate the pavement 
s Grace, the p ople of Mr. ‘Tay- 
rror, the double of their 
} 


the hero of 
of London; 
lor’s beat, c » his h 
“man with the rella,’ I > height, and the 
} 


npactness of the 


and, in h 


genera 
person, the alacrity and firmness of move 


also in the length of the countenance, there might be 


pent, and 
some siight resembiance, 48 Wei! as In the pi 1inness, 
accuracy, and (a certain style established) the unpre- 
tendingness of the dress. But the main feature was 
assuredly the umbrella; with something perhaps of 
that cast of countenance which Richard himself called 
the mock-heroic, and which he had but narrowly escap- 
ed, while it was more fully developed in his double. 
Any one who had seen these alleged counterparts with- 
out their hats, would have been on the instant dispos- 
Even young ladies 
allowed that Mr. Richard Taylor, without his hat, was 
a quite other thing. Even Mary Anne, whose glory 
was her beautiful and redundant silky tresses, then 
looked with real admiration on the superb develop- 
ment of brain displayed in 


sessed of this ideal resemblance. 
D 


“he bald polish of the honoured head” 


of her god-father; and, in his deep-sunk, dark eyes 
grey and lucid, saw gatherings of meanings, and 
signs of thoughts, which had never visited the mind 
of his walking illustrious counterpart. This alleged, 
or imaginary resemblance, was exceedingly annoying 
to poor Mr. Taylor, who forthwith became for some 
months a small lion; or, what is worse, the reflection 
of a great lion, and a regular spectacle to holiday 
folks and country cousins. To crown his chagrin, 
some shabby artist, who had better opportunities of 
seeing him than his Grace of Wellington, actually 
sketched him en héro; and, at the small cost of a few 
frogs and a stiff stock, posted him in several print 
shops as the true lion of Waterloo. This was the 
more provoking to our hero, as, if there was one set 
of men whom he detested more than another, it was 
heroes. He had suffered by them, and seen others 
suffer; they were but instruments, it is true; but he 
said “ one does not like the gallows any more than 
the hangman.” 

Few words may tell Mr. Richard’s story, and ex- 
plain the causes which, at the age of thirty-eight, 
sent him abroad among the busy population of Lon- 
don, with no apparent charge save his umbrella, and 
no occupation save doing some little good to his fel- 
low-creatures. Richard and his brother, James Tay 


practice. ‘The little boys were, James at five, and 


Richard at three years old, left motherless. They 
lived in a pretty cottage near Guillord, which be- 
onged to their father. When Nurse Wilks was in 
good humour, she would tell them their father was 
the richest gentleman in all London, among the 
Christians; and if in bad humour, from such causes 
as dirty pinafores, and muddy shoes, that he was go- 
ng to be married to a lord’s daughter, who would 
snub them; mentioning, at the same tune, the name 

jof a nobleman high in office, who was reckoned the 
patron of Mr. Taylor. One day when the little boys 
were at play in the garden, Nurse Wilks rushed out 
to them, crying aloud that their papa had shot him- 
self with a pistol ; that the cottage was to be sold, and 

they were to get new mourning, though whether 
| there would be any for the servants she could not tel). 

In circles better informed than that of Mrs. Wilks, it 
was said that the unhappy insolvent had been involv- 
ed in disgrace, as well as pecuniary difficulty, by 
speculating in the Funds with money belonging to 
his clients, and trusting to information received trom 
his official patron, who made this use of place to bene- 
fit his own pocket; though he would have disdained 
the imputation of peculating on the public. Dame 
Wilks went a hop-picking without her wages. The 
little boys were for a few years boarded at a cheap 
school, by the charity of their father’s noble friend; 
and by the same interest were admitted into the 
Blue-Coat Hospital, which seminary James left for the 
chambers of a solicitor, who had been one of his fa- 
ther’s principal clerks; and Richard for a counting- 
house in the city. The brothers bad never till now 
been separated; and they had loved each other the 
better that each was all the other had to love. Twelve 
years had exhausted the kindness of all their father’s 
former friends, if he had ever had any; besides, as 
was truly said, the boys were, by the benevolence of 
Lord , most satisfactorily established. In pro- 
cess of time, Richard went to Dantzick, as an agent 
for the House in which he was bred; and afterwards 
to Leghorn, where the same great firm had established 
a kind of entrepét for their extensive Levant and 
Italian traffic. About the beginning of the present 
century he had been forseven years a partner in that 
house, and high in the esteem of his associates. At 
the age of thirty-four, he was said to be worth 
£34,000 ; and set down asa bold and fortunate spe- 
culator, an intelligent and a liberal merchant. His 
brother had lately married the only child of his mas- 
ter, and succeeded to his business; and no two more 
prosperous men for their standing could be pointed 

out than the orphan children of the suicide. Of his 
fast-increasing fortune, Richard had made an invest- 
ment in England, which yielded £80 a-year; which 

sum the munificent merchant allowed for toys to his 
brother’s nursery ; aware, however, that his sister 

Anne had more good sense than to interpet the order 

literally. About the same time he bought the lease, 

und settled on Nurse Wilks the house which her 
married daughter occupied in that conglomeration ot 
buildings, streets, lanes, alleys, and yards, between 
the middle of the Strand and the river, reserving to 
himself the chambers he now occupied in it, should 
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he ever reside in London. This was done to lessen) but his entreaties were useless, ond he desisted for 
the ostentation of such a gift; and from no hope, noj| that time. 

fear, that he should ever be driven to seek in this On the third day, Richard, in whose ‘character 
‘place an asylum. | there was a rich fund of humour, depressed and de- 
The French Revolution was in progress. Italy | Spairing as he was, became diverted by the droll and 
became the field of conflict, and was overrun and| perplexed countenance of his brother; which wife, 
conquered. Richard, an open, ardent partisin of the/children, and business pulled one way, and strong 
Republic, became suspected by the Tuscan Govern-| fraternal) affection, and tormenting fears, the other. 
ment, and only escaped imprisonment, if not death, If they walked on the pier, or near the water’s edge, 
by finding refuge on board an English frigate. ‘That|James involuntarily grasped Richard’s arm, as if he 
asylum was granted to the liberal and hospitable En-| expected him to make a sudden spring and plunge, 
glish merchant, which would have been refused to| Fearful of irritating the bruised mind, he was hour 
a man of his known principles, who had no such by hour inventing excuses to delay his own departure, 
claims on his countrymen. The suddenness of his} which provoked Richard to smiles. He must see all 
flight, and many concurring circumstances connected | the docks ; he could not go back to Anne without be- 
with the invasion of the country, the expedition to|ing able to describe the romantic beauties of Mount 
Egypt, the total suspension of trade, and the destruc-| Edgecumbe. He would visit Dartmour ; it was doubt- 
tion of confidence among commercial men, threw the| ful when so good an opportunity would offer; ay, and 
affairs of the firm into great confusion. It was in| climb Hengist Down, and perhaps explore the banks 
fact insolvent; and, to crown the misfortune, Mr.|of the Tamar. How fraught with thoughtful mean- 
Taylor, in the hurry of escape, lost all his books and| ings, with warm and grateful feelings, was the sad 
papers. They were stolen, he could not havea doubt|smile, humorous and tender, with which Richard 
of it, as his first and last care had been their safety, | listened to this random talk of his affectionate, single- 
till he saw the hamper, in which they were hastily| minded brother; for James, be it known,—and he 
packed, placed in the boat which took him to the side| cared little who knew it,—was much better acquaint- 


of the frigate. He raved like a man distracted on| ed with the forms and boundaries of English law; its 


missing them, and entreated to be set on shore ; but,| barren wastes, and misty pinnacles, and crooked and 
safety of the vessel and the in-| thorny paths, than with the local scenery of England, 


with this request, the 
terests of the service forbade compliance. Richard} As they walked_about daily in the beautiful 
had been prepared for ruin, utter ruin; but there was| of Plymouth, James affected to make notes of what he 
disgrace here,—the disgrace of culpable negligence, | observed ; though he would not move a step in any 
—and room for the suspicion of failure in the high| direction, unless his arm was locked in Richard's. 
integrity which was his pride. On the fourth or fifth day of this fettered inter- 

Mr. James Taylor, on receiving a Jetter from the} course, the brothers sat together by the water’s edge. 
Captain of the frigate, which, however cautiously | Richard had seen James receive, among a huge 
worded, filled him and his wife with inexpressible| packet of business letters, per mail, not per post, (but 
alarm, hurried down to Plymouth, and found his bro-| luc kily the Duke of Richmond did not know,) one ad- 
ther in a condition most trying to his fraternal feel-| dressed in the writing of Anne, which, strange to say, 
ings. The catastrophe of their father took possession | was not handed over to him as soon as perused by her 
of James’s mind. He neither durst disclose his ap-| husband. This had been the practice of former days. 
prehensions to Richard, nor yet lose sight of him for} - || these epistles, various in quality, appearance, ob- 
a moment, day nor night. It was Richard, the silent,| ject, and style, had been huddled up, the moment 
moody Richard, whose hair sorrow had suddenly} Richard took his hat to give his brother leisure to 
blanched, and whose emaciated person and sunken| read and answer them. ‘They now sat in silence for 
features told the tale his lips refused to utter, that/a quarter ofan hour; James's mind, probably in Lon- 
first entered upon the trying topic. | don ; Richard's rapidly traversing his whole path in 

“* When do you go to town, James! At this season] life, from the cottage of Dame Wilks to the deck of 
I know you can ill be spared from business; my sis- 


|the frigate where the rain had drenched, the night- 
ter’s health, you say, has been delicate. When do|dews cooled his fevered frame, and where he had 
you return to Anne!” 


environs 


communed with his own heart more earnestly than in 


“The moment you are ready,” replied James,|all his former thirty-four years. That firm and yet 
with forced cheerfulness; “ you are in better spirits| tender heart smote him now as he looked steadily 
to-day, Richard—you look more yourself. Be a man, 
Dick, and no fear of us. Shall I take places for Lon- 
don by the mail? Or, stay,—better have a chaise to] bitterness which thus sorely tried the love of his best 
ourselves, where we can talk freely; you look as if| friend, and that friend his only brother. The dark cloud 
you needed a lean to your back.” James said this} had broken up, and was drifting off; but there were stil] 
with his natural smile, the look which Richard liked | fragments and trails of it hovering about Richard. 
in his brother. “You have seen all the sights now, I fancy?’ said 
“| must learn to sit upright, though,” he replied :| he; “ good note taken of them?” ‘There was a ray of 
“upright, alone ; and you shall not waste more time] Richard's old humour in his eye, a tone of Richard's 
in propping me. I must leave this, but I cannot gojold frank kindness in his voice; and James looked 
to London. I must have quiet—time to think, time 
to think, James.” 


brightly up.—* Suppose you go home now, James,” — 
James believed that the less he thought the better ;| from Anne since you married, J presume 


| upon the troubled countenance of his affectionate 
| watchman,—smote him for the selfish, misanthropic 


This was a damper.—*. You never were so long away 


999 
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” 





you were well, Richard 

“Well!—am I not perfectly well’—How many 
compliments have you not paid me on my good looks 
during these three last days?” 

Poor James! If the reader has lately seen Lord 
Althorp pressed by days and dates, and the very 
words of an old forgotten speech faithfully reflected 
in the Mirror or Paguiament, a machinery some- 
times holding up reflections as disagreeable and pro- 
voking, as ever did looking glass to an ancient beau- 
ty, he may form some notion of the manner of relating 
an anecdote, which Richard, if well, would have en- 
joyed so much. It was of his old acquaintance, 
whimsical Miss Lambert, a maiden of large fortune, 
who had sent for James to Bath, because she would 
have no one to draw out her nineteenth will, but Mr. 
James Taylor; and bad kept him waiting nine days, 
while she changed her mind eighteen times. “ The 
perverse woman wanted to be coaxed into making 
our little Dick her heir. She was his uncle Dick’s 
godmother; a bad custom of our Church this, by the 
way—which perpetuates many very troublesome 
connexions.” 

“ And the attorney, Dick’s father, would not have 
it so!” 

“No!” said James gruffly, ina voice which, if it 
had not been sulky, would have betrayed the speaker, 
who now felt a little choked. 

“ How can I droll with this kind being,” was the 
quick thought of Richard; and there was another 
long silence, before Richard said in an earnest and 
quite natural tone, “ My sister wrote you to-day—to 
come home was it not?” 

“ Quite the reverse,” replied James, with his Al- 
thorpian air; false, certainly, but what no honest 
man would call deceitful. ‘ Anne is delighted that 
Iam with you, enjoying myself in so fine a part of 
the country. She only wishes she were with us; but 
no haste for us. She is making pleasant excursions 
everywhere with the children.” 

“Show me her letter—you wont to give me all 
Anne’s letters.” 

James jooked more Althorpian than ever.—Having 
chanced on so apt an illustration we cannot afford to 
drop it.—He faltered, looked perplexed, distressed ; 
searched his pockets ; “* Perhaps he had left it within: 
it contained some trifling matters of private busi- 
ness.” There was another pause, while James con- 
cocted (he did not fabricate) an appendix to the let- 
ter. “Anne, I assure you, does not wish me home. 
She says I need not come without Richard, on pain 
of returning. “| thought, Dick,” added the brother, 
in a tone of affectionate reproach, “that after five 
years, you who seemed so fond of them would have 
liked to see my wife and her children.” 

Richard compressed his lipg, gulped, choked, swal- 
lowed down the feelings which, in & man less proud, 
would have been expressed in a groan or sigh of an- 
guish and tenderness; and hurriedly said what else 
had not been uttered at all. 

* James, why don’t you frankly tell me I am mad, 
—and that you think so!” 

* Mad, Richard!—What on earth—on this earth, 
Richard, can put such wild fancies into your brain 


“O, yes, Ihave; in the middle ofa tern, too. If 











But—” and James tried to langh—* You know it was 
always said at school you were to be a poet; like 


Coleridge, you know, or Charles Lamb, or that set of 


us—mad !” 

“Ay, mad—meditating self-destruction!” cried 
Richard in a tone bordering on madness; but which 
yet seemed, even to his suspicious brother, only the 
teartul energy of roused passions, 

“ Richard, my dear brother, this passes jest with 
us; with the recollections of our poor father. Let 
us walk, Richard, pray—I thank God there is no he- 
reditary disease of any kind in our family. Our poor 
father, he was hard pressed. In my mind the less a 
man has to do with these lords the better, save in the 
way of fair business. Anne will have something to 
tell you about these things when we get home. But, 
Richard, there is a temporary madness; when men, 
forsaken of reason, are in a moment guilty of they 
know not what. On your courage, your manliness, 
your high sense of man’s worth, and man’s duty, I 
have had reliance which should quiet all apprehen- 
sions, horribly as you have been harrowed.” 

“ Yet you wont leave with me a razor or pen- 
knife,” interrupeted Richard bitterly ; ye tremble at 
the sudden flash of a little instrument like this!” 

Mr. James Taylor, though he had engrossed all 
the phlegm of the Taylor blood, leaving his brother 
its fire and nervous excitability, became pale as 
death, as he clutched and tried to strike down the pis- 
tol which Richard drew from his breast, and steadily 
fired off. 

“Tt was not even loaded,” he said. He gave the 
pistol into his brother’s trembling hands. “ 1 am not 
mad, James—l am not of the kind of men who run 
mad. Ihave purposes in life to fulfil. I shall nei- 
ther die nor go mad; but I know best what is good 
for me. Are you now ready to set out tor London! 
My home is Nurse Wilke’s, but for one hour I will 
break my rule tothank Anne for the kindness which 
extends your leave.” Mr. James Taylor groped 
hastily in his pockets, and now found his wife’s letter, 
and without a word, placed it in Richard’s hands; 
who fell back, free at last from his brother’s affection- 
ate grasp, to read what Anne said. When he again 
advanced, he quietly took his brother's arm, saying, 
in a very low voice, with no great apparent emotion, 
yet more consciousness of betrayed feeling than an 
Englishman cares to show, “ those who have brothers 
and sisters like James and Anne don’t shoot them- 
selves. I will keep Anne’s letter. 

In three more days Richard had seen his sister, 
and seemed tolerably cheerful ; but there lay a crush- 
ing load on the heart and spirit of the broken mer- 
chant,—bankrupt alike in fortune, and, as he fancied, 
in reputation,—which the buoyant energy of his 
natural character could not, ali at once, shake off. 
He was not mad, but spell-bound ; struggling as if 
with a moral night-mare, conscious of the paltry 
cause of the exquisite agony under which he writh- 
ed, which paralyzed the strength, and checked the 
wholesome current of life, but condemned him to 
struggle on. 

“ Better madness, or death itself, said James, one 
day that he returned from visiting his brother at 
Brompton, in answer to the anxious questioning of 
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his wife. “He becomes more spectoral every day ;) 
sitting with sheets of figures before him, the imagé 
of concentrated misery.”” James next spoke of what} 
Dr. Palmer had said of needful restraint; but the} 
gentle Anne still implored patience, quiet, and indul- | 
gence of Richard’s most wayward moods. ‘I'hus| 

ssed the winter; when Mrs. James ‘Taylor, one} 
morning towards its close, heard a strange gabbling 
in her hall, and presently a man, a savage the maids| 
said, burst upon her in spite of her servant, carrying | 
a torn hamper, which she almost screamed with de- 
light to understand, containing Richard's missing pa- 
pers. ‘This faithful Calabrese, whom, while they 
were In some measure equally foreigners and strang- 
ers in Leghorn, Richard ‘laylor had treated with 
the common humanity, which sunk deeply in a neg- 
lected man’s heart, had, with great personal trouble, 
recovered these missing papers. Ali that he had lost, | 
ten times told, could not have so much rejoiced Rich- 
ard. 
establishing the integrity which it was in vain to 
assure him no one ever doubted. After sone mouths| 
of hard labour he had the satisfaction of putting the| 
affairs of the firm into such train that there was a} 
likelihood every creditor would be fully paid. I 
was, however, nearly three years before his toils re-| 
laxed and all arrangements were completed. In this) 
time he had made several voyages. ‘The creditors, 
English and fureign, with the most liberal testimo- 
nies to his integrity and zeal, would have presented 
him with money to begin the world again, and offered | 
him credit to any amount. These generous offers he 
declined, though he now looked as well in health 
and spirits, and as fit for Jabour as any man; walked} 
adozen miles a-day, and slept, in his own phrase, | 
like a boy after a supper of bread and milk. His) 
former partners, and other mercantile capitalists who| 
knew the value of his abilities, his skill in modern} 
languages, and intimate knowledge of European | 
commerce, would have persuaded hin to re-com-|} 
mence with them; but to the mortification of jis) 
brother, who affectionately remonstrated against his 
resolution, he resisted all such proposals. 

“Say no more, James,” he would reply. “ You 
love me well, but do not quite understand me: Anne 
reads me closer. Once you were in agony lest | 
should shoot myself; now you are afraid | shall die 
not rich. I have enough for all my wauts—nay, 
more, for all my desires. A wise man who has been 
in my condition, has but one remaining Wish—peace, 
peace of mind. Add the wealth of Rothschild to 
that of the Barings—join the Bourse to the Stock 
Exchange, and I am proof.” 

“And have you then no ambition, Richard; no 
sense of duty, no wish to realize your once ardent| 
desire of doing good, no love of independence ! with| 
that paltry, miserable pittance!” James waxed warm | 
and wrothful, and choked upon his anger; and Rich- 
ard calmly smiled. “Enough for me, James. Be! 
assured [| made my calculations rigidly and nicely 
before I struck my final balance. Independence is 
to me as needful as the air | breathe; ‘ts the lungs! 
of my moral existence. I am independent! There | 
is no sense of duty reprehends me for standing by 
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That was fortune: here were the means of} : 


Indian Islands and the Peninsula of India! 


an idle, and yet not always idle, spectator, and seeing | ter, or a Humorist; the ladies an Oddity. He was 





9 
od 


the mad world play its own game—I holding no 


jstake. Let no man, whateve i,—not even you, Jaues, 


—flatter himself the we rid cannot carry on its game 
and its business without him. All the tories in KEng- 
stop on its axis when 
in their bard service: but 


jand belicved the globe would 
lile 


Pill was worn out ol 


|a sense of duly wade Perceval accept of office ; and 


he did wondrous well till duly again gave us Lord 
Castlereagh. Then came poor Canning, urged by 
duty, too, and soon broke his heart; and sull the 
world go No, no; the struggle to make Dick 
Vaylor a rich Turkey merchant, instead of Tom, or 


8 Ou. 


, 4 struggie, too, which 
or sink into cal- 
lousness, and perhay last, is not worth my 
while. lam done with speculauon, and with trade, 
but not with . 


John, cr Bob something els 
vooiws hin either to live in torture 


8 perish al 


lile. 

For months—nay, years, the battle was renewed, 
at intervals, between the brothers; Anne, though 
she regretted her bruther’s obstinacy, acting ever as 
a gentie peace-maker. When Richard, at any lime, 
by his clear head, his knowledge and sagacity, 
smoothed the intricacies of business to his brother,— 
James, in a fit of mingled anger and aumiration, 
would burst forth; “ There is a man wight be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; and his matchless abilities 
must be lost for a crotchet!” and he would denounce 
Richard’s selfish, narrow, idling sciieme of Iife, epi- 


| thets which bis brother only smiled at, denying idle- 


ness; there was not, indeed, a busier man in Lon 
don, or one who saw, observed, and noted more. 

* But to what use !” 

“ You will find that out by-and-by. I intend to 
strike out in an original line—a reformer, sir.” 
“Fine subject fur drolling, truly!” said the half- 
angry James. “No, Dick; stick by us tories, and 
we'll try to get you made dragoman to the Bow Street 
Utiice ;” and the lawyer, who had heard of Riehard’s 
exhibitions there, now laughed heartily at bis own 
Dud J »ke. 

“1 have done some good even there; with my bad 
Lingua Franca, and other worse dialects, had I a 


}touch of the Malay, or aay lingo thet could ena- 


ble me to help out these miserable Lascars. How 
the beauties and tender mercies of English law, and 
of the London Cadis, must astonish these poor Asi- 
atics! What stories they must have of us in the 
Whata 
volume it would be, that would give us the frank, 
uudiassed opinions, not of Europe ans and Americans 
—they are all near of kin—but of Chinese, Turks, 
Laps, and New Zealanders, of our manners and in- 
suilutions !” 

* Which you are to reform 

** Not the institutions; | leave them tothe wisdom 
of Parliament. 1am a domestic, an indoor reformer. 
Could | once proselytize ail the women and children, 
| doubt not but | should soon wield the fierce mascu- 
liSe democracy.” 

Mr. Richara Taylor, or “the man with the um- 
brella,” had now lived fourteen years in London in 
this singular way ; his friends said singular, though 
thousands of small annuitants follow apparently a 
similar line of life. The men called him a Charac- 
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a great favourite among a certain class of clever 
young men. ‘Then be assured, that his great secret 
of happiness and independence, was having at once 
set himself above the mean misery of what is called 
keeping up appearances. But he would sigh as he 
added, “ You, lads, dare not play my game. You 
are striving to rise, poor fellows! in your professions . 
the strong hand, the crushing, iron hand of custom 
is upon you. How charmingly, now, would that 
poor Pennant have filled up this outline of his His- 
tory of the Literature of the last century, had not 


that tailor’s bill come against him, though a man of | 


energy will not be idle even in the Fleet; and, | 
dare say, save for appearances, to make a figure in 
the great squinting, google eyes of the public, the 
poor lad never would have run up this bill, and 
would have been quite as happy scribbling in his 
old coat.” 

As Mr. Richard Taylor became older, his favourite 
study was more than ever domestic character and 
economy. He left politicians to discover what ruins 
states; he knew what ruined families. 

His acquaintance insensibly extended among re- 
spectable families of middle rank,as his young friends 
married ; and his age, and character of a benevolent 
humourist, privileged him among all housemaids, 
nursemaids, washerwomen, and charwomen. No man 
knew London better, to the most black and hidden 
récesses of its mighty heart. Having the key to All 
Max in the East, he read, by it, fluently, and pretty 
accurately, Almacks in the West. “Courts!”’ he 
would say, “ every man who can read may know them 
far better than the flutterers and flatterers living in 
and about them. The saloons of aristocracy! what is 
there new in them! ‘The petty mystery produced 
in the new mode; the actors the same, all but in 
name.” Mr. Richard might, had he so chosen, have 
been a constant diner-out. His garb, scrupulously 
neat and clean, was always glossy enough to pass 


with the sensible mistress of any respectable family, | 


especially in a character. He did say odd things, 


some ladies thought; but he had recommendations to 
counterbalance this startling habit; he ke pt early 
hours; the children liked him; several great people 
were of his acquaintance ; he was a water-drinker. 
With these qualities he might have dined out every 
day of the week, three times every day. 
dine with a man I don’t like,” he would say. “ Nay, 
{ must esteem him, too; and I must like his wife 
also, and be able to endure his children; and, after 
all, { won't dine with him, unless I am pretty sure he 
can afford the dinner he takes himself every day, and 
The reverse 


} 


gives to me and his ft iends some days. 
would be of bad ex ample “a. 

Mr. Richard, as he grew older, was punctual in 
visiting all brides. If he had previously liked the 
husband, or taken an interest in the wife, his second 
call was a surprise, to take the lady at unawares, 
when he might judge more fairly of her sense, her 
character, and the style of her management. “ Few 
mer,” he said, “ were entitled to do this, save himself. 
None had studied in-door life so thoroughly. It 
would be unfair for an ignorant jackanapes to pounce 
upon a young housekeeper in my fashion; but I un- 
derstand all the exigencies of domestic life. I can 


“1 won't! 
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allow for washing day, and comprehend the sweep- 
ing of the chimneys.” If the manager stood his 
test, he would repeat the visit; or if the woman 
pleased, he would return again. Where both fell 
far short of his standard; where there were neither 
the useful talents of the housewife, nor the pleasing 


the young woman, he dropped the acquaintance, 
unless he entertained some hope of being useful in 
improving or totally reforming the hopeless subject. 
His bridal present to the wife of any of his favourite 
young friends, was a smal! book, printed but not pub- 
llished, which he called “ Ricuarp Tayior’s Gram- 
mar OF Goop Hovsewirery ;” and, for the joint use 
lof husband and wife, a copy of the “ PurLosopny or 
| ARITHMETIC,” by the same author, also unpublished ; 
land, where he “took to visiting,” he became the 
pleasant, steady, safe, and useful friend of the young 
| pair; able in any exigency to assist by his knowledge 
jof life and character, and his sagacious counsel ; 
| prompt to sympathize in adversity; to stimulate in 
difficulty; and, what was a nicer task, to temper 
and moderate rash hopes in a sudden and perilous 
flow of good fortune at the out-set of life. Sensible 
| ind amiable women liked and esteemed Mr. Richard, 





ifter their first fears were over, not the less that his 
influence was generally thrown into the scale of the 
wife. This he called the course of justice. His 
final visit every day was paid to his sister Anne, 
when his brother's family were in town, though he 
began to feel the distance. ‘They thoroughly under- 
stood each other. ‘They were the best of friends; 
though, as Mrs. James grew older, and her husband 
|richer, and her daughters taller, Richard feared the 
llove of the pomp and vanities of the world was steal- 
ing on Anne. 

One day during the severe frost of 1813-14, when 

the Thames was frozen over for weeks on weeks, 
| Richard went, as usual, to Brunswick Square. 
| “You did not meet us yesterday at the Frank- 
jlands,”” said Mrs. James; “ it was a severe disap- 
| pointment to me—all strangers: and I know you got 
ja card, because it came with ours.” 
‘*Ay, and answered it, too,a month ago. They 
could not expect me. I accept of dinners from no 
| man who lives above his income, and beyond that 
respectable and becoming style warranted by his for- 
tune rather than his prospects.” 

“You used to like young Frankland.”—*I like 
him still. When I wont to rout him out from his 
books, and his dingy airless chamber, to enjoy Nurse 
Wilks’ toast, and my vista, | had immense hopes of 
that lad; which provokes me the more now. He 
has got a few fees, | grant you; what then? he 
gives two dinners for every brief. And the fine 
house, and the lady wife, and the lady nursemaid, 
and the miliner’s bill, and the tailor’s bill, and the 
play and opera tickets, and the little trip to Brigh- 
ton, and the wine-merchant’s bill, and the coach- 
t 








“ Nay, nay, stop there,” cried Anne— 

“Without coming to baker, butcher, grocer, or 
milkman, as poor Frankland must do; to see so admi- 
rable a head, so good a heart, torn, crushed, broken, 
and cast away thus madly !” 
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“ Let us hope better. Fees may come pouring in ; 
a little flash at the outset is absolutely necessary 
sometimes.” 

“ Bad necessity, mean necessity, base necessity !” 
cried Mr. Richard, passionately. 

“They are really a handsome, elegant couple. | 
don’t wonder they should like to have things nice 
about them. Mrs. Frankland looks as if used to it, 
and like one that must have things right and proper ; 
fine flashy people.” 

“ Anne, you accepted of their hospitality.” 

“ Of this entertainment I did,” said Mrs. Taylor, 
laughing at the implied reproach. “Splendid it was; 
a party of eighteen; rather too many for comfort, 
but not for economy; a turbot, at Heaven knows 
what price!—I know I have not ventured to speak 
to my fishmonger on the subject this season; orto- 
lans, or some such foreign rarity ; and a magnificent 
haunch. And such a desert! I never did see any 
thing so beautiful and elegant ; with wines in num- 
ber above my reckoning, and in name beyond my 
knowledge. The house—the set-out altogether !— 
the child’s robes !—the nursemaid’s dress! I wonder 
you did not, for once, accept your paragon friend 
Frankland’s invitation.” 

Mr. Richard, though compressing his lips, emitted 
a sound between a groan and grumble, before he 
burst forth. “Unless Frankland’s creditors, that are 
and will be, had joined in the invitation, I don’t see 
how any honest man could have accepted of it ; I, for 
one, could not. In the sparkling champagne I would 
have seen the dark scowling faces of angry wine- 
merchants; I would have detected an asp in the 
pine-apple ; a fish-bone would have stuck in my 
throat as I eat my half-guinea slice of Frankland’s 
salmon ; I would have seen the livery servants meta- 
morphosed to bailiffs; the gentleman in plain clothes 
into ene of the bankruptcy commissioners, which 
they unquestionably will be ere long: no, no, ma- 
dam; I left my share of the spoi] to some fool or 
foolish knave, who would not fail to be asked to 
occupy my place ; and I dined luxuriously on three- 
pence worth of mackerel, which are prime just now.” 

Mrs. Taylor was somewhat annoyed. 
course, Richard, you think your brother and I did 
wrong to go to this dinner, or to accept any such 
dinners?” 

** Sound logic—a fair inference, sister Anne.” 

*“ And what could we do! This young man has 
been obliged to James in the line of his profession, 
and wished to show his sense of it. Is not that quite 
proper in a young barrister !” 

“ Quite proper the sense ; very improper the man- 
ner of showing it.” 

“ You know James would not do a wrong or an 
injurious thing for the world. He was, indeed, ra- 
ther averse to accepting of any dinners at this sea- 
son, save those we must take from old friends.” 

“ There is a necessity,” said Richard ; “ some must 
take ; many must want.” 

“That pleasant, polite, young Frankland, whom 
you liked so well, and his very pretty wife,” continu- 
ed the lady, “1 could not be so churlish as to refuse ; 
besides, they had visited us. It would have been 
positively rude.” 

“ Well, Anne,” said the gentleman buttoning to 
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the chin, “I suppose I must just pardon your—‘ do 
as other folks do;’ the maxim that fills half our pri- 
sons. It will be time enough to think more of Frank- 
land when he is in the Bench.’ — 

“Or on the Bench,” cried Mrs. Taylor. “ Let us 
take the best view of it. No fish to be caught with- 
out bait; and some udgeons won't bite unless it 
alitters.”” 

“ Even in that case success should not excuse to 
me his present imprudence; the price of the ticket 
is too high a risk for even the prize: that price 
peace of mind, it is principle, sister Anne.” 

Indignation and grief might have contributed to 
render Mr. Richard’s steps unsteady on this after- 
noon; but at any rate he slid on the ice in going 
home, and sprained his ancle so severely, that he 
was kept prisoner in his chamber for three months. 
His brother and sister-in-law, and several friends, 
urged him to become their inmate during his slow 


is 





“ Then, of 


jrecovery, but he would not leave his own lodgings. 
Nurse Wilks, his vista, his lathe, his books, and all 
his thousand nick-nacks. He would be in nobody’s 
way, he said; and he as frankly confessed that he 
liked nobody in his. He would accept of no pecu- 
niary assistance from his brother. “ Do you think I 
am so bad a calculator and provider as not to know 
that I must be sick at some time, and require a doc- 
tor? And think,” he said laughing, “ how much I 
save in shoes!’’ There was a tinge of misanthropy 
at the bottom of Richard Taylor’s proud character, 
disguise it as he might. It never deadened his sym- 
pathies, never chilled the glow of humanity, but it 
lurked there. 

In the meantime a man who wasa geometer, a ge- 
ographer, a draughtsman, a mechanic, and finally a 
good scholar and universal reader, could not lack 
amusement in a three months’ confinement unattend- 
ed with much pain of body or mind. Richard Taylor 
was, besides that nondescript being, an humourist ; 
and his fancy wasavery Proteus. He re-read Swift, 
a favourite author; a selection of the British Essay- 
ists ; the works of De Foe and of Fielding, great fa- 
vourites both ; the Farces of Foote, the Newgate 
Calendar, and the Lives of the Players. He hada 
small, a very smal] selection of more serious books, 
which he never showed save to choice visiters, such 
as Frankland the barrister had been. 

There were now as many inquiries at and about 
Richard's cul de sac as if a prince had been sick ; 
and the apothecary thought of issuing a regular bul- 
letin. A kind, a very kind, a cordial letter came 
from Frankland, who had gone down to stand a con- 
tested election for some Cornwall] borough, and thus 
could not visit his old friend. It was left by Mrs. 
Frankland, “in her nown cairiage,”’ nurse Wilks 
said; witha note reminding Mr. Taylor how much 
Frankland required the support of his friends at this 
juncture and of his own well-known influence with 
ithe public press. A few paragraphs did appear for 
the “talented candidate,” but none of them were 
traced to his friendly old friend ; none of them had 
emanated from Richard Taylor. 

No man, after the years of student-ship, can read 
for ever; butit was by pure accident Richard Tay- 
ior, to vary his amusements, began to scrawl on an 
old half-written ledger, characters of his friends, and 
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sketches of nis life and his adventures, particularly, 
since he had first run the circle round this alley. 
Paragraphs insensibly swelled to pages; pages grew 
to chapters. At the head of one might have been 
seen written FrankLAND THE BarrisTER ; but that 
was not yet full. Another he called by the odd 
name of Mary Anne's Harr, and that one was com- 
plete. So humble was Richard’s estimate of hisown 
literary powers, that, if writing had cost him but one 
twopence for quills or ink, he would certainly have 
renounced the occupation, fancying the money far 
better bestowed in sending another Irish child to the 
Dame’s School he had contrived to establish in his 
neighbourhood ; but his sister Anne, happy to see 
that he had found a new amusement, liberally sup- 
plied him with stationary from her husband’s chaw- 
bers, an attention he was not too proud to aceept. 

Many heads were opened in the old ledger, but 
few were filled up. Hovusenorp Sraristics was 
one; the germ of what afterwards grew to his Phi- 
losophy of Arithmetic. Then came Gin anp Gen- 
Tintry, a Tale; and next, THe Avrosiograpny of 
Oxp Sampo. This was the grey negro who swept 
the next crossing ; an old and intimate friend of Mr. 
Richard’s for many a winter, and one with whom he 
talked every day. Next followed the Bankrupt, an- 
other tale. 

“ Dick,” said Mr. James 
his brother during morning service, one holiday, and 


Taylor, as he sat with 


Jacob Faithful. 








hold, than that of old David Moir, when | knew it 
first, amdng the two hundred and fifty thousand fa- 
milies which then formed the mighty aggregate of 
the population of London. This honest man was 
originally from North Britain, and either a native of 
Aberdeen or Banff—’ ” 

“ You don’t mean old Moir, the porter in C 
bank ?” inquired the attorney.—“I do; and his 
daughter: poor little Mary Anne—she is my he- 
roine. 

“ Don’t risk paper and printing, Dick,” said Mr. 
James Taylor emphatically, and thomping the ledger 
down. “It would be voted the vulgarest dull stuff 
—ask Anne? An old bank porter in London, and 
his daughter '—a most worthy man, do doubt; a 
very nice little girl—but what to make a story of ! 
Besides—-” 

Richard would not hear what besides. Like the 
Archbishop of Grenada, wishing his brother all man- 
ner of prosperity, he also wished him a little more 
taste. But he was more offended as a moralist and 
liberal philosopher than as an author, of which he 
had indeed never thought till this conversativn. oc- 
curred. 

Much was added to the ledger, though no one 
ever saw it after this. How it finally, along with 
his Diary, fell into our hands, must remain a secret. 
Its contents, which are all that is important about it, 
we mean, from time to time, to submit to the courte- 








placed his spectacles in the ledger, aftera half-hour’s|ous readers of Jonnstone’s EpinsurGH Macazing, 


perusal of its contents; “ Dick, this would print.” 

“ Will it read though *” said Richard, smiling. 

“I think it may. I have seen my wife have books 
lying about, almost as great nonsense ; indeed, very 
like this.” 

“You are a polite and pleasant person, James, 
with a happy knack at compliment; but } must have 
other literary judgments, and less indulgent criticism 
than yours, of ny—my MS. works.” 

“ There is no saying what trash people won’t read 
nowadays, Dick—just try them ; but | would have 
you be at no expense for printing. 1 would not pro- 
mise you that they don’t find this—I have not read it 
—very fine; if you add a few flourishes about sua- 
set, and the sea ; and be sure you be bountiful enough 
and have a rougue of a lawyer. Ina story money 
costs nothing, and beauty still less—and all the wo- 
men look for them.” 

“ You think the modern novelist’s calling some- 
thing like the fortune-tellers ?”’ 

“ Very like : handsome, gallant husbands, exqui- 
sitely beautiful wives, and immense riches; that is 
the aim and end of all popular novels.” 

“ Then poor Mary Anne won’t do; she had none 
of this dazzling beauty—no fortune—and fora lo- 
ver—” 

“ Let me see,” interrupted Mr. James Taylor ; 
and, snatching up the old ledger, he read, as we have 
already done, 
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“(CHAPTER L. 
“* MARY ANNE’S HAIR, 


“* THERE was nota more respected family in our 
court, nor a more contented and comfortable house- 





|hazarding, as a beginning, the very fragment de- 


nounced by Mr. James Taylor. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
JACOB FAITHFUL.* 


By the Author of “ Newton Foster,” “ Peter Simple,” & 
“ Bound ‘prentice to a waterman, 

1 learnt a bit to row ; 
And, bless your heart, | always was so gay.” 


I map not, for some time, received a visit from Tom; 
and, surprised at this, 1 went down to his father’s to 
make inquiry about him. I found the old couple sit- 
ting in-doors; the weather was fine, but old Tom was 
at his work; even the old woman’s netting was 
thrown aside. 

“Where is Tom?” inquired I, after wishing them 
good morning. 

“Oh! deary me,” cried the old woman, putting 
her apron up to her eyes; “ that wicked, good-for- 
nothing girl!” 

“Good heavens! what is the matter?” inquired I 
of old Tom. 

“The matter, Jacob,” replied old Tom, stretching 
out his two wooden legs, and placing his hands upon 
his knees, “is, that Tom has ‘listed for a sodger.” 

“*TListed for a soldier!” 

“Yes: that’s as sartain as it’s true; and what's 
worse, I’m told the regiment is ordered to the West 
Indies. So, what with fever o’ mind and yellow fever, 
he’s food for the land crabs, that’s sartain. I think 


* Concluded from p. 496. 
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now,” continued the old man, brushing a tear from 
his eye with his fore finger, “that I see his bones 
bleaching under the palisades; for I know the place 
well.” 

“Don’t say so, Tom; don’t say so! Oh, Jacob! 
beg pardon if I’m too free now; but can’t you help 

1” 

“ [ will if | can, depend upon it ; but tell me how 
this happend,” said I, appealing to old Tom. 

“Why, the long and the short of it is this: that 
girl, Mary Stapleton, has been his ruin. Whenhe 
first came home, he was well received, and looked 
forward to being spliced and Jiving with us; but it 
didn’t last long. She couldn’t leave off her old tricks; 
and so, that Tom might not get the upper hand, she 
plays him off with the sergeant of a recruiting party, 
and flies off from one to the other, just like the ticker 
of the old clock there does from one side to the other. 
One day the sergeant was the fancy man, and the 
next day it was Tom. At last, Tom gets out of pa- 
tience, and wishes to come to a fair understanding. 
So he axes her whether she chooses to have the ser- 
geant or tohave him; she might take her choice, but 
be had no notion of being played with in that way, 
after all her letters and all her promises. Upon tliis 
she hutfs outright, and tells ‘om he may go about his 
business, for she didu’t care if she never seed hiin no 
more. So Tom’s blood was up, and he calls hera 
d n jilt, and, in my opinion, he was near to the 
truth; then they had a regular breeze, and parted 
company. Well, this made Tom very miserable, 
and the next day he would have begged her pardon, 
and come to her terms, for you see, Jacob, a man in 
love has no discretion; but she being still angry, 
tells him to go about his bnsiness, as she means to 
marry the sergeant in a week. ‘Tom turns away 
again quite mad, and it so happens that he goes into 
the public-house, where the sergeant hangs out, hop- 
ing to be revenged on him, and meaning to have a 
regular set-to, and see who is the best man: but the 
sergeant wasn’t there, and Tom takes pot after pot, 
to drive away care: and when the sergeant return- 
ed, Tom was nota little in liquor. Now, the ser- 
geant was a knowing chap, and when he comes in, 
and perceives Tom with his face flushed, he guesses 
what was to come, so, instead of saying a word, he 
goes to another table, and dashes his fist upon it, as 
ifin a passion. Tom goes up to him, and says, ‘ Ser- 
geant, I've known that girl long before you, and if 
you are a man, you'll stand up for her.’ ‘Stand up 
for her! yes,’ replied the sergeant, ‘and so 1 would 
have done yesterday, but the blasted jilt has turned 
me to the right about and sent me awey. I wont 
fight now, for she wont have me—any more than 
she will you.” Now when Tom hears this, he be- 
comes more pacified with the sergeant, and they sit 
down like two people under the same misfortune, 
and take a pot together instead of fighting ; and then, 
you see, the sergeant plies Tom with liquor, swear- 
ing that he will go back to the regiment, and leave 
Mary altogether, and advises Tom to do the same. 
At last, what with the sergeant’s persuasions, and 
Tom’s desire to vex Mary, he succeeds in ’listing 
him, and givirg him the shilling before witnesses : 
that was all the rascal wanted. ‘The next day Tom 
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guard ; and the sergeant remains here to follow up 
Mary, without interruption. This only happened 
three days ago, and we only were told of it yester- 
day by old Stapleton, who threatens to turn his 
daughter out of doors.” 

* Can’t you help us, Jacob!” said the old woman 
whimpering. 

“TI hope I can; and if money can procure his dis- 
charge, it shall be obtained. But did you not say 
that he was ordered to the West Indies ?” 

“The regiment is in the West Indies, but they 
are recruiting for it, so many have been carried off 
by the yellow fever last sickly season. A transport, 
they say, will sail next week, and the recruits are to 
march for embarkation in three or four days.” 

“And what is the regiment, and where is the de- 
pot ” 

“Tt is the 47th Fusileers, and the depdt is at Maid- 
stone.” 

“I will lose no time, my good friends,” replied I; 
“to-morrow | will goto Mr. Drummond, and consult 
with him.” I returned the grateful squeeze of old 
Tom’s hand, and, followed by the blessings of the 
old woman, | hastened away. 

As I pulled up the river, for that day I was en- 
gaged to dine with the Wharnciiffes, I resolved to 
call upon Mary Stapleton, and ascertain by her de- 
portment whether she had become that heartless jiit 
which she was represented, and if so, to persuade 
Tom, if | succeeded in obtaining his discharge, to 
think no more about her. I felt so vexed and angry 
with her, that after I landed I walked about a few 
minutes before I went to the house, that I might re- 
cover my temper. When I walked up stairs! found 
Mary sitting over a sheet of paper, on which she had 
been writing. She looked up as J came in, and I 
perceived she had been crying. “ Mary,” said I, 
** how well you have kept the promise you made to 
me when last we met! See what trouble and sor- 
row you have brought on all parties except yourself.” 

‘Except myself;—no, Mr. Faithful, don’t except 
myself, | am almost mad—I believe that I am mad— 
for surely such folly as mine is madness.’’ And Ma- 
ry wept bitterly. 

“ There is no excuse for your behaviour, Mary,— 
it is unpardonably wicked. Tom sacrificed al] for 
your sake; he even deserted, and desertion is death 
by law. Now what have you done t—taken advan- 
tage of his strong affection, to drive him to intem- 
perance, and induce him, in despair, to enlist for a 
soldier. He sails for the West Indies to fill up the 
ranks of a regiment thinned by the yellow fever, 
and will perhaps never return again; you will then 
have been the occasion of his death. Mary, I have 
come to tell you that [ despise you.” 

“| despise and hate myseif,”’ replied Mary mourn- 
fully ; “1 wish I were in my grave. O, Mr. Faith- 
ful, do, for God’s sake, do get him back. You can, 
I know you can; you have money and every thing.” 

** If I do, it will not be for your benefit, Mary, for 
you shall trifle with him no more. I wil! not try for 
his discharge unless he faithfully promises never to 
speak to you again.” 

** You don’t say that—you don’t mean that,” cried 
Mary, sweeping the hair with her hand back from 
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head—*“*O God! O God! what a wretch I am! 
Hear me, Jacub,—hear me,”’ cried she, dropping on 
her knees, and seizing my hands; only get him his 
discharge—only let me once see him again, and | 
swear by all that is sacred, that | will beg his pardon 
on my knees, as | now do yours. | will do every 
thing, if he will but forgive me, for I can- 
| not live without him.” 

“If this be true, Mary, what madness could have 


thing, any 
not. Wi 


induct ed you to have acted as you have ! 

“Yes,” replied Mary, rising from her knees, 
** madness indeed—more than madness to treat so 
cruelly one for whom I only care to live. You say 
Ton loves me, | know he does; but he does not love 
me as Ido him. O my God, my heart will break!” 
After a pause, Mary resumed. “ Read what I have 
written to him; | have already written as mach in 
another letter. You will see that if he cannot get 
away, | have offered to go with him as his wife, that 


| have such a foolish, wicked girl as I 


is, if he Wiil 
am.” 

I read the letter, it was as she said, praying for 
forgiveness, offering to accompany him, and humi- 
lating herself as much as it was possible. | was 
much atlected. I returned the letter. 

* You can’t despise me so much as | despise my- 
self,”’ continued Mary; “I hate, I detest myself for 
my folly. I recollect now how you used to caution 
me when agirl. Omother! mother! it was a cruel 
legacy you left to your child, when you gave her 
your disposition, Yet why should! blame her! I 
must blame myself.” 

* Well, Mary, I willdo all I can, and thatas soon 
as possible. ‘T'o-norrow I will go down to the de- 
pot.” 

“God bless you, Jacob; and may you never have 
the misfortune to be in love with such a one as my- 
self!”’ 

I left Mary, and hastened home to dress for din- 
ner. I mentioned the subject of wishing to obtain 
Tom’s discharge to Mr. Wharncliffe, who recom- 
mended my immediately applying to the Horse 
Guards; and, as he was acquainted with those in of- 
fice, offered to accompany me. I gladly accepted 
his offer, and the next morning he called for me in 
his carriage, and we wert there. Mr. Wharncliffe 
sent up his card to one of the secretaries, and we 
were immediately ushered up, when I stated my 
wishes. The reply was, * If you had time to pro- 
cure a substitute it would easily be arranged; but 
the regiment is so weak, and the aversion to the 
West Indies so prevalent after this last very sickly 
season, that I doubt if his royal highness would per- 
mit any man to purchase his discharge. However, 
we will see. The duke is one of the kindest-heart- 
ed of men, and I will lay the case before him: but 
let us see if he is still at the depét—I rather think 
not.’ The secretary rang the bell. 

“The detachment of the 47th Fusileers from 
the depét, has it marched, and when does it em- 
bark ?” 

The clerk went out, and in a few minutes return- 
ed with some papers in his hand. “ It marched the 
day before yesterday, and was to embark this morn- 

ing, and sail as soon as the wind was fair.”’ 
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at the tell-tale.” 

The clerk returned; “ E. N. E., sir, and has been 
| steadily so these two days.” 
| “Then,” replied the secretary, “* I am afraid you 
are too late to obtain your wish. The orders to the 
|port-admiral are most preremptory to expedite the 
| sailing of the transports, and a frigate has been now 
|three weeks waiting to convoy them. Depend upon 

it, they have sailed to-day.” 

* What can be done?” replied I mournfully. 

** You must apply for his dicharge and procure a 
substitute. He can then have an order sent out, and 
|be permitted to return home. I am very sorry, as | 
| perceive you are much interested, but I am afraid it 
}is too late now. However, you may ca)! to-morrow; 
| the weather is clear with this wind, and the port ad- 
)miral will telegraph to the Admiralty the sailing of 
the vessels. Should any thing detain them, I wi 
take care that his royal highness shall be acquainted 
| will the circumstances this afternoon, if possible, and 
| will give you his reply.”” We thanked the secre- 
|tary for his politeness, and took our leave. Vexed 
jas I was with the communications I had already re- 
ceived, | was inuch more so when one of the porters 
ran to the carriage, to show me, by the secretary’s 
jorder, a telegraphic communication from the Admi- 
ralty, containing this certain and unpleasant informa- 
tion, ** Convoy to West Indies sailed this morning.’ 

“Then it is all over for the present,’’ said I, 
throwing myself back in the carriage; and I conti- 
nued in a melancholy humour until Mr. Wharncliffe, 
who had business in the city, put me down as near 
as the carriage went to the house of Mr. Drummond. 
I found Sarah, who was the depository of all my 
thoughts, pains, and pleasures, and I communicated 
to her this episode in the history of young Tom. As 
most ladies are severe judges of their own sex, she 
was very strong in her expressions against the con- 
duct of Mary, which she would not allow to admitof 
any palliation. Even her penitence had no weight 
with her. 

** And yet how often is it the case, Sarah, not per- 
haps to the extent carried on by this mistaken girl; 
but still the disappointment is as great, although the 
consequences are not so calamitous. Among the 
higher classes, how often do young men receive en- 
couragement, and yield themselves up to a passion to 
end only in disappointment! It is not necessary to 
plight troth; a young woman may not have virtually 
committed herself, and yet, by merely appearing 
pleased with the conversation and company of a 
young man, induce him to venture his affections in a 
treacherous sea, and eventually find them wrecked.” 

“ You are very nautically poetical, Jacob,” replied 
Sarah ; “‘ such things do happen; but I think that wo- 
men’s affections are, to use your own phrase, oftener 
wrecked than those of men; that, however, does not 
exculpate either party. A woman must be blind in- 
deed if she cannot perceive, in a very short time, 
whether she is trifling with a man’s feelings, and 
base indeed, if she continues to practise upon them.” 

‘“* Sarah,” replied I, and then I stopped. 

“ Well ‘a 

** 1 was,”’ replied I “stammering a little,“1 was 


| * How is the wind, Mr. G——1? godown and look 








My heart sunk at this intelligence. 





going to ask you if you were blind.” 
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“ Asto what, Jacob?” said Sarah, co.ouring up. 

“* As to my feelings towards you.” 

‘No; Lbelieve 1 like you very well,” replied she, 
smiling. 

“Do you think that that is all ?”” 

** Where do you dine to-day, Jacob !’’ replied Sa- 
rah. 

‘*That must depend upon you and your answer. 
If I dine here to-day, I trust to dine here often. If 
1 do not dine here to-day, probably | never may 
aguin. I wish to know, Sarah, whether you have 
been blind to my feelings towards you; for, with the 
case of Mary and Tom before me, | feel that | must 
no longer trust to my own hopes, which may end in 
disappointment. Will you have the kindness to put 
me out of my misery !” 

“If I have been blind to your feelings, I have not 
been blind to your merit, Jacob. Perhaps | have not 
been blind to your feelings, and I am not of the same 
disposition as Mary Stapleton. I think you may 
venture to dine here to-day,” colouring and smiling, 
as she turned away to the window. 

** T can hardly believe that I’m to be so happy, Sa- 
rah,” replied I, agitated. ‘I have been fortunate, 
very fortunate, but the hopes you have now raised 
are so much beyond my expectations,—so much be- 
yond my deserts,—that I dare not indulge in them. 
Have pity on me, and be more explicit.” 

“What do you wish me to say !”’ replied Sarah, 
looking down on her work, as she turned round to 
me. 

“That you will not reject the orphan who was 
fostered by your father, and who reminds you of what 
he was, that you may not forget at this moment what 
I trust is the greatest bar to his presumption—his 
hamble origin.” 

** Jacob, that was said like yourself, it was nobly 
said ; and if you are not born noble, you have true 
nobility of mind. I will imitate your example. 
Have | not often, during our long friendship, told you 
that I loved you ?”’ 

** Yes, as a child you did, Sarah.” 

** Then, asa woman, | repeat it ; and now are you 
satisfied ?”’ 
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I took Sarah by the hand; she did not withdraw 
it, bat allowed me to kiss it over and over again. 

‘** But your father and mother, Sarah !”’ 

“ Would never have allowed our intimacy, if they } 
had not approved it, Jacob, depend upon it. Howe-} 
ver, you may make yourself easy on that score, by 
letting them know what has passed, and then, I pre- 
sume you will be out of your misery.” 

Before the day was over, 1 had spoken to Mrs. 
Drummond, and requested her to open the business 
to her husband, as | really felt it more than I could 
dare to do. She smiled as her daughter hung upon 
her neck, and when | met Mr. Drummond at dinner 
time, I was ‘“‘ out of my misery ;”’ for he shook me by 
the hand and said, “* You have made us al! very hap- 
py: Jacob, for that girl appears determined either to 
marry you, or not to marryat ail. Come, dinner is 
ready.” 

I will leave the reader to imagine how happy I 
was :—what passed between Sarah and me in our 
léte-a-téte of that evening, how unwilling I was to 
leave the house, and how | ordered a postchaise to 
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carry me home, because I was afraid to trust myself 
on that water, on which the @ajor part of my life 
had been safely passed, lest any accident should hap- 
pen to me, and rob me of my anticipated bliss. From 
that day, | was as one of the family, and finding the 
distance too great, took up my abode at apartments 


contiguous to the house of Mr. Drummond. But the 
course of other people’s love did not run so smooth, 
and | must now return to Mary Stapleton and Tom 
Beazeley. 

I had breakfasted, and was just about to take my 
wherry and go down to acquaint the old couple with 
the bad success of my application. I had been re- 
flecting with gratitude on my own happiness in pros- 
pect, indulging in fond anticipations, and then, re- 
verting to the state in which I left Mary Stapleton 
and T'om’s father and mother, contrasting their mise- 
ry with my joy, arising from the same source, when 
who should rush into the dining-room but young 
Tom, dressed in nothing but a shirt, and a pair of 
white trowsers, covered with dust, and wan with fu- 
tigue and excitement. 

“(ood heavens! Tom! 
must have deserted.” 

“ Very true,” replied Tom, sinking on a chair, 
“] swam on shore last night, and have made from 
Portsmouth to here since eight o’clock. I hardly 
need say that [ amdone up. Let me have something 
to drink, Jacob, pray.” 

I went to the celleret and brought him some wine, 
of which he drank oft a tumbler eagerly. During 
this, | was revolving in mind the consequences 
which might arise from this hasty and imprudent 
step. “Tom,” said J, “do you know the conse- 
quences of desertion !” 

“ Yes,” replied he, gloomily, * but I could not help 
it; Mary told me in her letter that she would do all 
| wished, would accompany me abroad; she made 
all the amends she could, poor girl! and, by hea- 
vens, I covid not leave her: and when I found my- 
self fairly under weigh, and there was no chance, [ 
was almost mad ; the wind baffled us at the Needles, 
and we anchored for the night; I slipped down the 
cable and swam on shore ; and there’s the whole sto- 


are you back! then you 


ry. 
” « But. Tom. you will certainly be recognized, and 
taken up for a deserter.” 

“| must think of that,” replied Tom ; “I know the 
risk that | run, but, perhaps, if you obtain my dis- 
charge, they may let me off.” . 

| thought this was the best plan to proceed’upon, 
and requesting ‘Tom to keep quiet, | went to consult 
with Mr. Wharneliffe. He agreed with me that it 
was ‘l'om’s only chance, and | pulled to his father’s, 
to Jet them know what bad occurred, and then went 
on to the Drurmmonds. When [ returned home late 
n the evening, the gardener told me that ‘Tom had 
gone out, and had not returned. My heart misgave 
me that he had gone to see Mary, and that some 
misfortune had occurred, and I went to bed with 
most anxious feelings. My forebodings proved to be 
correct, for the next morning | was informed that old 
Stapleton wished to see me. He was ushered in, 
and as soon as he entered, he exclaimed, “ All’s up, 
Master Jacob—'Tom’s nabbed—Mary fit after fit— 
human natur.” 
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“‘ Why what is the matter, Stapleton t” 
** Why, it’s just this—T om desarts to come to Mary. 
Cause why? he loves her—human natur. That sol- 
dier chap comes in and sees Tom, clutches hold, and 
tries to take possession of him. ‘Tom fights, knocks 
out sergeant’s starboard eye, and tries to escape— 
human natur. Soldiers come in, pick up sergeant, 
seize ‘I'om, and carry him off. Mary cries, screams, 
and faints—human natur; poor girl, can’t keep her 
up; two women with burnt feathers all night. Sad 
job, mister Jacob. Of all the senses love’s the worst, 
that’s sartin; quite upset me, can’t smoke my pipe 
this morning ; Mary’s tears quite put my pipe out;” 
and old Stapleton looked as if he was ready to cry 
himself. 

“This is a sad business, Stapleton,” replied I. 
“Tom will be tried for desertion, and God knows how 
it will end. I will try all I can; but they have been 
very strict lately.” 

“Hope you will, mister Jacob. Mary will die, 
that’s sartin. I’m more afraid that Tom will. If one 
does, t’other will. I know the girl—just like her 
mother, never could carry her helm amidships, hard 
a port or hard a starboard. She’s mad now to fol- 
low Tom—will go to Maidstone. 1 take her as soon 
as [ go back to her. Just come up to tell you all 
about it.” 

“This is a gloomy affair, Stapleton.” 

“ Yes, for sartin; wish there never was such a 
thing as human natur.” 

After a little conversation, and a supply of money, 
which I knew would be acceptable, Stapleton went 
away, leaving me in no very happy state of mind. 
My regard for Tom was excessive, and his situation 
one of peculiar danger. Again I repaired to Mr. 
Wharncliffe for advice, and he readily interested 
himself most warmly. 

“ This is, indeed, an awkward business,” said he, 
“and will require more interest than | aw afraid that 
{ command. If not condemned to death, he will be 
sentenced to sueh a flogging as will break him down 
in spirit as well as in body, and sink him into an early 
grave. Death were preferable of the two. Lose 
no time, Mr. Faithful, in going down to Maidstone, 
ani seeing the colonel commanding the depot. I wil! 
go to the Horse Guards, and see what is to be done.’ 

I wrote a hurried note to Sarah to account for 
my absence, and sent for post horses. LEarly in the 
afternoon I arrived at Maidstone, and finding out the 
residence of the officer commanding the depdét, sent 
up my card. In few words I stated to him the reason 
of my calling upon him. 

“It will rest altogether with the Horse Guards, 
Mr. Faithful, and I am afraid [ can give you but lit- 
tle hope. His Royai Highness has expressed his de- 
termination to punish the next deserter with the 
utmost severity of the law. His leniency on that 
point has been very injurious to the service, and he 
must doit. Besides, there is an aggravation of the 
offence in his attack upon the sergeant, who has irre- 
coverably lost his eye.” 

“The sergeant first made him drunk, and then 
persuaded him to enlist.” I then stated the rivalship 
that subsisted between them, and continued, “ is it 
not disgraceful to enlist men in that way—can that 
be called voluntary service *” 





“ All very true,” replied the officer, “ but still ex- 
pediency winks at even more. Ido not attempt to 
defend the system, but we must have soldiers. The 
seamen are impressed by force, the soldiers are en- 
trapped by other means, even more discreditable; the 
only excuse is expediency, or, if you like it better, 
necessity. All I can promise you, sir, is what [ 
would have done even if you had not appealed to 
me, to allow the prisoner every comfort which his 
situation will permit, and every advantage at his 
court-martial, which mercy, tempered by justice, will 
warrant.” 

“| thank you, sir; will you allow me and his be- 
trothed to see him ?” 

“ Most certainly; the order shall be given forth- 
with.” 

| thanked the officer for his kindness, and took my 
leave. 

I hastened to the black-hole where Tom was con- 
fined, and the order for my admission having arrived 
before me, I was permitted by the sergeant of the 
guard to pass the sentry. I found Tom sitting ona 
bench, notching a stick with his knife, and whistling 
a slow tune. 

“ This is kind, Jacob, but not more than I expected 
of you; I made sure that I should see you to-night 
or to-morrow morning. How’s poor Mary? I care 
only for her now—I am satisfied—she loves me, and 
—I knocked out the sergeant’s eye; spoilt his wooing, 
at all events.” 

“ But, Tom, are you aware of the danger in which 
you are?” 

“ Yes, Jacob, perfectly ; [ shall be tried by a court- 
martial and shot. I’ve made up my mind to it; at all 
events, it’s better than being hung like a dog, or be- 
ing flogged to death like a nigger. I shall die likea 
gentleman, if I have never been one before, that’s 
some comfort. Nay, I shall go out of the world with 
as much noise as if a battle had been fought, or a 
great man had died.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“ Why there'll be more than one bullet-in,” 

“ This is no time for jesting, Tom.” 

“ Not for you, Jacob, as a sincere friend, I grant; 
not for poor Mary, as a devoted girl; not for my poor 
father and mother; no, no,”’ continued Tom. “I feel 
for them; but for myself, 1 neither fear nor care. 
[have not done wrong; I was pressed against the 
law and act of parliament, and [ deserted. I was 
enlisted when I was drunk and mad, and I deserted. 
There is no disgrace to me; the disgrace is to the 
government, which suffers such acts. If I am to be 
a victim, well and good; we can only die once.” 

“Very true, Tom, but you are young to die, and 
we must hope for the best.” 

“ T have given up all hope, Jacob. I know the law 
will be put in force; I shall die and go to another 
and a better world, as the parson says, where, at all 
events, there will be no muskets to clean, no drill, 
and none of your confounded pipe-clay, which has 
almost driven me mad. I should like to die in a blue 
jacket; in a red coat [ will not, so 1 presume | shall 
go out of the world in my shirt, and that’s more than 
| had when I came in.” 

“ Mary and her father are coming down to you, 
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“I’m sorry for that, Jacob; it would be cruel not| 
to see her; but she blames herself so much that | 
cannot bear to read her letters. But, Jacob, I will | 
see her, to try if I can comfort her; but she must not 
stay, she must go back again till after the court- 
martial, and the sentence, and then—if she wishes 
to take her farewell, I suppose I must not refuse.”’ A 
few tears dropped from his eyes as he said this. “ Ja- 
cob, will you wait and take her back to town !—she 
must not stay here; and I will not see father and 
mother until the last. Let us make one job of it, and 
then all will be over.”’ 

As Tom said this, the door of the cell again opened, 
and Stapleton supported in his daughter. Mary tot- 
tered to where Tom stood, and fell into his arms in 
a fit of convulsions. It was necessary to remove her, 
and she was carried out. “Let her not come in| 





again, I beseech you, Jacob; take her back, and I} 
will bless you for your kindness. Wish me fareweil| 
now, and see that she does not come again.”’ ‘Tom| 


wrung me by the hand, and tarned away to conceal 
his distress. I nodded my head in assent, for I could 
not speak for emotion, and followed Stapleton an 

the soldiers who had taken Mary out. As soon as 
she was recovered sufficiently to require no further 
medical aid, I lifted her into the postchaise, and or- 
dered the boys to drive back to Brentford. Mary con- 
tinued in a state of stupor during the journey ; and 
when I arrived at my own house, I gave her into the 
charge of the gardener’s wife, and despatched her 
husband for medical assistance. The application of 
Mr. Wharncliffe was of little avail, and he returned 
to me with disappointment in his countenance. The 
whole of the next week was the most distressing 
that I ever passed; arising from my anxiety for Tom, 
my daily exertions to reason Mary into some degree 
of submission to the will of Providence; her accusa- 
tions of herself and her own folly; her incoherent 
ravings, calling herself Tom’s murderer, which 
alarmed me for her reason; the distress of old Tom 
and his wife, who, unable to remain in their solitude, 
came all to me for intelligence, for comfort, and for 
what, alas! I dared not give them—hope. All this, 
added to my separation from Sarah, during my at- 
tendance to what I considered my duty, reduced m¢ 
to a debility arising from mental exertion, which 
changed me to almost a skeleton. 

At last, the court-martial was held, and Tom was 
condemned to death. ‘The sentence was approved 
of, and we were told that all appeals would be una- 
vailing. We received the news on the Saturday 
evening, and Tom was to suffer on the Tuesday 
morning. I could no longer refuse the appeals of 
Mary ; indeed, I received a letter from Tom, request- 
ing that all of us, the Domine included, would come 
down and bid him farewell. I hired a carriage for 
old Tom, his wife, Stapleton, and Mary, and putting 
the Domine and myself in my own chariot, we set 
off early on the Saturday morning for Maidstone. 
We arrived about eleven o’clock, and put up at an 
inn close to the barracks. It was arranged that the 
Domine and I should see Tom first, then his father 
and mother, and, lastly, Mary Stapleton. 

“Verily,” said the Domine, “my heart is heavy, 
exceeding heavy; my soul yearneth after the poor 
lad, who is thus to lose his life for a woman; a wo- 
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man from whose toils | did myself escape. Yet is 
she exceeding tair and come y; and now that it is 
unavailing, appeareth to be penitent.” 

I made no reply; we had arrived at the gate of 
the barracks. I requested to be admitted to the 
prisoner, and the doors were unbarred. ‘Tom was 
dressed with great care and cleanliness; in white 
trowsers and shirt and waistcoat, but his coat Jay on 
the table; he would not put it on. He extended his 
hand towards me with a faint smile. 

“It is all over now, Jacob, and there is no hope: 
that I am aware of, and have made up my mind to 
lie; but 1 wish these last farewells were over, for 
they unman me. I hope you are well, sir,” continued 
l'om, to the Domine. 

** Nay, my poor boy, I am as well as age and in- 
firmity will permit, and why should I complain when 
| see youth, health, and strength, about to be sacri- 


| ficed; and many made miserable, when many might 


be made so happy ;”’ and the Domine blew his nose, 
the trumpet sound of which re-echoed threugh the 
cell, so as toinduce the centry to look through the 
bars. 

** They are all here, Tom,” said I, “ would you 
like to see them now ?”’ 

** Yes; the sooner it is over the better.’ 

** Will you see your father and mother first ?”’ 


** Yes,”’ replied Tom, in a faltering tone. 
I went out, and returnec 


1 with the old women on 
my arin, followed by old Tom, who stuinped after me 
with tl his stick. Poor old Mrs. 
Beazeley fell on her son’s neck, sobbing convulsively. 

‘* My boy—my boy—my dear, dear boy !’’ said she, 
at last, and she looked up steadfastly in his face— 
** My God! he’|] be dead to-morrow !” 

Her head again sank on his shoulder, and her sobs 
were choking her. Tom kissed his mother’s fore- 
head as the tears coursed down his cheeks, and mo- 
tioned me to take her away. 1 placed her down on 
the floor, where she remained silent, moving her 
head up and down with a slow motion, her face bu- 
ried in her shawl. It was but now and then that 
you heard a convulsive drawing of her breath. Old 
Tom had remained a silent but agitated spectator of 
the Every in his weather-beaten 
countenance twitched convulsively, and the tears at 
last forced their way through the deep furrows on 
his cheeks. ‘Tom, as soon as his mother was re- 
i, took his father by the hand, and they sat 
down together. 

* You are not angry with me, father, for desert- 


1e assistance of 


} 
' 


scene, muscie 


move S 


ing 

**No my boy, no. I wasangry with you for ’list- 
ing, but not for deserting. What business had you 
with the pipe-clay! But I do think I have reason 
to be angry elsewhere, when I reflect that after 
having lost my two good legs in defending her, my 
country Is now to take from me my boy in his prime, 
t’s but a poor reward for long and hard service; 
poor encouragement to do your duty; but what do 
they care? they have had my services, and they have 
left mea hulk. Well, they may take the rest of me, 
if they please, now that they Well, it’s no use 
crying, what’s done can’t be helped,” continued old 
Tom, as the tears ran down in torrents; “they may 
shoot you, Tom, but this I know well, you'll die 
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game, and shame them by proving to them they have} 
deprived themselves of the services of a good man 
when good men are needed, I would not have so 
much cared,’’ continued old Tom, after a pause,— 
(* look to the old woman, Jacob, she’s tumbling over 
to port)—if you had fallen on board a king’s ship 
in a good frigate action; some must be killed when 
there’s hard fighting; 
your own countrymen, to die by their hands, and, 
worst of all, to die in a red coat, instead of true 
blue Pe 

** Father, I will not die in a red coat; 
it on.”’ 

*“ That’s some comfort, 
fort's wanted.” 

** And I’!| die like a man, father.”’ 

* That you will Tom, and that’s some comfort.” 

“ We shall meet again, father.” 

** Hope so, Tom, in heaven—that’s some comfort.” 

“ And now, father, bless me, and take care of my 
poor mother.” 

“ Bless you, Tom, bless you!” cried the old man, 
in a suffocating voice, extending both his hands to- 
wards Tom, as they rose up, but the equilibrium was 
no longer to be maintained, and he reeled back in the 
We lowered him gently down | 





I won’t put 


Tom, any how, and com- 


arms of me and Tom. 
by the side of his wife ; the old couple turned to each 
other, and embracing, remained sobbing in each 
other’s arms. 

“Jacob,” said Tom, squeezing me by the hand, 
with a quivering lip, “ by your regard for me, let 
now the last scene be got over—let me see Mary, 
and Jet this tortured heart once more be permitted a 
respite. 1 sentout the Domine. Tom leant against 
the wall, with his arms folded, in appearance sum- 
moning up all his energy for the painful meeting. 
Mary was led in by her father. I expected she 
would have swooned away, as before; but, on the 
contrary, although she was pale as death, and gasp- 
ing for breath, from intensity of feeling, she walked 











up to Tom where he was standing, and sat down on| 
the form close to him. She Jooked anxiously round | 
upon the group, and then said, “I know that all I} 
now say is useless, ‘T’om; but still | must say it—it| 
is I who, by my folly, have occasioned all thisdistress| 
and misery—it is 1 who have caused you tosuffer a 
dreadful death—yes, ‘Tom, I am your murderer.” | 

“ Not so, Mary, the folly was my own,” re plied | 
Tom, taking her hand. 

“You cannot disguise or palliate to me, dearest 
Tom,” replied Mary; “ my eyes have been opened | 
too late it is true, but they have been opened, and 
although it is kind of you to say so,I feel the hor-| 
rid conviction of my own guilt. See what misery | 
have brought about. ‘There is 4 father who has sac- 
rificed his youth and his limbs to his country, sobbing | 
in the arms of a mother whose life is bound up with | 
that of her only son. To them,” continued Mary, 
falling down upon her knees, “to them | must kneel 
for pardon, and I ask it as they hope to be forgiven. 
Answer me—-oh! answer me! can you forgive a} 
wretch like me?” 

A pause ensued. I went up to old Tom, and kneel-} 
ing by his side, begged him to answer. 

« Forgive her, poor thing—yes ; who could refuse 
it, as she kneels there? Come,” continued he, speak- 














aithful. 





ing to his wife, “ you must forgive her. Look up, 
dame, at her, and think that our poor boy may be ask- 
ing the same to-morrow at noon.” 

The old woman looked up, and her dimmed eyes 
caught a sight of Mary’s imploring and beautiful at- 
titude ; it was not to be withstood. 

“As [ hope for mercy to my poor boy, whom you 


but to be drilled through by| have killed, so do I forgive you, unhappy young wo- 


man.” 

“ May God reward you, when you are summoned 
before him,” replied Mary. “It was the hardest 
task of all. Of you, Jacob, I have to ask forgiveness 
for depriving you of your early and truest friend— 
yes, and for much more. Of you, sir,” addressing 
the Domine, “ for my conduct towards you, which 
was cruel and indefensible,—wil] you forgive me?” 

“ Yes, Mary, from my heart I do forgive you,” re- 
plied L. 

“ Bless thee, maiden, bless thee !” sobbed the Do- 
inine. 

“ Father, I must ask of you the same—I have been 
a wilful child,——forgive me !” 

“ Yes, Mary; you could not help it,” replied old 
Stapleton, blubbering, “ it was all human natur.” 

“ And now,” said Mary, turning round on her 
knees to Tom, with a look expressive of anguish and 


\love, “to you, Tom, must be my last appeal. I 


know you will forgive me; | know you have—and this 
knowledge of your fervent love makes the thought 
more bitter that | have caused yourdeath. But hear 
me, Tom, and all of you hear me. I never loved but 
you; | have liked others much, I liked Jacob, but 
you only ever did make me feel I had a heart; and, 
alas! you only have I sacrificed. When led away 
by my folly to give you pain, | suffered more than 
you—for you have had my only, you shall have my 
eternal and unceasing love. ‘To your memory I am 
hereafter wedded, to join you will be my only wish 
—and if there be a buon granted me from Heaven, it 
would be to die with you, ‘'om—yes, in those dear 
arms.” 

Mary held out her arms to Tom, who falling down 
on his knes, embraced her, and thus they remained 
with their faces buried in euch other’s shoulders. 
The whole scene was now at its climax; it was too 
oppressive, and | felt faint, when I was roused by the 
voice of the Domine, who, lifting up both his arms, 
and extending them forth, solemnly prayed, O 
| Lord, look down upon these, Thy servants, in afilic- 
tion; grant to those who are to continue in their pil- 
grimage strength to bear Thy chastening—grant to 


| him who is to be summoned to Thee, that happiness 


which the world cannot give; and O God most 
mighty, God most powerful, lay not upon us burdens 
greater than we can bear. My children, let us pray.” 

The Domine knelt down, and repeated the Lord’s 
prayer; all followed his example, and then there was 
a pause. 

** Stapleton,” said I, pointing to Mary. | beekoned 
to the Domine. We assisted up old Tom, and then 
his wife, and led them away; the poor eld woman 
was in a state of stupefaction, and until she was out 
in the air was not aware that she had quitted her 
son. Stapleton had attempted to detach Mary from 
Tom, but in vain; they were locked together as if 
in death. At last Tom, roused by me, suffered his 




















hold to te loosened, and Mary was taken out ina 
happy state of insensibility, and carried to the inn by 
her father and the Domine. 

“ Are they all gone?” whispered Tom to me, as 
his head reclined on my shoulder. 

* All, Tom.” 

*« Then the bitterness of death is passed ; God have 
mercy on them, and assuage their anguish; they 
want His help more than I do.” 

A passionate flood of tears, which lasted some 


minutes, relieved the poor fellow ; he raised himself 


and drying his eyes, became more composed. 

* Jacob, | hardly need tell my dying request, to 
watch over my poor father and mother, to comfort 
poor Mary—God bless you, Jacob! you have indeed 
been a faithful friend, and may God reward you. 
And now, Jacob, leave me ; I must commune with 
my God and pray for forgiveness. The space be- 
tween me und eternity is but short.” 

Tom threw himself intomy arms, where he re- 
mained for some minutes; he then broke gently away 
and pointed to the door. I once more took hishand, 
and we parted. 

I went back to the inn, and ordering the horses to 
be put to, I explained to all but Mary the propriety 
of their now returning home. Mary was lifted in, 
and it was a relief to my mind to see them all depart. 
As for myself, I resolved to remain until the last ; 
but I was in a state of feverish agitation, which made 
me restless. AsI paced up and down the room, the 
newspaper caught my eye. [ laid hold of it mechan- 
ichally, and looked at it. A paragraph rivetted my 
attention. “His Majesty’s ship Immortalité, Cha- 
tham, to be paid off.’ Then our ship had come 
home. But what was that now? Yet something 
whispered to me that I ought to go to see Captain 
Maclean, and try if any thingcould be done. I knew 
his commanding interest, and although it was now too 
late, still | had an impulse to go and see him, which 
I could not resist. “ After all,” said 1 to myself, 
“I'm no use here, and [ may as well go.” This 
feeling, added to ny restlessness, induced me to order 
horses, and I went to Chatham, found out that Cap- 
tain Maclean was still on board, and took boat off to 
the frigate. I was recognized by the officers, who 
were glad to see me, and | sent a message to the 
captain, who was below, requestingto see him. I 
was asked into the cabin, and stated to him what 
had occurred, requesting his assistance, if possible. 

“ Faithful,” replied he, “it appears Tom Beaze- 
ley has deserted twice ; still there is much extenua- 
tion: at allevents, the punishment of death is toose- 
vere, and [don’t like it,—I can save him, and I will. 
By the rules of the services, a deserter from one ser- 
vice can be claimed from the other, and must be tried 
by hisofficers. His sentence is, therefore, not legal. 
I shall send a party of marines, and claim him asa 
deserter from the Navy, and they must and shall 
give him up—make yourself easy, Faithful, his life 
is as safe as yours.” 

I could have fallen on my knees and thanked him, 
theugh I could hardly believe that such good news 
was true. 

“ There is no time to lose, sir,” replied I, respect- 
fully : “he is to be shot to-morrow, at nine o'clock.” 

“He will be on board here to-morrow, at nine 
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o'clock, or Iam not Captain Maclean. But, as you 
say, there is no time to lose. Itis now nearly dark, 
and the party must be off immediately. { must write 
a letter on service to the commanding officer of the 
depét. Call my clerk.” 

I ran out and called the clerk. In a few minutes 
the letter was written, and a party of marines, with 
the second lieutenant, despatched with me on shore. 
[ ordered postchaises for the whole party, and before 
eleven we were at Maidstone. The lieutenant and 
I sat up all night, and at daylight we summoned the 
marines and went to the barracks, where we found 
the awful note of preparation going forward, and the 
commanding officer upand attending to the arrange- 
ments. I introduced the lieutenant, who presented 
the letter on service. 

“Good heavens! how fortunate ! 
lish his identity, I presume,” 

“ Every man here can swear to him.” 

“°Tis sufficient, Mr. Faithful. I wish you and 
your friend joy of this reprieve. The rules of the 
services must be obeyed, and you will sign a receipt 
for the prisoner.” 

This was done by the lieutenant, and the provost 
marshal was ordered to deliver up the prisoner. [ 
hastened with the marines into the cell: the door 
was unlocked. Tom, who was reading his Bible, 
started up, and perceiving the red jackets, thought 
that he was to be Jed out to execution. 

“ My lads,” exclaimed he, “1am ready: the soon- 
er this is over the better.” 

“ No, Tom,” said I, advancing ; “1 trust for better 
fortune. You are claimed as a deserter from the lm- 
mortalite.” 

Tom stared, lifted the hair from his forehead, and 
threw himself into my arms: but we had no time for 
the a display of feelings. We hurried Tom away from 
barracks, again I put the whole party into chaises ; 
and we soon arrived at Chatham, where we embark- 
ed on board of the frigate. ‘Tom was given into the 
charge of the master at arms, as a deserter, and a 
letter was written by Captain Maclean, demanding a 
court martial on him. 

“What will be the result?” inquired I of the 
first lieutenant, 

“The Captain says, little or nothing, as he was 
pressed as an apprentice, which is contrary to act of 
parliament.” 

I went down to cheer Tom with this inielligence, 
and, taking my leave, set off for London with a light 
heart. Still | thought it better not to communicate 
this good news until assurance was made doubly sure. 
[ hastened to Mr. Drummond’s, and detailed to them 
all which had passed. The next day Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe went with me to the Admiralty, where I had 
the happiness to find that all was legal, and that Tom 
could only be tried for his desertion from a man-of- 
war ; and that, if he could prove that he was an ap- 
prentice, he would, in all probability, be acquitted. 
The court-martial was summoned three days after 
the letter had been received by the Admiralty. I has- 
tened down to Chatham to be present. It was very 
short: the desertion was proved, and ‘Tom was called 
upon for his defence. He produced his papers, and 
proved that he was pressed before his time had ex- 
pired. The court was cleared for a few minutes, 
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and then re-opened: Tom was acquitted on the 
ground of illegal detention, contrary to act of parlia- 
ment, and he was free. I returned my thanks to 
Captain Maclean and the officers for their kindness, 
and left the ship with Tom in the cutter, ordered for 
me by the first lieutenant. My heart swelled with 
gratitude at the happy result. ‘Tom was silent, but 
his feelings I could well analyse. I gave to the men 
of the boat five guineas to drink Tom’s health, and, 
hastening tu the inn, ordered the carriage, and with 
Tom, who was a precious deposit, for upon his wel- 
fare depended the happiness of so many, I hurried to 
London as fast as I could, stopped at the Drummonds 
to communicate the happy intelligence, and then pro- 
ceeded to ny own house, where we slept. The next 
morning I dressed Tom in some of my own clothes, 
and we embarked in the wherry. 

“ Now, Tom,” said I, “ You must keep in the back- 
ground at first, while I prepare them. Where shall 
we go first ?” 

“Oh! to my mother,” replied Tom. 

We passed through Putney Bridge, and Tom’s bo- 
som heaved as he looked towards the residence of 
Mary. His heart was there, poor fellow! and he 
longed to have flown to the poor girl, and have dried 
her tears; but his first duty was to his parents. 

We soon arrived abreast of the residence of the 
old couple, and I desired Tom to pull in, but not turn 
his head round, lest they should see him before | had 
prepared them; for two much joy will ki!l as well as 


grief. Old Tom was not at his work, and all was 
quiet. I landed and went to the house, opened the 


door, and found them both sitting by the kitchen fire 
in silence, apparently occupied with watching the 
smoke as it ascended up the spacious chimney. 

“ Good morning to you both,” said 1; “ how do you 
find yourself, Mrs. Beazeley ?”’ 

“ Ah! deary me!” replied the old woman, putting 
her apron up to her eyes. 

“ Sit down, Jacob, sit down,” said old Tom; “we 
can talk of him now.” 

“ Yes, now that he’s in heaven, poor fellow!” 
terposed the old woman. 

“Tell me, Jacob,” said old Tom, with a quivering 
lip, “ did you see the last of him? Tell me all about 
it. How did he look? How did he behave? Was he 
soon out of his pain? And—Jacob— where is he bu- 
ried ?” 

“ Yes, ves,” sobbed Mrs. Beazeley ; “tell me where 
is the body of my poor child.”’ 

“Can you bear to talk about him?” said I. 

“Yes, yes; we can’t talk too much; it does us 
good,” replied she. “We have done nothing but 
talk about him since we left him.” 

“ And shal! till we sink into our graves,”’ said old 
Tom, “ which won't be long. I’ve nothing to wish 
for now, and I'l] never sing again, that’s sartain. We 
sha’n’t last long, eitherof us. As for me,”’ continued 
the old man, with a melancholy smile, looking down 
at his stumps, “I may well say that I’ve éwo foet in 
the grave already. But come, Jacob, tell us all about 
him.” 

“I will,” replied [: “and, my dear Mrs. Beazeley, 
you must prepare yourself for different tidings than 
what you expect. ‘T'om is not yet shot.” 


in- 


thful. 


“ Not yet, Jacob!” cried old Tom, seizing me by 
the arm, and squeezing it with the force of a vice, as 
ie looked me earnestly in the face. 

‘He lives: and I am in hopes he will be pardoned.” 

Mrs. Beazeley sprang from her chair and seized 
me by the other arm. 

“ | see—I see by your face! Yes, Jacob, he is par- 
loned ; and we shall have our J'om again.” 

“ You are right, Mrs. Beazely ; he is pardoned, and 
will soon be here.”’ 

The old couple sank down on their knees beside 
me. I Jeft them, and beckoned from the door to Tom, 
who flew up, and in a moment was in their arms. | 
assisted him to put his mother into her chair, and 
then went out to rcover myself from the agitating 
I remained about an hour outside, and then 
returned. ‘The old couple seized me by the hands, 
and invoked blessings on my head. 

“You must now part with Tom a little while,” 
said 1; “there are others to make happy besides 
yourselves.” 

‘Very true,”’ replied old Tom; “go, my lad, and 
comfort her. Come missus, we musn’t forget others.” 

“Ohno. Go, Tom; go and tell that I don’t care 
how soon she is my daughter.” 

Tom embraced his mother and followed me to the 
boat: we pulled up against the tide, and were soon 
at Putney. 

“Tom, you had better stay in the boat. 
either come or send for you.” 

It was very unwillingly that Tom consented, but | 
overruled his entreaties, and he remained. I walked 
to Mary’s house and entered. She was up in the 
little parlour, dressed in deep mourning; when I en- 
tered she was looking out upon the river; she turned 
her head, and perceiving me rose to meet me. 

** You do not come to upbraid me, Jacob, I am 
sure,”’ said she, in a melancholy voice; “ you are too 
kind-hearted for that.” 

“ No, no, Mary; I am come to comfort you, if pos- 
sible a 

“That is not possible. Look at me, Jacob. Is 
there not a worm—a canker—that gnaws within?” 

The hollow cheek, and wild flaring eye, once so 
beautiful, but too plainly told the truth. 

“Mary,” said I, “sitdown: you know what the 
Bible says,—‘ It is good for us to be afflicted.’” 

* Ves, yes,” sobbed Mary, “T deserve all I suffer ; 
and I bow in humility. But am I not too much 
punished, Jacob? Not that I would repine: but is it 
not too much for me to bear, when I think that I am 
the destroyer of one who loved me?” 

“ You have not been the destroyer, Mary.” 

“ Yes, yes; my heart tells me that I have.” 

“But I tell you that you have not. Say, Mary, 
dreadful as the punishment has been, would you not 
kiss the rod with thankfulness, if it cured you of your 
unfortunate disposition, and prepared you to make a 
good wife?’ 

“That it has cured me, Jacob, I can safely assert ; 
but it has also killed me as well as him. But I wish 
not to live: and I trust, in a few short months, to re- 
pose by his side.” 

“T hope you will have your wish, Mary, very soon, 
but not in death.” 


scene. 
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“ Not dead !”” shrieked the old woman. 


“ Merciful beavens! what do you mean, Jacob!” 
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“ I said you were not the destroyer of poor Tom—| Jacob: it will be probably the last command I receive 


you have not been, he has not yet suffered ; there was|from them, and I shall obey it; will that please you, 
an informality, which has induced them to revise the| dear Jacob ?” 
sentence,” That evening the day was fixed, and now I must 
‘, Jacob,” replied Mary, it is cruelty to raise my|not weary the reader with a description of my feel- 
hopes only to crush them again. If not yet dead, he| ings, or of my happiness in the preparations for the 
is still to die. 1 wish you had not told me so,” continu-| ceremony. Sarah and I, Mary and ‘l'om, were united 
ed she, bursting intu ears; “ what a state of agony|on the same day, and there was nothing to cloud our 
and suspense must he have been in all this time,|liappiness. Tom took up his abode with his father 
and—I have caused his sufferings! I trusted he had|and mother; and Mary, radiant with happiness, even 
long been released from this crue], heartless world.”| more beautiful than ever, has settled down into an 
The flood of tears which followed, assured me that] excellent doting wife. For Sarah, I hardly need say 
I could safely impart the glad intelligence. “ Mary,|the same: she was my friend from childhood, she is 
Mary, listen to me.” now all that a man could hope and wish for. We have 
“ Leave me, leave me,” sobbed Mary, waving her| been married several years, and are blessed w ith a 








hand. numerous family. 
“No, Mary, not until 1 tell you that Tom is not} I am now alinost at a conclusion. I have only to 
only alive, but—pardoned.” acquaint the reader with a few particulars relative to 


“ Pardoned !” shrieked Mary. my early friends. Stapleton is still alive, and is 
“ Yes, pardoned, Mary,—free, Mary,--and in a few| wedded to his pipe, which, with him, although the 
taste for tobacco has been considered as an acquired 





minutes will be in your arms,” 
Mary dropped on her knees, raised her hands and | one, may truly be asserted to be, human nature. He 
r } 


eyes to heaven, and then fell into a state of insensi-} has two wherries with apprentices, and from them 
bility. ‘Tom, who had followed me, and remained| gainsa good livelihood, without working himself. He 
near the house, had heard the shriek, and could no| says that the boys are not so honest as | was, and 
longer restrain himself; he flew into the room as|cheat him nota Jittle: but he consoles himself by as- 
Mary fell, and I put her into his arms. At the first} serting that it is nothing but human natur. Old Tom 
signs of returning sensibility I left them together, | is also strong and hearty, and says that he don’t in- 
and went to find old Stapleton, to whom I was more} tend to follow his legs for some time yet. His dame, 
brief in my communication. Stapleton continued to| he says, is peaking, but Mary requires no assistance. 
smoke his pipe during my narrative. Old Tom has left off mending boats, his sign is taken 

“ Glad of it, glad of it,” said he, when I finished ;|down, for he is now comfortable. When Tom mar- 
“I were just thinking how all these senses brought) ried, | asked him what he wished to do; he requested 
eot| me to lend him money to purchase a lighter. | made 





us into trouble, more than all, that sense of love: 
me into trouble, and made me kill a man,—got my|him a present of a new one, just jaunched by Mr. 
poor wife into trouble, and drowned her,—and now|Drummond’s firm. But old Stapleton made over to 
almost shot ‘T'om, and killed Mary. Had too much|him the 200/. left to him by Mr. Turnbull, and his 
of HUMAN NATUR lately,—nothing but moist eyes and | nother brought out an equal sum from her hoards. 
empty pipes. Met that sargeant yesterday, had a|This enabled ‘Tom to purchase another lighter, and 
turn up: Tom settled one eye, and, old as I am, I've | now he has six or seven, I forget which ; at all events, 
settled the other fora time. He’s in bed fora fort-| he is well off, and adding to his wealth every year. 
night,—couldn’t help it,—human natur.” | They talk of removing to a better house, but the old 
1 took leave of Stapleton, and calling in upon Tomjcouple wish to remain. Old Tom, especially, has 
and Mary, shaking hands with the one, and kissing} built an arbour where the old boat stood, and sits 
the other, I despatched a letter to the Domine, ac-| there carolling his songs, and watching the craft as 
quainting him with what had passed, and then has-|they go up and down the river. 
tened to the Drummonds, and imparted the happy Mr. and Mrs. Warncliffe still continue my neigh- 
results of my morning’s work to Sarah and her|bours and dearest friends. Mrs. Turnbull died a few 
mother. }months back, and | am now in possession of the 
“ And now, Sarah, having so successfully arrangec ; whole property. My father and mother-in-law are 
the affairs of other people, I should like to plead in| well and happy. Mr. Drummond will retire from 
my own behalf. I think that after having been de-| business as soon as he can wind up his multifarious 
prived almost wholly of your dear company for a|concerns. I have but one more to speak of—the old 
month, I deserve to be rewarded.” Domine. It is now two years since I closed the eyes 
“You do, indeed, Jacob,” said Mrs. Drummond,| of this worthy man. As he increased in years, so did 
“and Lam sure that Sarah thinks so too, if she will|he in his abstraction of mind, and the governors of 
but acknowledge it.” the charity thought it necessary to superannuate him 
“| do acknowledge it, mamma; but what is this} with a pension. It was a heavy blow to the old man 
reward to be ?” who asserted his capabilities to continue to instruct; 
“That you will allow your father and mother to ar-| but people thought otherwise, and he accepted my 
range an early day for our nuptials, and also allow| offer to take up his future residence with us, upon 
Tom and Mary to be united at the same alter.” the understanding that it was necessary that our chil- 
“ Mamma, have I not always been a dutiful daugh-| dren, the eldest of whom, at that time, was but four 
ter?” years old, should be instructed in Latin and Greek. 
“ Yes, my love, you have.” He removed to us with all his books, &c., not forget- 


“Then I shall doas Il am bidden by my parents,|ting the formidable birch; but as the children would 
») 
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not take to the Latin of their own accord, and Mrs. 
Faithful would not allow the rod to be made use of, 
the Domine’s occupation was gone. Still, such was 
the force of habit, that he never went without the 
Latin grammar in his pocket, and | have often 
watched him sitting down in the poultry-yard, fancy- 
ing, I presume, that he was in his school. ‘There 
would he decline, construe, and conjugate aloud, his 
only witnesses being the poultry, who woul ld now and 
then raise a gobble, got ble, gobble, while the ducks 
with their quack, quack, quack, were still more im- 
pertinent in their replies. A sketch of him, in this 
position, has been taken by Sarah, and now hangs 
over the mantle-piece of my study, between two of 
Mr. Turnbull’s drawings, one of an iceberg on the 
17th of August °78, and the other showing the dan- 
n of the Camel whaler, jammed between 
the floe of ice, in latitude —, and longitude — 
yw finished my narrative. There 
are two morals, I trust, to be drawn from the events 
of my life ; one of which is, that in society we natu- 
; r support, and that he 
throws himself out of 


gerous positic 


Reader, I have n 


rally depend upon each other fi 
who asserts his indept ndence, 


the current which bears to advancement ;—the other 
cood education, and 
expected that 


is, that with the advantages of 
good principle, although it cannot be 
every one will be so fortunate as | have been, still 
there is every reasonable hope, and every right to 
expect, that we shall do well in this world. ‘Thrown 
up, as the Domine expressed himself, as a tangle 
weed from the river, you have seen the orphan and 
charity-boy rise to wealth and consideration,—you 
have seen how he who was friendless, secured to 
himself the warmest friends,x—he who required every 








thing from others, became in a situation to protect 
and assist in return—he who c uld not cal! one indi- 
yn, united to the object of his attach- 
th a numerous family,—and to 
amass al] these advantages and this sum of happiness, 
the only capital with which he embarked was—a 
good education and good principles. 
Reader, farewell! 


vidual his relati 
ment, and blessed wi 





And having now completed “ Jacob Faithful,” we 
trust to the satisfaction of our readers, we will make 
a few remarks. We commenced writing on our own 
profession, and having com yjleted four tales, novels, 
or whatever you may please to call them, in * Jacob 
Faithful,” we quitted the salt water for the fresh. 
From the wherry we shall now step on shore, and in 
our next Number we shall introduce to our readers 
“The Adventures of Japhet, in search of his Father.” 


From the United Service Journal 
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Mr. Eprror,—Dining one day, lately, with a party 
of military men, several of them dis tinguished for 
their talents, their acquirements, and their literary 
productions, the conversation having turned upon 
“ Peninsular Recollections,” [ related those incidents 
of which I had been an eye-witness, on the ever- 
memorable night of the assault of Badajoz. 










1 have put the subject of that conversation, toge- 
ther with some collateral anecdotes, into the subjoin- 
ed narrative, which, if you think fit, | shall be glad 
nserted in your excellent Journal. 
pt ha Aug. 1834. A Constant Reaper. 


to have 


I was upon the hill, with the chief of the medical 
staff, now Sir James M‘Grigor, and standing near 
Lord Wellington, during the night of the assault of 
As soon as it became dark the different 
army be gan to move in the direction 
of the points to be attacked. The silence was only 
broken by the deep-toned sound of the cathedral 
The suspense was awful. 

At length, hre-balls thrown by the enemy from 
the parapets, from the intensity of their light, ena- 
bled them to discover our advancing columns. The 
momentary intervals of total darkness which followed 
had a most Imposing ¢ flect. 

Tho conflict at last began. 
whole front, f 
The glare 
powcer and 


2 ‘ r* 
Badajoz*. 


divisions of the 


clock striking the hour. 


The parapet of the 
r about two hours, poured forth fire. 
of light occasioned by explosions, of gun- 

other combustibles, t y fire-balls, the fir- 
ing of cannon, incessant peals of musketry, the burst- 
ing of shells and hand-grenades, gave to the breaches 
and tothe whole front, an awfully grand appearance. 

The wounded now began toarrive: from them we 
could obtain no distinct information. The anxiety 
to receive intelligence from the scene of action be- 
came more and more intense. 

At length, a staff-oflicer galloped up, exclaiming, 
“ Where is Lord Wellington? My Lord, lam come 
from the breaches: the troops, after repeated at- 
tempts, have failed in entering them. So many offi- 
cers have fallen, that the men, dispersed in the ditch, 
are without leaders; and if your Lordship does not 
immediately send a strong reinforcement, they must 
andon the enterprise. Lieut.-Col. M‘Leod, of the 
d regiment, has been killed in the breach.” 
A light was instantly brought, and Lord Welling- 
ton noted the report with a steady hand. His coun- 
tenance was pale and expressed great anxiety. In 
his manner and language he preserved perfect cov!- 
Major-General Hay’s bri- 
gade was ordered to advance to the breaches.” 

Another staff-officer soon arrived, bringing infor- 
mation that General Picton had obtained possession 
of the Castle. 

‘* Who brings that intelligence 
Wellington. The officer gave his name. 
you certain, Sir?” 

“ Lentered the 
left it, and General Picton in possession.” 
how many men?” “ His division.” 

It is impossible to imagin the change this produced 
in the feelings of all around. 

“ Return, Sir, and desire General Picton to main- 
tain his position at all hazards.” 

Having despatched this messenger, Lord Welling- 
ton directed a second officer to proceed to the Castle 
to repeat his orders to Genera! Picton. 


ness and self-possession. 


had 


exclaimed Lord 
“ Are 


Castle with the troops ; have just 
“With 


* At eight o'clock in the evening an orderly serjeant en- 
tered the tent of General Leith, with whom the author ol 
this narrative had been dining, and informed the General 
that his division (the 5th) was under arms. All immedi 








ately arose and separated in silence. 
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At this moment, a youthful and gallant aide-de- 
camp indiscreetly put a question to the chief, for the 
unseasonableness of which he received a rebuke. 

Here I must interrupt the narrative, to instance 
the fatality which befel two friends from whom I had 
parted on the evening preceding the assault. 

Major Singer and Captain Cholwich of the Royal 
Fusileers, and I, had sat together for several hours 
upon an eminence, observing the effects produced by 
our breaching batteries upon the curtain of La T'ri- 
nidad, which was soon reduced to a heap of ruins. 
The assault was expected to take place that evening. 
On our parting, Major Singer, shaking my hand, said 
“ —, to-morrow I shall be a lieutenant-colonel, 
or in the kingdom of heayen.” 

Picton’s division being in possession of the Castle, 
and General Walker’s brigade having entered by es- 
calade the bastion of St. Vincente, close to the Gua- 
diana, on the opposite side of the town, the enemy 
abandoned the breaches, to visit which I set out at 
dawn of day. Meeting some men of the Fusileers 
I inquired for Major Singer. “ We are throwing 
the last shovels of earth upon his grave ;” the brink 
of which, where he fell, was marked by his blood. 

“Ts Captain Cholwich safe ?” 

“In the act of climbing over that palisade (inter- 
secting the inundation,) he was wounded, fell into 
the water, and was seen no more.” 

Pursuing the course taken by the 4th and light di- 
visions, painfully indicated by the numbers of men 
and officers lying dead in the line of their march, | 
reached the great breach. This breach I found co- 
vered with the dead from its base to its summit, 
many were stripped, Amongst them I recornized 
the countenances of several well known to me. In 
ascending the breach my feet receded at every step 
in the debris, so as to render my advance slow and 
difficult. Its summit was defended by chevaux-e- 
frize, constructed with long sword-blades firmly fixed 
in the tranks of trees. Behind the chevaux-de-frize, 
a broad and decp trench had been cut, into whi 
our men must have been precipitated had they suc- 
ceeded in surmounting this almost insurmountable 
barrier. Above wasa battery of 12-pounders com- 
pletely enfilading the g 
near to each other, so as to render them appart ntly 





1 


reat and the small breach, 
the strongest parts of the fortress. 

I next visited the Castle, at the bottom of whose 
walls nearly forty feet high, were lying shattered 
ladders, broken muskets, exploded shells, and hand- 
grenades, with the dead bodies of many of our brave 
men. I ascended into the Castle by a ladder, the 
only one which preserved its situation against the 
wall. Amongst the dead I recognized the | 
the gallant Major Ridge, of the 5th regiment, lying 
near the gate communicating with the town, in forc- 
ing which he had falien riddled with balls. On en- 
tering the city by the Talavera gate, I found it a 
more difficult task than I had expected. The ditch, 
into whichI descended, was inundated, the gate near- 
ly built up, the approach being by a narrow cause- 
way just raised above the water, and scarcely wide 
enough for two persons to pass. 
the Connaught Rangers overpowered by excitement 


“ly of 








I met a soldier of ; 





and brandy; the fellow looked at me suspiciously, 
and appeared disposed to dispute my passage. lle 
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held his loaded musket at half present, and | was pre- 
pared to close with him; but fortunately, flattery 
succeeded, and he allowed me to pass. 

Soon after entering the town, a girl about nine 
years of age implored my protection * por el amor de 
Dios” for her mother. Anumber of soldiers of a dis- 
tinguished regiment were in the house, armed, and 
under the influence of every evil passion, and the 
wretched woman became their victim. 

1 met another man of the 88th regiment dragging 
1 peasant by the collar, with the intention, as he de- 
clared, of putting him to death in atonement for not 
having money in his possession. A fortunate allu- 
sion, Which, as in the former instance, | made to the 
gallantry of his corps and country, saved the life of 
his intended victim. 

My object in going into the town was in the hope 
—vain indeed—of affording protection to a family in 
house | had residec months while 
the head-quarters of our army were at Badajoz after 


whose or several 


the battle of Talavera. I found that the house had 
been plundered, the furniture d stroyed, and I could 
not learn anything of the family*. 

The town had now become a scene of plunder and 
devastation ; our soldiers and our women, in a state 
of intoxication, had lost all controi over themselves. 
"hese, together with numbers of Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese who had come into the city fiom the neigh- 
bourhood in search of pl inder, filled eve ry street. 
M ny were cisposst ssed of the r DOM ty by others; 
ind these interchanges of plunder in many 


were not effected without bloodshed, whon the party 


cases 


s suffi rently s0- 


about to be deprived of his spoils wa 
soldiers had taken pos- 


er to offerresistance. Our 


mn of the shops, stationed themselves behind the 
counters, and were selling the goods contained in 
them. These were again displaced by more nume- 
rous parties, who became shop-keepers in their turn ; 


ind thus, one set replaced another until order was 
stored 

In addition to the incessant firing through the key- 

oles of t front doors of houses as the readiest way 

if forcing locks, a desultory and wanton discharge 

musketry was kept up! e str , placing others 

\ I 8 mysell liter y between cross fires. 


Many of our own people were thus killed and wound- 


“|: and it was afterwards well known, that numbers 


in the hospitals had been wounded by their own 
comrat 

I was glad to « : from this scene of infuriated 
icentiousness, in which all the worst passions of hu- 


tur yey, i¢ he nr . } 1 rat ? 
LLUI ‘ cd vo ve IN unrestrained Ope rauon. 


on the day following 


man t 
An attempt was in vain made 


* | was an inmate of this house when the Intelligence of 


the surre ! tlushing to the British army under the 
" an [the j i ( iwtham arrived. ‘lhe guns ol 
‘ rt for the usion. The lady of the 

} a very hearted woman, eutered my partment, 

| n : Don Carlos, hay grandes noticias, los 

s ton i Flusingo, mas grande que la Francia” 

Great news, Don Charles—the English have taken 


She considered the pow 
W hen I point 


1 out the island of Walcheren upon a map, which she had 


ving. larger than Frances 


er of N ipoleon at an ei d. and Spain tres 


just borrowed from a or wise man, her countenance 


anged, assuming a mixed expression ol doubt and belief 


lisappomtnent ind mortibcation 
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to collect our soldiers ; the troops sent into the town 
for that purpose, however, joined in the work of plun- 
der. 

It was not until the morning of the 9th that I re- 
turned to Badajoz. The scene which presented it- 
self on my arrival would require the pencil of a Ho- 
garth to describe. Hundreds of both sexes were ly- 
ing in the streets in a state of helpless intoxication, 
habited in various costume. Amongst them were 
those who had fallen by the hands of their comrades. 
Nor was it easy to discriminate between the drunken 
and the dead; both were often equally pale and mo- 
tionless. 

Churches and convents, shops and stores with 
wine and spiritous liquors, private houses and palaces 
had all been plundered. The actors of these exces- 
ses were attired in the habits of priests, with broad 
brimmed hats, of monks and of nuns, and in the dres- 
ses of grandees and of ladies of rank. I quartered 
myself in the house of Don Emmanuel de la Rocha, 
a canon of the cathedral, a man of liberal opinions, 
and said to be in the French interest. He was glad 
to receive a British officer into his house. Count 
Phillippon, the French governor, had been my pre- 
decessor. His papers were lying scattered about the 
room ; amongst them | found his commission, which 
[ sent to head-yuarters, and a number of billet-doua 
of his staff. 

Don Manuel, who had scarcely yet recovered from 
his alarm, said that he had been nocked about with 
the butt ends of muskets by the soldiers who had en- 
tered his house, and pricked by their bayonets, in or- 
der to force him to give up treasures they suspected 
he had concealed. The old and the young were 
equally victims to the most savage brutality, less the 
natural disposition of the men than the result of mad- 


dening intoxication ; and subsequent inquiry left no| costed me. 
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joz (when the head-quarters were there,) had taken 
refuge at Elvas during the siege. She returned as 
soon as order was restored. 

The city still continued, on the third day after the 
assault, in the exclusive possession of a disorganized 
and tumultuous soldiery ; acknowledging no law, con- 
sidering every thing within their grasp their own, 
and allowing no impediments to interpose themselves 
between desire and gratificatien. 

On entering the cathedral, I saw three British 
soldiers literally drowned in brandy. A spacious 
vault had been converted into a spirit depét for the 
use of the garrison. ‘The casks had been pierced 
with musket-balls, and their contents escaping, had 
formed a pool of some depth. These men becoming 
intoxicated had fallen head foremost into the liquor, 
the position in which I found them, and were suffo- 
cated. 

I passed the night in my clothes, with a brace of 
pistols by my side. Every noise! heard, or thought 
[ heard, (not sleeping, as may be supposed, very 
sound,) brought me upon my legs, with a pistol in my 
hand. 

My equipage, including horses, mules, &c., of se- 
veral hundred pounds value, might have been plunder- 
ed in an instant, without the possibility of replacing 
it. On the following day General Power marched 
his Portuguese brigade into the town. A gallows 
was erected on the Placa, or Square. Its appearance 
alone had a magical effect ; not a man was executed 
and order was restored. Sentinels having been 
placed at my quarter, | was now relieved from fur- 
ther apprehension. 

At the door of the cathedral, into which the wound- 
ed were now being removed from the camp, a pele, 


= 





jaded, thin little woman, very shabbily dressed, ac- 
She introduced herself as the Marchio- 


; | . . - 
doubt but that every woman who had not concealed | ness of Innojosa; had recently emerged from a sub- 


herself incurred outrage. 


terranean chamber in the chuch, where with others 


General Walker was in the French hospital des-|she had taken up her nightly abode for security dur- 


perately wounded. 
men deserted him in a panic, occasioned by the ap- 
prehension of the explosion of a mine. Being left 
alone, a French soldier, finding no opposition, turned 
and fired over a traverse at the General. ‘The shot 
struck his watch, suspended in his bosom, was thus 
diverted from its course, down the right side, break- 
ing ribs and wounding large blood-vessels. ‘The 
Frenchmen afterwards inflicted several bayonet 
wounds, tore off his epaulettes, and was only deter- 
red from giving the General an immediate coup de 
grace, from the conviction of his having already re- 
ceived a mortal wound. 

Fhe medical officers who attended the General 


After getting into the town his|ing the siege. 





had little expectation of his recovery ; and by their 
unremitting care during several months, he was, un- 
der Providence, saved. 

Several wounded officers, who had been removed | 
into the town, soon after it was taken, described | 
their having been exposed to great personal danger, | 
by the licentious conduct of their own men, who had | 
entered the houses, plundered the rooms in which} 
they were confined to bed and abused the females. 
One in particular, who had been conveyed to the 
house of the Caldera family, so described his situa- 
Madame Caldera formerly the belle of Bada- 








lioh. 


dajoz on the evening of the 6th of April, 1812 





She requested my permission to re- 
move a mattress, of which many had been deposited 
in the church for use, as well as for security. I re- 
plied—* the wounded stand in need of them.” The 
Spanish General O’Lawle, attached to the head- 
quarters, interceded ; at last it was intimated that a 
mattress should be placed on the outside of the 
church door when it became dark. 

The General, the Hon. Charles Colville, who so 
gallantly led the fourth division to the assault, was 
amongst the wounded who were brought into the 
town. I frequently visited him, and had the gratifi- 
cation of witnessing his recovery. 

General Hay took me to the quarter of Colonel. 
now Sir George, Elder, commanding a Portuguese 
regiment of Cacadc¢res, whe had received several se- 
vere and dangerous wounds. Whilst apparently 
doing well, he was seized with locked jaw, which 
placed him in imminent danger. Contrary to all ex- 
pectation, he recovered. But he has ever since been 


subject to severe spasms, not only extremely distress- 


ing 


but very alarming whilst they continue. As 


soon as he was able, he gave me the following ac- 
count of his own proceedings :— 


Memorandum of the siege and the assault of Ba- 
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We opened our fire on the 3lst of March, from 
twenty-six pieces of cannon in the second parellel, 
to breach the face of the bastion at the south-east 
angle of the fort called La Trinidad, and the flank of 
the bastion, by which the face is defended, called 
Santa Maria: the fire on these continued with great 
effect. And on the 4th of April, in the morning, we 
opened another battery of six guns, in the second 
parallel, against the shoulder of the ravelin of St. 
Roque and the wall in its gorge. 

Practicable breaches were effected in the bastions 
above-mentioned on the evening of the 5th; but it 
appeared that the enemy had entrenched the bastion 
of La Trinidad, and the most formidable preparations 
were making for the defence of both the breaches ; 
in consequence of which, Lord Wellington delayed 
the attack for another day, in order to turn all the 
guns in the batteries in the second parallel on the 
curtain of La Trinidad, in hopes that, by effecting a 
third breach, the troops would be enabled to turn the 


enemy’s work for the defence of the other two breach- | 


es. ‘The third breach was effected int 
the 6th, and the fire of the face of the bastion Santa 
Maria and the flank of the bastion La Trinidad being 
overcome, Lord Wellington directed that the place 
should be attacked that night. 

The plan for the assault was, that Lieutenat-Gen- 
eral Picton should attack the castle of Badajoz by 
escalade, with the third division; while the 4th di- 
vision, commanded by the Honourable Major-Gener- 
al Colville, and the light division, commanded by Co- 
lonel Barnard, attacked the breaches in the bastions 
of La Trinidad and of Santa Maria, and in the cur- 
tain by which they are connected. 

On this occasion I was second in command to Co- 
lonel Barnard, and in the assault on Badajos, two re- 
giments of Portuguese Cacadores and a few compa- 
nies of the 95th Rifle Regiment were placed under 
my orders. Colonel Barnard commanded the re- 
mainder of the light division, composed of the 43d, 
52d, and remaining companies of Riflemen, which he 
conducted to the breach. I was directed to follow 
the leading brigade at a respectable distance, and 
not to advance until the rear of the forty-therd 
regiment entered the ditch. I therefore remained 
under cover until an officer of the Rifle Regiment 
(who very handsomely volunteered for those ser- 
vices) followed the 43d regiment, and in a short time 
returned, and reported that he had seen the troops in- 
to the ditch. I then advanced, and on my reaching 
the glacis, I was astonished when 1 observed the 
frightful confasion among the troops in the ditch; 
and in order to ascertain the particulars, | immed)- 
ately descended the ladders, at the bottom of which I 
met Major Broke (now Colonel Sir Charles Broke 
Vere,) who was severely wounded. I understood 
from him that nearly all the field officers were either 
killed or wounded ; and that the attack on the great 
breach, La Trinidad, had failed; and that he was 
going back to report the particulars to the Com- 
mander-in chief, Lord Wellington. I immediately 
pushed forward; and as I was endeavouring to form 
some of the troops near me, in order to Jead them to 
the small breach on the left, Santa Maria, I was at 
that moment severely wounded; and upon my re- 
gaining the glacis, by the assistance of some soldiers, 


he evening of| 
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to the best of my recollection, I was a second time 
wounded on the glacis, and afterwards | was carried 
on men’s shoulders to the cau p. 

On the evening of the assault I invited five friends 
to dine with me: during dinner and after, not a sin- 
gle word was mentioned on the subject of the attack 
which was to take place on that night. About eight 
o'clock, the orderly serjeant came into the tent to re- 
port that the parade was ready-formed. We imme- 
diately stood up, and I proposed a bumper to our 
success; and as my old friend Major O‘Hare of the 
Rifle Corps was named to command the forlorn hope, 
I shook him by the hand and said, that | hoped we 
should meet the next day, when I should have the 
pleasure to congratulate him on his promotion to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy. ‘The poor fellow thanked me 
and said, “ By Jove, Elder, we have seen a great deal 
of service together, and we have had our share of 
hard knocks, and | sincerely hope we shal! meet to- 
morrow.” We thendispersed, every one tu his post; 
but, unfortunately, our “ next’’ meeting never took 
place 

Major O’Hare led the forlorn hope to the breach. 
He and Captain Morphew, of the 3d Cacadores (who 
llikewise dined with me on that day) were amongst 
the first killed; two other officers of the same din- 
ner party and myself were very severely wounded ; 
only one out of the six that sat down to dinner 





ana 
escaped. 

I must here notice the fate of a very fine young 

man, Captain St. Pol, of the Royal Fusileers, who 
died of the wounds he had received during the as- 
sault, after amputation of the leg. I wrote to the 
Duke of Kent an account of this officer, to which [ 
received the following reply : 
“ I have to acknowledge, with many thanks, your 
tter of the 25th ult., containing a statement of the 
case, sufferings, and death of my young friend and 
protogé, Captain St. Pol. .. - 

“The loss of this promising young man has been 
a source of great affliction to his friends, but it is 
as to myself, to re- 


some consolation to them, as well 
t that his noble and heroic conduct had so justyl 
secured to him the esteem and attachment ofall] those 
who were acquainted with him. 
(Signed) 

* Kensington Palace, May 25, 1812.’ 
Captain St. Pol wasa son of the Duke of Orleans, 
Louis Philippe, to whom he bore a striking resem- 


“ EDWARD.” 


biance, 
Soon after the capture of Badajoz, General Power, 


Colonel Fletcher, the chief engineer, who afterwards 
fell at the assault of St. Sebastian, Colonel Buchan, 


and several! other friends, were engaged to dine with 
me. On that morning, whilst writing a letter to 
England, | heard an explosion like the sound of a 
gun. Don Manuel, my host, rushed into my room, 
exclaiming, “ Monsier, votre cuisinier est mort.” 

I found Gonsalvez, the cook, lying extended upon 
the kitchen floor, covered with part of one 
of his hands was on the opposite si of the room, 
The barrel of a musket lying near the body, explain- 
ed the cause of the catastrophe. ‘The barrel, left by 
the soldiers who had plundered the house, probably 


blood ; 


ae 





half filled with ball cartridges, had served the purpose 
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of a poker. Gonsalvez had unfortunately inserted) voyages of Morell, and in both cases we have exam- 
the breech end into a fire larger than usual; it ex-| ples of the glorious results which political freedom 
ploded, and produced this fatal issue. Nota vestige|in any country is capable of producing in its influ- 
of the heart could be discovered upon examining the|ence on humanity. Here we have the most gratify- 
body; it had been blown to atoms. ‘Thus terminated] ing combinations of heroism and intellectual power, 
the life and culinary labours of Gonsalvez. jenterprize and judgment, ambition rendering itself 

Although not in holy orders, I possessed a degree| useful by submitting to the dictates of philanthropy. 

power over the churches, rivalling, if not exceed-| Long may the Americans be devoted to such a sys- 


ing, that of the bishop. becoming impatient of lay tem. 
control in matters ecclesiastical, the prelate intimated} After a brief but interesting account of his family, 
his intention of paying me a visit one evening, after} Mr. Fanning enters into some particulars respecting 
he had taken his siesta. Supported by the cannons,| the history of his own life. It turns out that, bya 
Caldera and de Ja Rocha, I received the bishop, who| combination of unfortunate circumstances, his educa- 
arrived, attended by the Cadbildo Ecclestastico. |! tion was somewhat limited, and this effect was partly 
Having partaken of chocolate and dolces, the bi-| to be attributed to the early period at which he went 
shop, after some generai conversation, made known | to sea, At fourteen years oi age he commenced as 
to me, through his secretary, the object of his visit,|a cabin boy, and in the years 1792 and 1793, we find 
of r m performing his first voyage to the South Seas, 

l replied, “the sound of the bells would disturb/ It is not necessary that we should pursue the details 
the wounded,”’ with which the churches were filled.| of the life so minutely as he has very properly sup- 
The prelate, appreciating the force of my argum« nt, | plied it, and it will be our course, therefore, to as 


“my sanction for ringing the belis., 
i 





took his leave. We parted, and continued upon good|{rom his pages the contents, which appear to us, to 
terms. olier the materials of the greatest interest. 
During the last summer, a lady and a gentleman It would appear from the author’s account of a 


occupied with myself a public conveyance from Ful-| visit which he paid to the Falkland Islands, in 1797, 
ham to London Perceiving my companions to be] that the rude state in which he found them was very 
Spaniards, I addressed the latter: “Sir, you come] little different from that which is attributed to them 
from a country where | passed six of the happiest|at the present day. At all events, the habits of the 
years of my life.” inimals of every kind which frequent the island 
” His countenance lighted up. He had been Alcade] seem not to have encountered the slightest limitation 
(mayor) of Badajoz, intimate with ,| from the encroachments of man. We allude particw- 
Don Manuel, and others, my old friends. From|larly to the fact, that the rookery of birds describes 
him I learned, with regret, that they, like himself,|by Mr. Fauning as having been maintained in 1797, 
had been expatriated for their political opinions.| we have seen recently noticed as still subsisting in 
When we parted, with an embrace, a tear stood in/all its pristine vigour. We do not for a moment sug- 
his eve. gest that the permanence of the rookery should be 
7 disturbed; all we mean to say is, that its existence 
isa proof of the little disposition there must be in 


the Calderas 


men to settle in these islands, and in such a point of 
F } R view, the fact is worth mentioning. ‘The descrip- 





, +7.) tion of s very singuls ndezvous differs . 
Voyages Round the World; with selected sketches\“°" ° this very onguss rende - . differs iy no 
—— y . , iw ror ne ecent! rivel ap's I ) 

o} Voyages to the Nouth Seas, North and Nouth| mg n that recer y given by ip ain ore 


Pacific Oceans, China, + ‘ey P roned under the i wat mn we copied trom his work, save only that 
command and agency of the author ; also informa- Mr. Fanning seems to have made better use of his 
. . ; ‘* ' ; -_ near | } 
lu n relating fo npo tant lat fiscoveries : b tween| Visi : an ThOSt adler Successors, f arlicuiarly in the 
the years 1792 and 1832, together with the Report|**tcle of eggs, and these he was able to cure in such 
of the first American Expl g Expedition, pa- t wey as to make them st for nine months. 
tronized by the United States Government, in ti ur. Fanning gives a very striking description 
Brigs Seraph and Annawan, to the Southern = aifticulties — hh the = p encounte red in “ 
Hem sphere. By Edmund Fanning l y l. large ja mpt to re cn tne snore ol assafuero Island. 
Svo. with plat s. London: O. Rich, 12, Red Lion | "4" 1 heroic exertions to succeed in the dang 


terprize, but as the crew was gallant, and the 
mph f owed their eflor 


I 
Square. 1834 ; 


| master firm, a signal triu 
We have done, and are determined to continue to} Here th y obtained a large cargo of fur seals. Dur- 


do justice to the Ingh spirit of enterprise which now ng their residence on this island they killed goals 


characterizes the rising States otf North America land birds in abundance for food, and had the good 
Scarcely have we concluded a most interesting and! luck to cover fresh water on it. Massafuere, it 
important voyage with that bold, intrepid, and truly | appears, is a station where an almost incredible num- 
religious hero, Captain Morell, an American officer] ber of skins and also of goats are shipped for China 
who undertook extensive voyages on hisown account,| Sailing still in a westerly direction, about latitude 
than we find ourselves invited by a countryman of| 9° south, they came up with Hood’s Island, beforé 
his to quite is engaging a narralive, as that by which/ arriving at w hi h they met with immense shoals ol 





our readers, we have no doubt, were delighted, som¢ sperm whales. The same evening the ship was in 
months ago, from the pen of the captain alluded to.| sight of the island of St. Pedrie, where the peopl 
Nothing, indeed, can be more attractive than a work | are said to be the handsomest of all the islanders ot 


such as that before us: it is of a piece with the|the Pacific; she then coasted along the northern 
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side of an island called La Domineaque, which pre-; natives towards him, had kept his mind in a con- 
sented, says Mr. Fanning, a most enchanting pre s-jtinued state of uneasiness for weeks past ; that in 
pect by its green foliage. Some of the natives in| two instances of 1 arrow escape, he owed the preser- 
vation of his life, under God’s blessing, to his friend, 
the native chief who had accompanied him on board, 


and whom he at this time introduced, 


canoes quickly came to the ship’s side, and made a 
barter of cocoa nuts for pieces of iron hoop. ‘Th 


vessel next proceeded to the western side of this] 
| 


adding the 


island, where the y were accosted by the other na-}| wish to remain with the ship until he could be Janded 
tives, but the visiters, not satisfied with their recep-|in some place of safety. In reply, | observed, that 
tion, sailed to another and more distant village in the|/the character he bore was‘a sufficient recommenda- 


same island. As soon as the ship was seen by the|t on to insure for himself all the comforts and accom- 
natives of this latter place, they proceeded in canoes} modation our ship could afford, and that he was at 
in large numbers, but refused to go alongside. ‘The liberty to consider her as his home, and make use 
carriage guns was the cause of their alarm, and Mr.|of the cabin as freely and equally with myself, until 
Fanning immediately ordered these guns to be re-| we should arrive at New York again. . 
moved. It is very remarkable that they, as well as} “ After introducing Mr. Crook to the officers, and 
all other savages, have the strongest possible pre-|requesting their particular attention in his behalf, 
ference for iron in any sbape, especially iron hoop.| together with his friend the chief, he was led below, 
From this island Mr. Fanning directed his cousre to| into the cabin, where, upon being seated, my limited 
a neighbouring one, La Christiana, with his visit to} wardrobe was spread before him, with a request that 
which some extraordinary particulars are associated.| he would select for himself. Mr. Crook was at this 
It appears, that as soon as the ship made her ap-| time dressed in the native garb of the island, having 





pearance in sight of the natives, canoes came out in| only the maro (a piece of cloth manufactured by the 
vast numbers; the natives, however, offered only | natives, which wound around the middle of the body, 
cocoa nuts, fruit, and small fish. The Americans|and one end passing down in front, is tucked up at 
asked for hogs, but none were to be got. At last,| the back, under the part which goes round the body :) 
two islanders who seemed to be chiefs came along-| the remaining portion of his person, from being con- 
side in a canoe, and pledged themselves, that if the| tinually exposed to the sun, had become tanned, 
ship would go into their harbour she should have] nearly as brown as the chiefs themselves were; and 
plenty of hogs and every thing else she required.|this mode of dress he had been under the necessity 
The canoe in which the chiefs appeared was a dou-| of submitting to for months past. At his request, 
ble one, and had on its bows four human skulls,| (he thinking it would not be judicious to choose out 
which they offered to barter with American commo-|or accept any portions of dress so Jong as his friend 
dities. The latter declined the article, and as the|the chief remained on board,) the selections of gar- 
weather became unfavourable, all the canoes had| ments was left until the chief should go on shore. 
retired to the island. But in the course of a short} At the same time, Mr. Crook stated, that he felt very 
time, just on the lighting up of a rain-squall, the| anxious to communicate to me, some information 
Americans saw to their astonishment, a boat coming| respecting the state of the island, which would have 
from the harbour towards them, with only two pas-|a reference to the government of my future proceed- 
sengers. Who those passengers were and their er-|ings; as he conceived, from the knowledge he pos- 
rand Mr. Fanning must be left to describe. | st ssed, that the utmost danger awaited us, if we 
“As their small canoe came along side, we were| should work into the harbour, as was at present our 
greatly astonished to hear one of the persons exclaim] intention. On learning this, the officer in command 
in our mother tongue, ‘Sir, 1 am an Englishman, | m deck received immediate orders not to proceed 
and now call upon, as | have come to you, to preserve | any further in endeavouring to work the ship into 
my life.’ Words cannot express my surprise at this| the chops of the harbour.” —pp. 131—133. 
moment, on hearing so unexpected a claim. The The reverend gentleman then proceeded to re- 
stranger was instantly assisted in getting up the} count the history of his visit to the island. A few 
gangway, and no sooner had attained the deck, than| month after he had landed on it from the Duff, ano- 
observing, ‘I am a missionary,’ he sank into a seat| ther vessel anchored there: this ship had an Italian 
provided for him on the quarter-deck, and bowed his} renegado on board; he deserted the ship, concealed 
head for a few minutes, in this position returning] himself in the island, and succeeded in baffling all 
thanks to that Heavenly Being who protects even] attempts at discovering him; he was left ultimately 
the sparrow ; meanwhile, regardless of those around,|on the island. This was a wily fellow, who had 
he seemed only anxious to acknowledge his Creator’s| brought from the ship a musket, some powder and 
kindness in thus once more giving him freedom.| balls, and with these contrived so to ingratiate him- 
After receiving the assurance of being among Chris-|self with the chiefs of the island as actually to be se- 
tian friends, and becoming a little more composed, he} lected as an officer to take a prominent part in the di- 
arose, and proceeded to give an account of past trans-| rection of the place. He had already caused several 
actions on the island. wars between the natives and the neighbouring 
“*Thank Heaven! sir,’ I answered to one of his] islands, and his cruelty and impolicy were opposed 
inquiries, ‘ you are safe.’ He then stated himself to| by Mr. Crook, and the decision and just indignation 
be the Rev. William Pascoe Crook, whom the Mis-| with which he protested against the crimes of the 
sionary society in London had sent out to these] Italian, drew upon him the savage resentment of the 
islands, where he had been landed some months past|latter. The reverend gentleman was accordingly 
from the missionary ship Duff, Captain Wilson; that] marked out as a fit object for assassination, and there 
the recent, as well as the present disposition of the} is no question that he would have been sacrificed, 
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but for the courage displayed by him in taking ad- 
vantage of a squall in sailing to the ship, for whilst 
he risked his life by the dangerous experiment, in a 
canoe in suci: a state of the weather, he knew 
the same time, that the islanders would not dare to 
fullow him. His reception was h 
Mr. F ver, according to Mr 
Crook’s account, that the natives under the influence 


“ye 
a 
rhiy creditabie to 
nning. It seems, howe 
of this Italian, were bound in a league to destroy the 
American ship, to murder her men or take them pri- 
soners. ‘I'he author relates the following anecdote 


in relation to the inhabitants of this island: 


“It had been observed, that at the time when the 
natives were very numerous around the ship, then 
laying off Resolution Bay, some of them would take 
fish, trom four to six inches in length, just as the y 
were caught, and eat them, beginning by first biting 
off the head, so on by a mouthtul at a time, until the 
whole was eaten, or they had finished. On men- 
tioning this to Mr. Crook, at the same time asking 
whether it was not customary for them to cook their 
fish, he replied, if the fish was large, and their pro- 
visions were plenty, they did cook, but owing to 
their wars and the attendant famine, their sufferings 
for provisions, which were now very scarce, had 
been great; concluding this to be the case with 
those we had geen; adding, that himself had been 
driven to so great distress at times for food, as to do 
the same thing; J 


g; this he was obliged to do at the 
first, as soon as he had caught the fish, or it would 
have been taken from him; and added, that while 
eating one of these small raw fish, he thought he 
had never tasted a sweeter meal: he said it was a 
fact also, that the natives, when pushed by famine, 
would make use of all the art they possessed to get 
one of their enemies into their hands, for the pur- 
poses of food, it being altogether out of his power to 
puta stop to so inhuman and horrid a custom.”—pp. 
144, 145. 

Mr. Crook proved of considerable value to Mr. 
Fanning afterwards, by his great knowledge of the 
islands, and the manners and language of the inhabit- 
ants. 


A very curious account of a visit to the Noogo- 


heva Islands is next given, and of the ingenious stra- | 


tagems employed for the purpose of overcoming the 
fears which the natives entertained of the stranvers. 
In the course of his progress westwards, Mr. Fanning 
had the luck to discover several islands ata s ight 
distance from the equator; one 
ter himself, and to another he gave the title of * The 
Washington Islands.” We 
events which occurred to him up to the period of his 
arrival at Canton. One of the most important of his 
remarks on that city refers to its trade, and, as (for 
reasons well known to the public) this trade has now 
increased in interest, we shall notice these observa- 
tions. ‘The practice adopted at Canton in trade is of 
a nature that renders it very easy for supercargoes 
to despatch their business with great expedition. 
The supercargo begins generally by hiring a factory : 
to this factory the Chinese merchants will invariably 
repair with samples of such goods as they have to 
dispose of. 

“ This factory,” continues Mr. Fanning, “ contains 
an audience or dining hall, lodging and store rooms, 


group he named af- 


must pass over the 
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together with accommodations for the compidore 
steward,) servants, cooks, and coolies (labourers. ) 
After the factory is obtained, a compidore is obtain- 
ed, then a trusty servant, who speaks the stranger’s 
language, and uttends upon your person in your 
walks, to act asinterpreter. Atter this the ship must 
e secured with one of the Chinese hung merchants, 

e. upon receiving security, he agrees to pay all 
the duties, charges, &c.) of whom there are twelve, 
being an office answering to that of our collector. He 
grants all the chops (permits) for the cargo to be 
brought up to town, and also for the return cargo to 
be taken on board. This merchant will frequently, 
when making such an agreement, buy the bulk of 
he cargo, giving at prices then fixed upop, such 
ortions of a return lading as may suit.”—pp. 26: 
264. 

‘The ship returned to New York, after being away 
one hundred and seventy-eight days, being the first 
American vessel, officered and manned wholly by 
native born citizens, that ever sailed round the world 
from the port of New York. 

In January, 1800, Mr. Fanning took the command 
ofa corvette, cailed Aspasia, newly built, and des 
tined by a company of merchants for an exploring 
j}and sealing expedition to the South Seas. Having 
doubled Cape Horn, the ship proceeded along the 
western coast up to latitude 30°, and from that point 
directed her course across to China, Mr. Fanning 
arrived at Canton in a reasonable time, and had ano- 
ther opportunity of making himself acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants. One 
of the most remarkable anecdotes mentioned by the 
author, collected during this visit, was the following: 

“ A circumstance tending to show the superstitious 
belief and attachment this people have in and for 
their god, Josh, took place some daysafter our cargo 
| of sandal wood had been disposed of. On that day 
jthere lay at the ship’s quarter a hawpoo-boat, (the 
|common term for a family boat,) belonging to and on 
|board of which was a very clever mandarin, from 
| whom we had received many favours; he was atthe 
j}time lounging in his parlour, but came out on the 
it vat’s deck on my calling him, and then asked what 
I wished. “There, sir,” said I, handing a piece of 
red-heart hickory, taken from the lot our steward 
was splitting up, and which was afterwards bewn 
round in imitation of merchantable sandal wood, “ is 
a cum shaw (a gift) of Josh wood for you.” “ Does 
he asked rather doubtingly, “have true Josh 
wood!” “Why, you have Josh man, (you are a 
worshipper of Josh,) you can serva (know) that thing, 
|I no can, not being a Josh man.” He then turned 
jthe piece over and over, weighing it in his hands, 
| not quite satisfied in his mind as to the purity of the 
article, after smelling it again, he still doubtingly 
inquired, “ Truly, does it have true (is it true) Josh 
wood?’ You have Josh man and must serva that,” 
[ replied. Again the close inspection, the weighing 
and smelling was renewed; yet there was no cheat- 
ing him, for in a moment or two, shaking his head, 
he returned the piece, saying. “I much chin, chin 
you, but truly he have no Josh wood.” “Never 
nind, never mind, Josh won’t know the difference ; 
you keep it, and chin chin with it to him, (sacrifice 
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by fire,) be assured it will answer.” “Hi yah,” 
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(an exclamation of surprise and doubt,) said he, as 
he turned to re-enter his cabin, “how can do that 
thing, and cheat Josh! suppose any man do such 
thing, Josh kill he at once.” This sandal wood is 
kept constantly burning on the alters before their 
God, Josh, at the houses of worship: it is highly im- 
pregnated with essential oil, and when burning sends 
forth a strong fragrant perfume.”’—pp. 310, 311. 


The author’s next voyage was on board the brig| 


Union, which sailed to the South Seas and Pacific, 
on an exploring and fishing excursion, and which 
was quite successful. ‘T'o the account of this voyage 
succeeds a description of another by the brother of 
the author, Captain Henry Fanning, to the South 
Seas and China, in the ship Catherine. ‘The princi- 


pal object of this vessel was to rediscover Crozett’s| 


islands, which, after a tedious search, were found 
nearly 100 iniles south of the latitude laid down in 
the charts. ‘The party landed on the islands, being 
the first human beings, to all appearance, who ever 
set foot on their precincts. There is |ittle of inter- 
est stated in this account, but it is succeeded by a 
chapter which contains very curious, and to our sea! 
fishing interest, very important information, namely, 
a full detail of the habits and characters of the chief 
objects of the fishery. First, with respect to the sea 
elephants, these are a set of amphibious animals, 
which, at the proper season, assemble at beaches, 
and lie in rows. The spot occupied by them is ca)led 
arookery. They are very large animals, whose size 
varies from twelve to five-and-twenty feet. In the 
male the muzzle is terminated by a wrinkled snout, 
which is inflated when the animal becomes angry. 
The females, at the proper season, go on shore to 
shed their coats as the males do, and the former at 
the same bring forth their young. They never have 
more ata birth than two, and one is the average 
number. When they arrive at the beach, they are 
flat and plump, and each would then yield three bar- 
rels of oil, but they rapidly fall off, and at last will 
scarcely yield half that quantity. They are shot 
with musket balls whilst asleep, and their blubber is 
boiled for the oil. The sea leopard is an animal of 
the same size, but is not to be found in so many clli- 
mates. ‘T‘hey herd together in rookeries. The sea 
lion is called “ hair seal,” and is very plentiful in the 
latitudes of New Holland, to the south. ‘These are 
taken in the same way as the leopards. The fur 
seals are in the habit of mounting rocks, and forming 
rookeries on the dry surfaces. The author mentions 
that in an island south of the Franklands, his men 
killed several on the ledges of rocks, nearly two 
hundred feet high, from the level of the sea. The 
following remarks upon these may be new to some 
of the commercial houses in our metropolis, connect- 
ed with this important branch of our active and en- 
terprising Commerce. 

“ Over his several mates, as they lay closely hud- 
died around him, the wig keeps a sharp look out; 
severe battles frequently take place between the 
males whenever they approach one another’s compa- 
ny; on the other hand, when the females venture to 
move to another place, or take to the water against 
the will of the wigs, they are immediately pursued, 
and by being bitten and shaken, driven back to the 
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some rods off from the shore before their absence 
was discovered, which was no sooner done than, 
plunging through the surf, to all appearance in a 
great rage, the male has headed them off, biting and 
driving them back again to where the remainder of 
His seragiio were quit tly looking on without daring 
to stir. 

“The clapmatches seldom have more than one 
|} young at a time, although sometimes two; it is at 
| this season perticularly that the wigs are very sa- 

vage, never hesitating to fly at and attack with great 
| spirit, any person who ventures to approach them. 
|T vey live upon fish and marine productions; stones 
}also have been found in their maws, as well as in 
those of the other described animals. They migrate, 
and with the season return to ihe shore and herd in 
| rookeries on the rocks, and in the gullies, returning 
to the water again when the season is over; at this 
lime the animal is very lean, so much so that the 
skin is become very loose about it; nothing more af- 
| ter this is seen of them until the following season, 
| when the y are to be observed coming up again to the 
| shore, exceedingly plump and well filled; where 
| they retire to get so fat is something I never could 
understand ; it is also true that they have been met 
at sea, sliortly before going on shore, in large shoals 
swimming through the water toward their haunts, 
much like a shoal of herring hogs or porpoises. In 
calm weather and a smooth sea they have been seen 
floating along, hundreds together, and asleep, with 
but the nose and two of the inflippers sticking up out 





| of the water, which at a distance appears like the 


| trank of a tree with its roots afloat. When caught 
thus asleep, they can easily be taken by the harpoon 
or spear, by approaching them silently.”—pp. 356— 
358. 

The fur seals are described by Captain Cook, and 
other of the early voyagers, as “sea bears, sea 
wolves,” &c. The skins are treated in a very dif- 
ferent way when intended for the China market and 
for the European ones. The young fur seals are 
eaten with great relish, being considered quite as sa- 
voury as lamb. 

The ship Volunteer, bound from Sandy Hook, in 
the United States, to Canton, was placed in June, 
1815, under the command of the author; she was 
destined for the South Seas and Pacific, to fish for 
fur seals, and obtain sandal wood. In the course of 
the voyage, the ship went into Coquimbo, on the 
western side of South America, as she was in want 
of some necessaries. He went with his purser on 
shore, and saw the governor of the fort, who told him 
that every thing should be done which he required. 
Captain Fanning then returned to his ship, leaving 
the purser to do what was necessary. But the next 
day having reason to suspect that all was not right 
with respect to his purser, he took the boat and land- 
ed at Coquimbo. When he arrived on shore he was 
arrested and taken to prison. Every man on board 
was afterwards treated in the same way, and a file 
of soldiers placed in the ship, who put every thing 
in itinto disorder. The authorities which happened 
to consist of those of the old government, now tem- 
porarily restored, entertained the notion that the ship 
Volunteer was an enemy, and visited the harbour 
with hostile intentions. But they found out their 
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mistake and apologized. The ship’s visit to the| 
Falkland isles, and the manner in which the crews 
usually build temporary huts there, are graphically 
described by Mr. Fanning. 

In vontinuation of the naval history of his life, the 
author gives us a series of extracts from sundry} 
voyages to the South Seas, at a comparatively recent 
period. His first selections are from a voyage made 
in 1817, trom Sandy Hook to the South Seas. ‘I'he 
ship on her way stopped at Byers islands, a group 
near the eastern Great Falklands. He gives a cu- 
rious plate of the encampment of sealers on this 
island. In the part of a crew 
engaged in preparing a supper of upland geese ; 
t of two of- 
ficers who lean against Lhe rocks, and who appear to 
be in deep conversation : opposite to these we behold 


foreground we see 


. , 
some of the game is seen iying at the fer 


a seaman picking a goose, whilst on his left another 
is dipping some loggerhead ducks in a kettle of boil- 
ing water, the better to enable him to pluck the ani- 
mals. Others of the crew are seen carrying skins 
from the landing place; and on the oj 
in the back ground, are some hair s¢ al rookeries. 
Some hills are seen in the distance covered with a 
high grass, and over the more elevated ground is 
seen a flock of albatrosses. 

In July, 1819, the author sailed as supercargo of the 


posite beach, 


brig Hersilia, but nothing occurs in his account which 
demands our notice. j 

Towards the conclusion, Captain Fanning enters 
into some very important explanations derived alto- 
gether from his experience, and highly deserving the 
attention of our merchant He gives some recom- 
mendations for doubling Cape Horn, by ships destin- 
ed for the Pacific ocean. He says, that ships going 
down by the coast of Brazil, should not turn directly 
round the Cape, but should proceed to the South still 
further towards the New South Shetland isles, where 
they will soon meet with winds which will carry them 
to the latitude westward to which they are destined. 
Besides the greater expedition with which the voyaye 
is performed, there is also a very beneficial saving, 
in consequence of the sailors being exempted from 
the great debilitating effects on their health, by the 
very difficult and dangerous practice of doubling this 
Cape. 

The next point on which he gives his recommend- 
ations, is that of the practicability of advancing to 
the South Pole. The attempt, itis well known, has 
been made by British captains. Weddel, and still 
later Captain Briscoe, employed by the spirited Lon- 
don Company of Enderby, have undertaken the en- 
terprize. But neither proved successful. Our au- 
thor denies the truth of the comn only received im- 
pression, that ships fur this destination should be 
ready, at some latitude from 30 to 40 degrees, to sail 
in October or January. This is objectionable, for it 
is then that the ice first breaks, and is not entirely 
drifted away until February, so that the latter end 
of January would appear to be the best time ior com- 
mencing the voyage. ‘The author recommends, as the 
harbour worthy of being selected for the vessels, the 
Falkland Islands; he says that they set out from that 
island in the latter end of February, and though they 
might still meet ice, yet, that according to Weddel’s 
experience, no ice seems to be formed beyond 60 or 

















70 degrees of latitude. Captain Fanning is persuad- 
ed that, land such as was never heard of in any part 
of the world before, may yet be discovered at the 
South Pole. 

Captain Fanning adds a Report of the Commander 
of the American exploring brigs, which sailed to the 
South in 1831. This report speaks highly of the 
natives of the Arancanian Coast, and also of Chiloe 
Island. ‘The resources of the latter are wool, hides, 
rich furs, skins, &c.; the inbabitants are a noble 
race of people. 

By far the most interesting and important of the 
documents contained in this work is the List of Dis- 
coveries which are not contained in our charts. As 
no country in the world, perhaps, is more interested 
ina knowledge of these discove ries, we have no he- 
sitation in giving the list as carefully drawn up by 
Captain Fanning. 


“ Pike’s Island, latitude 26 deg. 19 min. south, lon- 
gitude 105 deg. 16 min. west, discovered in 1809. 

Ducie’s Island, latitude 24 deg. 26 min. south, lon- 
gitude 124 deg. 37 min. west. 

Mitcheil’s Group, latitude 9 deg. 18 min. south, lon- 
gitude 179 deg. 45 min. east, discovered by Cap- 
tain Barrett, in the ship Independence, of Nan- 
tucket. This group is inhabited. 

Rocky Island, latitude 10 deg. 45 min. south, longi- 
tude 179 deg. 28 min. east, variation 11 deg. east, 
discovered by Captain Barrett, of Nantucket. 

Swain’s Island, latitude 59 deg. 30 min. south, longi- 
tude 100 deg. west, by calculation, discovered by 
Captain Swain, of Nantucket, in 1800. Resorted 
to by many seals. 

Tuck’s Island, latitude 17 deg. north, longitude 155 
deg. east. Very low, and inhabited. 

Worth’s Island, latitude 8 deg. 45 min. north, longi- 
tude 151 deg. 30 min. east, five in number. 

Tuck’s reef and sail rocks, nine in number, latitude 
6 deg. 20 min. south, longitude 159 deg. 30 min. 
east. 

Rambler’s reef, latitude 21 deg. 45 min. north, Jon- 
gitude 175 deg. 12 min. east. 

Rambler's reéf, latitude 23 deg. 29 min. north, lon- 
gitude 178 deg. 13 min. east. 

Rambler’s reef, latitude 23 deg. 30 min. north, Jon- 
gitude 178 deg. 31 min. east. These from Tuck's 
Island, were discovered by Captain William Wort, 
second in the Rambler of Nantucket, in 1828. 

Jefferson's Island, latitude 18 deg. 27 min. north, 
long. 115 deg. 30 min. west, discovered by a ship 
out of Salem, April 8th, 1826. 

Gardner’s Island, latitude 4 deg. 30 min. south, lon- 
gitude 174 deg. 22 min. west. 

Coffin’s Island, latitude 31 deg. 13 min. south, longi- 
tude 178 deg. 54 min. west. 

Great Ganges Island, latitude 10 deg. 25 min. south, 
] ngitude 160 deg. 45 min. west. Inhabited. 

Little Ganges Island, latitude 10 deg. south, longi- 
tude 161 deg. west. Inhabited, and affording co- 
coa nuts, &c. These four last mentioned were 
discovered by Captain J. Coffin, in the ship Gan- 
ges, out of Nantucket. The natives were friend- 
ly, and readily brought off to the ship, cocoa-nuts, 
&c. 

Unknown Island, latitude 5 deg. south, longitude 








tu 








155 deg. 10 min. west, about ten miles long and 

two wide; rocky shore. 

Reaper Island, Jatitude 9 deg. 55 min. south, longi- 
tude 152 deg. 40 min. west. Low, woody, and 
uninhabited. Discovered by Captain Coffin, in 
1828. 

Group Island, latitude 31 deg. 25 min. south, longi- 
tude between 129 deg: 27 min. and 130 deg. 15 
min. west, discovered by Captain J. Mitchell, in 
1823. 

Lancaster reef, latitude 27 deg. 2 min. south, longi- 
tude 146 deg. 27 min. west, tending six miles N. 
E. and S. W., discovered by Captain Weeks, of 
New Bedford, 1830. 

Oeno Island, latitude 23 deg. 57 min. south, longi- 
tude 131 deg. 5 min. west, about eighty miles N. 
W. by N. of Pitcairn’s Island. A dangerous reef 
puts out from the south point. Discovered by 
Captain J. B. Worth, in the ship Oeno, of Nan- 
tucket. 

Unknown reef, latitude deg. 46 min. north, Jon- 
gitude 174 deg. 56 min. west, rocks above water, 
with sand bars, where the ship Pearl, Capt. Clark, 
and Hermes, Capt. Phillips, were wrecked, April 
26, 1822. The crews were saved, and taken off, 
after remaining two months on the reef. 

Smut-face Island, latitude 6 deg. 16 min. south, lon- 
gitude 177 deg. 19 min. east. 

Parker’s Island, latitude 1 deg. 19 min. south, longi- 
tude 174 deg. 30 min. east. 

Brown’s Island, latitude 18 deg. 11 min. south, lon- 
gitude 175 deg. 48 min. east. These three last- 
mentioned islands were discovered by Captain 
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covered by Captain J. Allen, in the ship Maro, of 
Nantucket, in 1821. 

Starbuck’s Group, latitude on the equator, longi- 
tude 170 deg. 30 min. east. 

Loper’s Island, latitude 60 deg. 7 min. south, longi- 
tude 177 deg. 40 min. east. 

Dangerous reef, latitude 5 deg. 30 min. south, longi- 
tude 175 deg. west. 

Tracy’s Island, latitude 7 deg. 30 min. south, longi- 
tude 178 deg. 45 min. east. 

New Nantucket, latitude 0 deg. 11 min. north, lon- 
gitude 176 deg. 20 min. west. 
Granger’s Island, latitude 18 deg. 
gitude 146 deg. 14 min. east. 
mentioned were discovered by Nantucket whale 

ships, from 1820 to 1826. 

Fisher’s Island and Group, latitude 26 deg. 30 min. 
north, longitude 141 ceg. 1 min. east, discovered 
by the British ship Transit, Captain J. J. Coffin, 
September 12th, 1824.”—pp. 447—452. 


58 min. north, lon- 
These six last 


1) 


Captain Fanning’s name must be well known to 
the foreign merchants of this country. It is append- 
ed to several islands in the Pacific, having been dis- 
covered by him, and one of our consuls, Jately in de- 
scribing the East Falkland Islands, inserts in two 
places in his chart of the islands, Fanning’s Bay and 
Fanning’s Harbour. The work, upon the whole, 
gives us an increased admiration of American enter- 
prize on the sea, and we glory in the circumstance, 
that their spirit isonly an improvement of that which 
they derived from the mothercountry. The Ameri- 
can navy bids fair to be one of the most important 





Plasket, in the ship Independence, of Nantucket, 
1828. 

Chase’s Island, latitude 2 deg. 28 min. south, longi-} 
tude 176 deg. east. 

Lincoln's Island, !atitude 1 deg. 50 min. south, lon- 
gitude 175 deg. east. 

Brind’s Island, latitude 0 deg. 20 min. north, longi- 
tude 174 deg. east. 


branches of service that has been witnessed in any 
country, in consequence of the recent introduction of 


| the influence of temperance amongst the sailors. In- 


dustry, and obtaining information, will be conse- 
quently the occupation of that time of the sailors 
which formerly was devoted to vicious indulgence. 
There is a general concurrence in all classes in 
America to bring about the benefits to be expected 
from this system. ‘T'hus, even the ship insurers have 





Dundas Island, latitude 0 deg. 10 min. north, longi- 
tude 174 deg. 13 min. east. These four last men- 
tioned islands were discovered by Captain Chase, | 
in the ship Japan, of Nantucket, in 1827 and 
1828. 

Nixon’s rock, latitude 40 deg. south, longitude 57} 
deg. 36 min. west, six feet above water, tending | 
N. E.a cable’s length. Discovered by Captain 
Dixon, in the Ariel. 

New Discovery Island, latitude 15 deg. 31 min. 
south, longitude 176 deg. 11 min. east. Inhabit- 
ed and discovered by Captain Hunter, in the Car- 
melite. 

Valetta Island, latitude 21 deg. 2 min. south, longi- 
tude 133 deg. 13 min. east, discovered by Captain 
Philips, in the Valetta, July 10th, 1825. 

Whale rock, latitude 51 deg. 51 min. south, longi- 
tude 64 deg. 32 min. west, just above water, with 
much kelp attached to it. 

Gardner’s Island rock, latitude 25 deg. 3 min. north, 
longitude 167 deg. 40 min. west, about one mile in 
circumference, and one hundred and fifty feet in 
height. 

Allen’s reef, latitude 25 deg. 28 min. north, longi- 

tude 170 deg. 20 min. west. These were both dis- 





owered the duty on vessels which carries a crew, 
the individuals composing which are members of 
temperate societies. We conclude by offering our 
best wishes for the promotion of such a good cause. 

It may be convenient to our readers to know, that 
this and other highly interesting and important works, 
by American authors, are to be had at the house of 
Mr. Rich, alluded to in the title of this article, 


From t New Mont? ly Vagcazine. 
COLERIDGE. 
“Nouv dt Saver Aduru ~Eorrwor eOicevces.” —Prato, 


Amone the most eminent of the illustrious band of 
those whose intellect and imagination have conferred 
imperishable fame upon themselves, and done honour 
to English literature in the present century, stands, 
in the highest rank, the name of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. 'That surpassing spirit has passed away 
to his own high place, and the mourners—the mourn- 
ers of the heart—go about the streets; but yet it is 
not quite without a sense of comfort, a feeling like 
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that of remembered happiness, pleasant though mourn-|him that poetry, even that of the loftiest and seem- 
ful to the soul, that an ardent admirer of his worth| ingly that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its own 
and genius seeks, in this brief, imperfect memoir of|as severe as that of science, and more difficult, be- 
his life and writings, to hang, as it were, a garland|cause more subtle and complex, and dependent on 
on his honoured tomb, and with glistening eye to re-| more numerous and more fugitive causes. In our 
cord that, English compositions, (at least for the last three years 
of our school education,) he showed no mercy to 
phrase, image, or metaphor, unsupported by a sound 

Mr. Coleridge was born at the vicarage of Ottery |sense, or where the same sense might have been 
Saint Mary, a town of Devonshire, about ten miles|conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer 
from Exeter, in the year 1773. His father, the Rev. | words. Lute, harp, and lyre—muse, muses, and in- 
John Coleridge, vicar of the parish, had been pre-|spirations—Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene,— 
viously a schoolmaster at South Moulton. He was] were all an abomination to him. In fancy, I can al- 
a ripe and able scholar: he assisted Dr. Kennicot in| most hear him now exclaiming— Harp! harp! lyre! 
the famous collation of so many hundred manuscripts| pen and ink, boy, you mean. Muse, boy, muse! your 
for his edition of the Hebrew Bible; wrote a theolo-|nurse’s daughter, you mean! Pierian spring! O ay, 
gical dissertation on the Acp<, and published a Latin|the cloister pump, I suppose!’ Nay, certain intro- 
grammar. He died about the year 1782, at an ad-|ductions, similes,and examples, were placed by name 
vanced age, leaving a numerous family, of which jon a list of interdiction. Among the similes there 


“ To live in hearts we leave behind, is not to die.” 





the subject of this memoir was the youngest son. j| was, I remember, that of the Manchineel fruit, as 

Owing to the straitened circumstances of his fa-|suiting equally well with too many subjects: in 
ther, and the being left an orphan at so early an age, | which, however, it yielded the palm at once to the 
the poet, like many distinguished men of his time,|example of Alexander and Clytus, which was equally 
was educated ut the school of Christ’s Hospital, Lon-| good and apt whatever might be the theme. Was it 
don. The account which he gives of his progress in | ambition !—Alexander and Clytus! Flattery ’—Alex- 
learning, and his feelings while a student at that ex-|ander and Clytus! Anger? drunkenness? pride! 
cellent seminary, is highly characteristic of the bent | friendship! ingratitude! late repentance !—still, stil 
of his mind, and proves the aphorism of Woodsworth,| Alexander and Clytus! At length the praises of 
that “the child is father of the man.” Although, atjagriculture having been exemplified in the sagacious 
a very premature age, even before his fifteenth year, | observation, that had Alexander been holding the 
he had bewildered himself in the mazes of meta-|plough, he could not have ren his friend Clytus 
physical and theological controversy, his early poet- | through with a spear, this tried and serviceable old 
ry,—and he had barely passed the verge of manhood | friend was banished by public edict in secula secu- 
when he first published,—is particularly distinguish- | /orum.” 


ed in many passages, though not throughout, by an a ° ° ° * 
exquisite simpleness both of thought and expression. “In my friendless wanderings on our leave-days, 
He himself says, | (for [ was an orphan and had scarce any connexions 


* During several years of my youth and early man-|in London,) highly indeed was I delighted if any 
hood, [ reverenced those who reintroduced the manly passenger, especially if he were dressed in black, 
simplicity of the Grecian and of our own elder poets,} would enter into conversation with me. For I soon 
with such enthusiasm as made the hope seem pre-| found the means of directing it to my favourite sub- 
sumptuous of writing successfully in the same style. | jects. 


Perhaps a similar process has happened to others; but Of Providence, fore-know ledge, will and fate 
my earliest poems were marked by an ease and sim- Fix’d fete. free-will. fore-knowledee sheclete 
plicity which I have studied, perhaps with inferior And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 


success, to impress upon my later compositions. : x? 
“ At school, | enjoyed the inestimable advantage rhis preposterous pursuit was beyond doubt injurious 
of a very sensible, though at the same time a very both to my natural powers and to the progress of my 
severe master.* He early moulded my taste to the | education. It would perhaps have proved destructive 
preference of De:nosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and | 8d it been continued, but from this I was auspicious- 
Theoeritus to Virgil, and again of Virgi] to Ovid. |!y withdrawn.” 
He habituated me to compare Lucretius, to Terence, It was owing toa present made him by a beloved 
and above all the chaste poems of Catullus, not only | schoolfellow, (Middleton, afterwards Bishop of Cal- 
with the Roman poets of the so-called silver and|CUtta, and author of a treatise on the Greek article 
brazen ages, but with even those of the Augustan| Which contains one of the best vindications of the 
era; and on grounds of plain sense and universal | Cristian Scriptures from the glosses of Unitarian 
logic, to see and assert the superiority of the former, | Commentators extant,) of a copy of Bowles’s Sonnets, 
in the truth and nativeness both of their thoughts | ‘en just published, that Coleridge, in his seventeenth 
and diction. At the same time that we were study-|Y@4, was again attracted to the charms of poetry, 
ing the Greek tragic poets, he made us read Shaks-|#¢ drawn away from theological controversy and 
peare and Milton as lessons; and they were the les-| ¥! d metaphysics. “ Nothing else,” said he, “as 
sons, too, which required most time and labour to/"!s time, pleased me: history and particular facts 
bring up, so as to escape his censure. I learned from | '°S* all interest in my mind.” Even fiction had be- 
come insipid; all his thoughts were directed to his 
* The Rev. James Bowyer, many years head-master of| favourite metaphysical and theological mysticisms, 
the grammar-school, Christ's Hospital. until Bowles’s Sonnets, and an intimacy with a very 
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agreeable family, recalled him to less thorny paths, 
and to more rational, or at least more practical pur- 
suits. In consequence of the Jow state of his finances, 
he transcribed these sonnets no fewer than forty 
times in the course of a few months, in order to make 
presents of them to his companions; and his admira- 
tion of them led to the acquaintance and lasting 
friendship of their excellent author. 

At eighteen he was entered, from Christ’s Hos- 
pital, of Jesus College, Cambridge. He did not ob- 
tain, and apparently never sought for academic ho- 
nours. He assisted a friend in composing an essay 
on English poetry while at the University, or at 
least in one of the vacations, and occasionally in- 
dulged his fancy in poetical composition, which he 
seems to have commenced with a view to the per-|‘ 
manent cultivation of the “faculty divine,’ 
after his first perusal of the before-mentioned sonnets 
of Bowles. 

At this period of his life he was remarkable for 
excess of animal spirits, and for some of the noisy 
follies to which in boyhood they are apt to give rise, 
but, like most persons of similar temperament, he 
was also subject to fits of corresponding depression. 
In the autumn of 1793, while labouring under one 
of these visitations of despondency, aggravated by 
the combined effects of pecuniary embarrassment 
and hopeless love of a young lady, sister of a school- 
fellow with whose family he had become intimate, 
he set off for London with a party of fellow-colle- 
gians, and after spending a short time in Bacchana- 
lian conviviality with his companions, left them to 
wander by himself about the streets, in a state of 
lestitution similar to that endured by Johnson and 
Savage, and in a frame of mind approaching to the 
frenzy of despair. This is touchingly alluded to in 
his monody on the death of Chatterton. He finished 
by enlisting in the 15th Dragoons, under the name 
of Clumberbacht, but he could not be taught to ride. 
He continued for some time, however, a subject of 
mystery and wonder to his comrades, and of curiosity 
even to his officers, until the surgeon of the regiment 
happening by chance to light upon a complaint of 
the unhappy trooper over the misery of his condition, 
couched in the most classica] Latinity, an inquiry 
was instituted, the of which was, that his 
friends were written to, and his discharge procured. 

At the age of twenty-one, he first published a 
small volume of poems, which, though occasionally 
clouded with obscurities, and abounding in 
epithets, and other faults of a turgid and inflated style, 
almost inseparable from the unpruned luxuriance of 4 
very youthful composer, afforded sure indication of a 
golden harvest to come, and were very favourably re- 
ceived as buds of hope which gave promise of “ bright 
consummate flowers’ in due season. In the same 
year, while residing at Bristol, he published, in con- 
Junction with Southey, “ The Fall of Robespiere, an 
Historic Drama.” The extraordinary rapidity with 
which this dramatic poem was composed renders the 
vigour, talent, and ability it displays still more re- 
markable. The two friends commenced one evening 
after tea; by noon, next day, the manuscript was 
finished ; it was in type by sunset, and was published 
the following morning. In the ensuing winter (1794- 
)) Coleridge delivered, at Bristol, a course of lec- 
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result 


double | 


Coleridge. 


| ply repaid without either. 


—_— on the French Revolution. That great flame 
had by this time kindled all Europe, and if the smell 
of fire had passed upon Coleridge, he could at least 
point to many, or most, of the choicest and best of the 
spirits of the age, as men who were with him in the 
furnace. 
Southey and Robert Lovell were his ardent coad- 
‘an enthusiastic scheme of American Pan- 
tisocracy. In the midst, however, of the harmless, 
but Ur pian dream of the youthful triumvirate, their 
“simple plan’? was broken up by the three philan- 
thropie philosophers falling all at once up to the 
heart in love with three sisters named Fricker, resi- 
dent at Bristol. It appears that none of the fair sis- 
te ernoed, nor any their fellow- -parishioners, saw 
‘ause or just impediment wherefore these couples 
should not respectively be joined together in holy 
matrimony ; and, instead of the cause of political re- 
generation in the wilds of Susquehanna, Mr. Coleridge 
espoused Miss Sarah Fricker in the autumn of 1795. 
Thus began the business of life, and Coleridge be- 
came a breeder of sinners, and added to the Adam- 
tainted population of the old world, instead of giving 
birth to a purer era than the realities of our fallen 
nature admit of in the new. Hartley, Berkley, and 
Derwent Coleridge were born of this marriage. 
With that inconsequence, however, which so often 
marked his conduct in worldly matters, Mr. Coleridge 
had married before he possessed the means ef sup- 
porting a family. During his residence at Nether 
Stowey, a village near Bridgewater, in Somerset- 
shire, he depended chiefly, or altogether, for the 
maintenance of himself, and of those far dearer to 
him than himself, upon the scanty and uncertain re- 
muneration of his literary labours. In the preface to 
his first publication, the juvenile poems before alluded 
to, he had written— 
“| expect neither profit nor general fame by my 
writings; and I consider myself as having been am- 
Pr etry has been to me its 
own ‘exceeding great reward:’ it has soothed my 
lafflictions; it has multiplied and refined my enjoy- 
‘| ments; it has endeared solitude; and it has given 
| me the habit of wishing to discover the good and the 
all that meets and that surrounds me.”’ 
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be autiful in 

Soon after this, however, he had commenced a 
weekly paper called the “* Watchman,” and his 
i yurneyings to and fro, and the rebuffs he met with 


jin search of subscribers to this pe riodical, as well as 


| 
j the history of its subsequent fate, are graphically and 


|most amusingly stated by himself. 


From his memorable tour Coleridge returned mor- 


" . , J 
tied, and convinced, Indeed, that prudence dictated 
the abandonment of the sclieme; but partly for this 
very reason he seems to have persevered in it, for he 


confesses that he was then so completely hag-ridden 


by the fear of being influenced by selfish motives, 
it to know any given mode of conduct to be the 


ictate of prudence was a sort of proof presumptive 
feelin that the contrary was the dictate of 
duty. In the very first few numbers of his periodical, 
1e made enemies of all his Jacobin and democratic 
for, utterly disgusted by their infidelity and 
French morals 


patrons; 
profaneness, and by their adoption of 





vith what he scornfully designates the French phi- 
losophy, instead of abusing the governinent and aris- 
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tocracy, ae had been expected of him, he levelled his; On his return from that country he went to reside 
powertnl pen at “ modern patriotism ;” defended the}at Keswick. He had now made great and most im- 
sedition, or gagging, bills, as they were called; and| portant additions to his former stock of knowledge, 
proclaimed open war upon the demagogues who de-|and he seems to have spared no time or pains to store 
claimed to the needy and ignorant, instead of plead-| up what was useful, whether as practical or specula- 
ing for them. At the same time he avowed his con-|tive. He had become thoroughly master of most of 
viction that national education and a concurring} the early German writers, and familiar with the state 
spread of the Gospel were the indispensable condi-|of early German literature. He drank deeply of the 
tioas of any true political amelioration. wells of the Teutonic mystical philosophy, and in this 
At the ninth number, the work was dropped for!the predilections of his earlier years naturally came 
want of sale; and, but for the assistance of a dear|upon him in aid of his researches a labyrinth which 
and faithful friend, Coleridge must have been thrown|no human ingenuity ever did, or probably ever will, 
into gaol at the suit of his Bristol printer, to whom he|explore successfully. But here, also, the most im- 
owed between eighty and ninety pounds. He then, | portant of all possible changes that can take place in 
as had been before intimated, retired to a cottage at|the heart of man occurred to him. He tells us, in- 
the foot of Quantock, devoted his studies to the foun-| deed, that, even before this, in England, while medi- 
dations of religion and morals, and provided for his|tating, his heart had long been with the blessed Paul, 
scanty maintenance by writing verses for a London |and the beloved disciple, (John,) though his head was 
morning paper. Here, also, and about the year 1797,|with Spinoza. He now became convinced, both 
he wrote, at the desire of Sheridan, a tragedy origi-| head and heart, of the doctrine of St. Paul, and a firm 
nally named “ Osorio,” but which was not brought believer in the Divine Trinity in Unity, or, to use his 
out until the year 1813, and under the title of ** Re }own expression, found a reconversion. 
morse.”’ It was generally felt by Coleridge’s friends,} Not very long after his return from Germany, 
though not, as far as the writer is aware, complained | Coleridge was solicited to undertake the literary and 
of by the poet himself, that Mr. Sheridan had not be-| political department of the “ Morning Post” newspa- 
haved well about this tragedy. From some cause or | per, and consented, on condition that the paper should 
other, whether the press of other affairs and difficul-|thenceforward be conducted on fixed and announced 
ties of his own, or ceasing to have the potential voice | principles. and that he should not be obliged, nor re- 
in theatrical matters he had been wont to exercise, | quested to deviate from those principles in favour of 
or, as Was sometimes thought, from the mere way-|any party or any event. In consequence, that jour- 
wardness and caprice of genius, certain it is that he}nal became, and for many years continued, ashe tells 
never realised to Coleridge the reasonable hope which | us, “anti-ministerial indeed, yet with a very qualified 
he had excited of friendship and patronage in bringing |approLation of the opposition, and with greater ear- 
forward his play under the most favourable auspices. | nestness and zea! both anti-Jacobin and anti-Gallican.” 
During his residence at Scowey, Coleridge was in|In the whole of our conflict with revolutionized 
the habit of preaching every Sunday at the Unitarian | France, subsequent to the first war, Mr. Coleridge 
chapel at Taunton, but was greatly respected by even| considered that we fought from heaven—that the 
the better class of his neighbours. He enjoyed the|stars in their courses fought against Sisera; and he 
intimate friendship of Wordsworth, who lived at All- | looked upon Edmund Burke as the greatest, most far- 
foxden, about two miles from Stowey, and was visited | sighted, and most scientific statesman who ever li: ed, 
by Charles Lamb, the late John Thelwall the lec-|because, he said, that he alone referred always and 
turer, and other men of cultivated minds and fertile le verywhere to fixed principles, and regarded all 
imagination. Here, also, he planned *“ The Brook,” | things—all actions—al! events—in relation to the 
a poem, which, lik » * Christabel,” he never felt him-| laws that determine their existence and circumscribe 
self * i’ the vein” to bring to a successful « ompletion. | thei r possibility. He used, curiously enough, to in- 
The following year | 1793 he was enabled by the li- | ste ance, io proof of this, the speeches and writings of 
berality of the late Thomas Wedgewood, who settled | Burke at the commencement of the American war, 
on him a pension of 100/. a year, to visit Germany. }and compare them with his speeches and writings at 
He proceeded thither in company with Wordsworth, | the commencement of the French Revolution. The 
studied the language at Ratzeburg, and afterwards|principles, he affirmed, were the same, and the de- 
went on to Gottingen. He there attended the lec-j}ductions the same; though the practical inferences 
turesof Blumenbach on natural history and physiology, drawn in the one case and the other were almost di- 
studied a feilow-student’s notes of Eschhorn’s preiec rectly opposite. 
tions on the New Testament, and took lessons of When Mr. Fox made, by a somewhat violent hy- 
Professor Tychssen in the Gothic grammar. He|perbole of debate, the memorable assertion, that “ the 
read also the Minnesingers (or Swabian troubadours,) | late war was a war produced by the ‘ Morning Post,’” 
and the verses of Hans Sachs, the Nuremberg cobbler ; Mr. Coleridge declared that if he could but flatter 
devoting the principal part of his time, however, to|himself that the statement was true, he would be 
general literature and to philosophy. Whilst here,| proud to have the words inscribed upon his tomb. 
also, our author was introduced to Klopstock, and he It is well known that Coleridge, while in Italy, was 
gives a curious account in the “ Biographia Literaria” | warned, both by Baron von Humboldt, and indirectly 
of his disappointment in the heavy, dull, unexpressive |by Cardinal Fesch himself, that Buonaparte enter- 
appearance of the author of the “ Me ssiah.” But the|tained a personal resentment against him for his 
whole of his residence in Germany is full of interest, | newspaper essays during the peace of Amiens. Yet 
and may, perhaps, justify some further notice of it in|}this was the man who, in 1796, had written that ex- 
a future paper. traordinary “ war-eclogue,” entitled “ Fire, Famine, 
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and Slaughter,” consigning, in a strange mixture of 
fun and fury, the “ heaven-born minister,” Pitt, to the 
flames of everlasting perdition, as the instigator of 
the first revolutionary war with France. ‘To this 
poem, when republished long afterwards, an apolo- 
getic preface was prefixed, full of the vigour, clear- 
ness, and introspective energy which so eminently 
characterise the genius of the man. It appears that 
at a dinner party of some of the most distinguished 
men of the time, Coleridge being present, the poem, 
which had appeared anonymously in a newspaper, 
was arraigned, as betraying, on the part of the writer, 
the most atrocious sentiments and the deepest malig- 
nity of heart. Coleridge took up the cudgés in its 
defence, not as his own, but on the merits of the case. 
He admitted that if it could for a moment be supposed 
that the writer seriously wished what, in his verses, 
he had wildly imagined, any attempt even to palliate 
inhumanity so monstrous, would be an insult to every 
reasonable being; but that, in fact, the very fury of 
the ebullition marked it as only a sportive effusion of 
the fancy. He observed, that really deep feelings of 
anger and revenge are commonly expressed in a few 
words, ironically mild and tame. The mind, under 
so direful and fiendlike an influence, seems to take a 
morbid pleasure in contrasting the intensity of its 
wishes and feelings with the slightness or levity of 
the expressions by which they are hinted. A rooted 
hatred—an inveterate thirst of revenge—is a sort of 
madness, and exercises, as it were, a perpetual tau- 
tology of mind, in thoughts and words which admit 
of no adequate substitutes. Like a fish in a globe of 
glass, it moves restlessly round and round the scanty 
circumference which it cannot leave without losing 
its vital element. 

After pouring out a rapid succession of thoughts 
such as these, illustrated, as he expressed it of ano-| 
ther, “by his fervent and ebullient fancy, constantly | 
fuelled by an unexampled opulence, of language,” he 
electrified the company by faltering out to the amia- 
ble host, “I must now confess, Sir, that J am the 
author of that poem. It was written sume years ago. 
Ido not attempt to justify my past self, young as I 
then was; but as little as I would now write a simi- 
lar poem, so far was I, even then, from imagining 
that the lines could be taken as more or less than a 
sport of fancy. At all events, if | know my own 
heart, there was never a moment in my existence in 
which [ should have been more ready, had Mr. Pitt’s 
person been in hazard, to interpose my own body, 
and defend his life at the risk of my own.” 

From the commencement of the Addington admi- 
nistration, whatever Coleridge wrote in the “ Morning 
Post,” or (after that paper was transferred to other 
proprietors) in the “ Courier,” was in defence or fur- 
therance of the measures of Government. 

About two years after leaving the * Morning Post,” 
Coleridge set off for Malta, where he arrived, rather 
unexpectedly, on a visit to his friend Dr. Stoddart, 
then King’s Advocate in the island; by him he was 
introduced to the Governor, Sir Alexander Ball, who 
appointed him his secretary. He did not remain long, 
however, in Malta, and in his way home visited Italy. 
Of his residence at Rome he has given many enter- 
taining as well as very interesting anecdotes. On 
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one occasion, when visiting St. Peter's with a Prus- 
sian gentleman whom he had known in Germany, 
they were engaged in a deep discussion on the merits 
of Michael Angelo’s famous statue of Moses, and 
rearing theories and quoting history and classic lore 
in elucidation of the horns and the beard as emblems 
of power and majesty. The entrance of two French 
officers of rank gave occasion to the remark that a 
Frenchman was “the only animal in human shape 
that by no possibility can lift up itself to religion or 
poetry.” The Pruss-Goth offered to stake a princi- 
pality that the first thing “these fellows” would no- 
tice in that sublime statue they were then admiring, 
would be the horns and the beard; and the associa- 
tions the Frenchmen would connect with them would 
be those of a he-goat and a cuckold. Never wasa 
a prediction more lucky in its fulfilment. Before the 
smile that it occasioned had passed from the features 
of Coleridge and his companion, the two officers had 
begun to criticise the figure, and had actually given 
utterance to the precise joke, and in the very terms, 
he anticipated from them. Coleridge always enter- 
tained a rooted dislike to France and Frenchmen, 
arising solely from his belief in their being completely 
destitute of moral or poetical feeling. Some almost 
ludicrous instances of this aversion occurred in the 
bursts of eloquent indignation in which he has been 
known occasionally to indulge, not only in his private 
discoursings, but sometimes also in public lectures, 
of which there was a notable example in his course 
on Poetry at the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, 
in the spring of 1808. 

His subsequent prose works were the “ Statesman’s 
Manual; or, the Bible the best Guide to Political 
Skill and Foresight: a Lay Sermon, with Comments 
and Essays connected with the study of the Inspired 
Writings.” A second “ Lay Sermon” to the higher 
and middle classes, on the existing distresses, follow- 
ed in 1817. Inthe year 1825 was published “ Aids 
to Reflection in the Formation of a Manly Character, 
on the several grounds of Prudence, Morality, and 
Religion: illustrated by Select Passages from our 
elder Divines, especially from Archbishop Leighton.” 

This was followed, in 1830, by an essay “On the 
Constitution of the Church and State, with aids to- 
ward a right judgment on the late Catholic Bill;” in 
this work he addresses the Liberalists and Unitarians 
of the time in the language of grave but earnest ad 
monition. 

And in the latest recorded conversation of Mr. 
Coleridge, in the year before last, speaking of the 
state of the different classes in England, he re- 
marked— 

“ Weare in a dreadful state; care, like a foul hag, 
sits upon us all! one class presses with iron foot upon 
the wounded heads beneath, and all struggle for a 
worthless supremacy, and all to rise to it more shac- 
kled by their expenses. Sir! things have come toa 
dreadful pass with us; we need most deeply a reform: 
but, I fear, not the horrid reform we shall have, 
Things must alter; the upper classes of England have 
made the lower persons things ; the people, in break- 
ing from this unnatuaral state, will break from their 
duties also.” 

From the same authority we shal! subjoin the latest 
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testimony we possess respecting the condition and| 
the feelings of Coleridge during the latter part of his 
residence at Highgate, where he died, on July 25th:—| 
“ He remarked that he had for some time past sul-| 
fered much bodily anguish; for thirteen months he 
had walked up and down his chamber seventeen hours 
each day. I| inquired whether his mental powers 
were affected by such intense suffering ! * Not at all,’| 
he 
connexion; the pain of my body, blessed be God, 


answered ; 
never reaches my mind.’ Of all the men whom | 
| 
| 


‘my body and head appear to hold no 


the most wonderful in conversational] 
With al 


his talent and poetry, | 
he is an humble and devout follower of the el 


have ever met, 
powers is Colerid.e. 


Jesus, even as ‘Christ crucified.’ When I bade him 
a last farewell, he was in bed, in great bodily suffer- 
Ing, but with no less mental vigour, and feeling an 
humble resignation to the will of his Heavenly Fa-| 
ther. He will not live long, I fear; but his name] 
and his memory will be dearer to ages to come than 
to the present.” 

Who would not exclaim, on reading this touching 
record, “Oh let me die the death of the righteous, 
and Jet my latter end be like his!” His hope was in- 
deed “ full of immortality,” and his memory is em- 
balmed in the hearts of those whose love he valued 
far above all popular and ephemeral reputation. Of 
his poems, the most secure and lasting monument of 
his fame, a complete edition was published precisely 
at the time of his decease. ‘To these we may recur 
hereafter, and endeavour to do some faint justice to 
their genius and transcendent beauty. ,We have 
purposely abstained from any mention of their merits 
in this hurried biographical notice, both from the im- 
possibility of entering upon so wide a subject within 
the hope of correcting 
impression that Cole- 
ridge was nothing more than a poet, and an idle, if 
not an indolent one. Besides his newspaper essays 
—to which he himself attributed, and we think with 


any reasonable limits, and in 
the seemingly very general 





justice, as much importance, from their practical in- 
fluence over the minds of men, as to any other part} 
of his political or philosophical w ritings—his prose 
works occupy nine goodly volumes, every page of| 
which teems with profound thought and felicitous! 
expression. The intellectual wealth even of his con-| 
versations did not perish, but will be found, after} 
many days, in the thoughts and writings of those | 
whom he informed and delighted by the eloquent 
outpourings of his well-stored and meditative mind, 
and through whom it may be truly said that even 
on earth his spirit is not dead, but sleepeth; and his 
immortal! part hasawakened from the troubled dream 
of life: he has outsoared the shadow of our night, 
and is himself a portion of that spritual loveliness 
which once he made more lovely ! 


“ Heartless things 
Are none and said i’ the world, and many worms 
And beasts and men live on, and mighty earth 
From sea and mountain, city and wilderness, 
In vesper low or joyous orison 
Lifts still itssolemn voice :—but Tov art fled ? 
Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this phantasmal scene, who have to Thee 
Been purest ministers, who are, alas! 
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Now thou art not. Upon those pallid lips 
So sweet even in their silence, on those eyes 
‘That image sleep in death, upon that form 
Yet safe fromthe worm’s outrage, let no tear 


Be shed—not even in thought. 


* * * * * x * 


Let not high verse, mourning the memory 

Uf that which is no more, or painting’s woe, 

Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery 

Their own cold powers. Artand eloquence, 
And all the shows o’ the word, are frail and vain 
‘To weep a loss that turns their light to shade. 

It is a woe ‘too deep for tears’ when all 

Is reftat once, when some surpassing spirit— 
Whose light adorn’d the world around it—leaves 
Those who remain behind—not sobs nor groans— 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope,— 

But pale despair and cold tranquillity : 

Nature’s vast frame, the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave, that are not as they were!” 


F’rom the quarterly Review. 
The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge. 3 vols, 
l2mo. London. 1834. 


We lately reviewed the life, and mean hereafter 
to review the works, of ourdeparted Crabbe. Let us 
be indulged, in the mean time, in this opportunity ¢ 
making a few remarks on the genius of the extraor- 
dinary man whose poems, now for the first time con 
pletely collected, are named at the head of this arti- 
cle. The larger part of this publication is, of course, 
of old date, and the author still lives; yet besides 
the considerable amount of new matter in this ed: 
tion, which might of itself, in the present dearth o 
anything eminently original in verse, justify our ne 
tice, we think the great, and yet somewhat hazy, 
celebrity of Coleridge, and the ill-understood charac- 
ter of his poetry, will be, in the opinion of a majority 
of our readers, more than an excuse for a few eluci- 
datory remarks upon the subject. XIdolized by many 
and used without scruple by more, the poet of * Chris 
table’ and the * Ancient Mariner ’ is but little truly 
known in that common literary world, which, without 
the prerogative of conferring fame hereafter, can 
most surely give or prevent popularity for the present, 
In that circle he commonly passes for a man of ge- 
nius, who has written some very beautiful verses, 
but whose original powers, whatever they were, have 
been long since lost or confounded in the pursuit oi 
metapliysic dreams. We ourselves venture to think 
very differently of Mr. Coleridge, both as a poet 
and a philosopher, although we are well enough 
aware that nothing which we can say will, as mat- 
ters now stand, much advance his chance of becon- 
ing a fashionable author. Indeed, as we rather be- 
lieve, we should earn small thanks from him for our 
happiest exertions in such a cause; for certainly, 0! 
all the men of letters whom it has been our fortune 
to know, we never met any one who was so utterly 
regardless of the reputation of the mere author 4s 
Mr. Coleridge—one so lavish and indiscriminate 10 
the exhibition of his own intellectual wealth before 
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any and every person, no matter who—one so reck- 
less who might reap where he had most prodigally 
sown and watered. ‘God knows,’—as we once heard 
him exclaim upon the subject of his unpublished sys- 
tem of philosophy,—* God knows, I have no author's 
vanity about it. I should be absolutely glad if | 
could hear that the thing had been done before me.’ 
It is somewhere told of Virgil, that he took more 
pleasure in the good verses of Varius and Horace 
than in his own. We would not answer for that ; 
but the story has always occurred to us, when we 
have seen Mr. Coleridge criticising and amending 
the work ofa contemporary author with much more 
zeal and hilarity than we ever perceived him to dis- 
play about anything of his own, 

Perhaps our readers may have heard repeated a 
saying of Mr. Wordsworth, that many men of this 
age had done wonderful things, as Davy, Scott, Cu- 
vier, &c. ; but that Coleridge was the only wonderful 
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Mr. Coleridge’s conversation, itis true, has not 
now all the brilliant versatility of his former years ; 
yet we know not whether the contrast between his 
bodily weakness and his mental power does not leave 
a deeper and a more solemnly affecting impression, 
than his most triumphant displays in youth could ever 
Khave done. ‘T’o see the pain-stricken countenance 
relax, and the contracted frame dilate under the 
kindling of intellectual! fire alose—to watch the in- 
firmities of the flesh shrinking out of sight, or glo- 
rified and transfigured in the brightness of the awak- 
ening spirit—is an awful object of contemplation ; 
and in no other person did we ever witness such a 
distinction,—nay, alienation of mind from body,— 
such a mastery of the purely intellectual over the 
purely corporeal, as in the instance of this remarka- 
bleman. Even now liis conversation is character- 
ized by all the essentials of its former excellence ; 
there isthe same individuality, the same unexpected 
ness, the same universal grasp; nothing is too high 





man he ever knew. Something, of course, must be 
allowed in this as in all other such cases for the anti- 
thesis ; but we believe the fact really to be, that the 
greater part of those who have occasionally visited 
Mr. Coleridge have left him with a feeling akin to 
the judgment indicated in the above remark. They 
admire the man more than his works, or they forget 
the works in the absorbing impression made by the| 
living author. And nowonder. ‘Those who remem-| 
ber him in his more vigorous days can bear witness| 
tothe peculiarity and transcendant power of his con- 
versational eloquence. It was unlike anything that 
could be heard elsewhere; the kind was different, 
the degree was different, the manner was different. 
The boundless range of scientific knowledge, the| 
brilliancy and exquisite nicety of illustration, the| 
deepand ready reasoning, the strangenessand immen- | 
sity of bookish lore—were not al] ; the dramatic story, 
the joke, the pun, the festivity, must be added—and 
with these the clerical-looking dress, the thick wav-| 
ing silver hair, the youthful-coloured cheek, the in-| 
definable mouth and lips, the quick yet steady and 


nothing tow low for it; it glances from earth to hea- 
ven, from heaven to earth, with a speed and a splen- 
dour, an ease and a power, which almost seem inspir- 
ed; yet its universality is not of the same kind with 
the superficial ranging of the clever talkers whose 
criticism and whose information are called forth by, 
and spent upon, the particular topics in hand. No; 
in this more, perhaps, than in anything else is Mr. 
Coleridge’s discourse distinguished ; that it springs 
from an inner centre, and illustrates by light from 
the soul. His thoughts are, if we may so say, as the 
radii of a circle, the centre of which may be in the 
petalsof a rose, and the circumfernce as wide as 
the boundary of things visible and invisible. In this 
it was that we always thought another eminent light 
of our time, recently lost to us, an exact contrast to 
Mr. Coleridge as to quality and style of conversation. 


You could not in all London or England hear a more 


fluent, a more brilliant, a more exquisitely elegant 
converser than Sir James Mackintosh; nor could 
you ever find him unprovided. But, somehow or 


penetrating greenish grey eye,the slow and continu-| other, it always seemed as if al! the sharp and brilliant 


ous enunciation, and the everlasting music of his| 
tones,—all went to make up the image and to consti- 
tute the living presence of the man. He is now no 


things he said were poured out of so many vials fill- 
ed, and labelled for the particular occasion ; it struck 
us, to use a figure, asif his mind were an ample and 


longer young, and bodily infirmities, we regret to well-arranged hortus cicus, from which you might 


know, have pressed heavily upon him. 


force is indeed abated; but his eye is not dim, nei-|them cut and dried for store. 
ture, working at the very moment in him. 
Coleridge it was and still is otherwise. 


ther is his mind yet enfeebled. *O youth !" he says 
in one of the most exquisitely finished of his later 


His natural | have specimens of every kind of plant, but all of 


You rarely saw na- 
With 


He may be 



































slower, more rambling, less pertinent; he may not 
strike at the instant as so eloquent; but then, what 
he brings forth is fresh coined ; his flowers are new- 
ly gathered, they are wet with dew, and, if you 
please, you may almost see them grow ing in the rich 
garden of his mind. The projection is visible; the 
enchantment is done before your eyes. To listen to 
Mackintosh was to inhale perfume; it pleased, but 
did not satisfy. “The effect of an hour with Coleridge 
is to set you thinking; his words haunt you for a 
week afterward they are spells, brightenings, re- 
velations. In short, it is, if we may venture to draw 
so bold a line, the whole difference between talent 
and genius, 

A very experienced short-hand writer was em- 
ployed to take down Mr. Coleridge’s lectures 


2N 


poems— 


*O youth! for years so many and sweet, 
’Tis known that thou and I were one, 
I'll think it but a fond coneeit— 
It cannot be that thou art gone! 
Thy vesper bel! hath not yet tolled :— 
And thou wert aye a masker bold! 
What strange disguise hast now put on, 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 
I see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size ;— 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine eyes! 
Life is but thought: so think I will 
That Youth and | are house-mates still.’ 
Vou. XXV.—No. 151. 
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Phakspeare, but the manuscript was almost entirely 
Yet the lecturer waa, as he alw ays is, 
The 


notion it Was bo worse an artist than Mr 


uniol \ligible 
siow and measured writer—wW have some 
Gurney 
himself—gave this account of the difficulty: that 
with regard toevery other speaker whom he had ever 
heard, however rapid or involved, he could almost 
always, by long experience in his art, guess the form 
of the latter part, or apodosis, of the sentence by the 
I 


: ; 
Coleridge’s sentences was a surprise 


conclusion « 


form of the beginning; but that the 


every one ol 


upon him He was obliged to listen wo the last 
word. Yet this unexpectedness, as we termed it be 
fore, ia not the eflect of quaintness or confusion of 


construction ; 80 far fromm it, that we believe foreign- 
ers of different nations, especially Germans and lia- 
liana, have often borne very remarkable testimony tk 


the grammatical purily and simplicity of his lang vage 


and have declared that they generally understood 
what he said much better than the sustained conver 


gation of any other Raglishman whom they had met 


It is Lhe uncommonness of the thoughts or lhe image 
which prevents your ant 


We ow perhaps, 40 apology lo oul read rs for 


ipating the end 
the length of the preceding remarks, bu™he fact is, 
life and influence 


ao very much of the intellectual 


he oral communi-| 
| 


of Mr. Coleridge has consisted in 
cation of his Opinions, that no sketch could be reason- 
ably complete without a distinet notice of the pecull 
ar character of his powers in this part« ular We 
t any other literary | 


believe it ha not been the | 

man in England, since Dr. Johnson, tg command the 
devoted admiration and steady zeal of so many and 
such widely-differing disciples—some of them hav- 
ing become, and others being likely to become, fresh 
and independent sources of light and moral action in 
pring ipies of their 


themeelves upod the common 


master, One half of these aflectionate disciples have 
learned their lessons of philosophy from the teacher's 
mouth. He has been to them as an old oracle of the 
Academy or Lyceum The fulne Ss, the inw ardness, 
the ultimate a ope ot his doctrines has never yel becn 


published in print, and if disclosed, it has been from 


time totime in the higher moments of conversation, 
when occasion, and mood, and person begot an ex 
alted crisis, ¥ More than onee has Mr, Col ridge said, 
that with pén in hand he feit a thousand checks and 
difficulties in the expression of his meaning ; but that 


—aulhorship aside—he never found the smallest 


fullest utterance of his 
His abstru- 


hiteh or impediment in the 
most subtie faucies by word of mouth 
sest thoughts became rhythmical and clear when 


chaunted to their own musi But let us proceed 
now te the publi alion belore us. 

This is the firet complete collection of the poems 
if Samue | Tay ior Coleridge. 
last edition is not less than a forth of the 


the greatest part of thie matter has never been print- 


The addition to the 
whole, ana 
ed before. 
of the productions of the poet's middle life, and more 
ot his later years, With regard to the 
the first clase, we should got be surprised to hears 


It consists of many juvenile picces, a few 


ad Hitions ol 


friendly doubts « xpressed ag to the judgment shown 
in their publication, We ourselves think otherwise 
and we are very glad to have had an opportunity of 


There ua) be nothing in these 





peruaidg them. 
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earlier pieces upon which a poet’s reputation could 
be built; yet they are interesting now as measuring 
the beyish powers of a great author. We never 
eadany juveniic poems thal so distine tly foretoken- 
ed the character of all that the poet has since done ; 


n particular, the very earliest and loosest of these 
little pieces indicate that unintermoitting thoug htful- 
ness, and that fine ear for verbal harmony in which 
we must venture to think that notone of our modern 
poets approaches to Coleridge, Upon these points 
we shall venture a few r es Sy and by; buat as 


an instance of the sort of sweetness of versilication 
which seems to have been inborn in our poet, al- 
cultivated and improved in his 
after years, take these six lines oa the * First Advent 
of Love,” ‘They were written at fifteen. 


though elaborately 


“© fair is love's first hope to gentle mind, 

As Eve's first star thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping; 
And sweeter than the gentle south-west wind 
O'er willowy meads and shadow'd waters cree ping, 
And (¢ res’ golden fields! the 
Meets it with brow uplill, and stays his reaping.’ 


sultry hind . 


In the tollowirg verses, some of which were lately 
juoted in this Journal for another purpose, and which 
were wrilten only a year or two later than those pre- 
ceding, we may dist nguish 4a progress in the art, and 
yet the natural melody of words still obviously culti- 
vated tu the postponement of the harmony resulting 
from rhythmical construction : 


6 Spi its of love, ye heard her name! Obey 
The powerful spel, and to my haunt repair, 
Whether on clustering pinions ye are there, 
Where rich snows blossom on the myrtle trees, 
Or with found languish nt around my fair 
Sigh in the loose luxuriance of her hair; 

© heed the spell, and hither wing your way 
Like far-off music, voyaging the breeze, 
Spirits! to you the infant maid was given, 
Form'd by the wond’rous alchemy of heaven, 
No fairer maid does love's wide empire know, 
No fairer maid e’er heaved the bosom’s snow. 
A thousand joves around her forehead fly, 

A thousand loves sit melting in her eye; 
Love lights her emile—in joy’s red nectar dips 
His myrtle flower, and plants it on her lips. 
she speaks and, h ark, that passion-warbled BOng ; 
Suill fan y, still that voice, those potes prolong, 
As sweet as when that voice with raplurous fais 
Shall wake 
O (have I sigh'd) were mine the wizard’s rod, 
Or mine the power of Proteus, changetul god, 
A flower-entangled arbour would | seem, 

To shield my love from noontide’s sultry beam ; 
Or bloom a myrtle, from whose odorous boughs 
My love might weave gay garlands for her brows. 
When twilight stole across the fading vale, 

To fan my love I'd be the evening gale, 

Mourn in the soft folds of her swelling vest, 

And flutter my faint pinions op her breast. 

On seraph wings I'd float a dream by night, 

‘To soothe my love with shadows of delight; 


the soften'd echoes of heaven's halls! 


Or soar aloft to be the spangled skies, 
And gaze upon her with a thousand eyes! 
~—wVvol. i p- OY. 
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We, of course, cite these lines for little besides 
their luxurious smoothness; and it is very observa- 
ble, that although the indications of the more strictly 
intellectual qualities of a great poet are very often 
extremely faint, as in Byron's case, in early youth 
it 18 Universaily otherwise with regard to high excel 
lence in ver sification considered apart and by itsel! 





Like the ear for music, the sense of metrical mel vly 


is always a natural gift; both indeed are evidently | looked 
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even minuter points of accentual scansion, have been 
regarded by Mr. Coleridge as worthy of study and 
observation We do not, of course, mean that rules 
of this kind were always in his mind while composing, 
any more than that an expert disputant is always 
thinking of the distinctions of mood and figure, whilst 
irguing #but we certainly believe that Mr, Coleridge 
has almost from the commencement of his poetic life 


upon versification as constituting in and by 


connected with the physical arrangement of the or-/itself a tinuch more important braneh of the art po- 


gans, and never to be acquired by any effort of artfetic than most of his eminent contemporaries appeal 


When possessed, they by nO means nec essarily lead ito have 


on to the achievement of consummate harmony in 





music or in verse; and yet consummate harmony in 
' 


either has never been found where the natural gilt 


has not made itself conspicuous long before. y Spen 
ser’s Hymns, and Shakspeare’s “ Venus and Adonis,” | 
and * K ape ol Lucrec e,” are striking instances of the 

overbalance of sweetness of sound Even| 
*Comus,” is what we should, in this sense, call luxu-| 


and all four gratify the outward ear much 


mere 


rious; 
| 
which | 


more than that inner and severer sense 
associated with the reason, and requires a meaning 
even in the very music tor ils full satisfaction, Com- 
pare the versification of the youthful pieces men 
tioned above with that of the maturer works of those 
great poets, and you will recognize how possible it 
is for verses be exquisitely melodious, and yet t 
fall fur short of that exalted excellence of numbers 
You will 


of which language is in itself capable. 
feel the simple truth, that melody is a part only of 
harmony, ‘Those early flashes were indeed auspi 
cious tokens of the coming glory, and involved some 
of the conditions and elements of its existence; but 
the rhythm of the “ Faerie Queene” and of * Para 
dise Lost,” was also the fruit of a distinct effort of 
uncommon care and skill. The endless variety of 
the pauses in the versification of these poems could 
not have been the work of chance, and the adapta. | 
ion of words with reference to their asperity, or] 
smoothness, or strength, ia equally refined and scien 
tific. Unless we a partial exception of the 
“Castle of Indolence,” we do not remember a sing! 
instance ef the reproduction of the exact rhythm ol 
the Spenserian stanza, especially of the concluding 
lue. The precise Miltonic movement in blank verse 
has never, to oar knowledge, been caught by any 
later poet, “It is Mr, Coleridge's own strong remark, 
that you might as well think of pushing a brick out 
of a wall with your forefinger, as attempt to remove 
a word out of the finished passages in Shakspeare or 
Milton. ‘The amotion or transposition will alter the 
thought, or the feeling, or at least the tone. They 
are as pieces of Mosaic work, from which you cannot 
strike the smallest block without making a hole in 
the picture. 

And so it is, in due proportion, with Coleridge's 
best poems. ‘They are distinguished in a remarkable 
degree by the perfection of their rhythin and metri- 
cal arrangement. The labour bestowed upon this 
point must have been very great; the tone and quan- 
tity of words seem weighed in scales of gold. It 
will, no doubt, he considered ridiculous by the Fan- 
nii and Fannie of our day to talk of varying the 
trochee with this iambus, or of resolving either into 





i ike 


p Seiose and sound 





the tribrach. Yet it is evident to us that these, and 


done® And this more careful study shows 
itself in him in no technical peculiarities oF fantastic 
whims, against which the genius of our language 
revolts; but in a more exact adaptation of the move- 


ment to the feeling, and in @ finer selection of par 
ticular words with relerence to their local fitness tor 
‘Some of his poems are Compre te 
models ot versification, exquisilely easy Lo all appeal 


ince, and subservient to the meaning, and yet so 


subtle in the links and transitions of the paris as to 


inake it impossible to produce the same effect merely 
by imitating the syllabic metre as it stands on the 
Ihe secret of the sweetness lies within, 


It is this remarkable 


jurlace, 
ind i mvolved in the feelings 
power ot making his verse musical that ives a pe 
culiar character to Mr. Coleridge's lyric poems, In 
some of the smaller pieces, as the conclusion of the 
“Kubla Khan,” for example, not only the lines by 
themselves are musical, but the whole passage sounds 
ill at onee as an out-burst or crash of harps in the 
still air of autumn. ‘The verses seem as if played to 
the ear upon some unseen instrument, And the por t's 
manner of reciting verse is similar. It is not rheto 
rical, but musical: so very near recitative, that for 
iny one else to attempt it would be ridiculous; and 
yet it 
searching he elicits and makes sensible every particle 
of the meaning, not leaving a shadow of a shade of 
the feeling, the mood, the degree, untouched, We 


is perfectly miraculous with what exquisite 


loubt if a finer rhapsode ever recited at the Pana- 
thenaic festival; and the yet unforgottea Dorie of 
von is not altogether without a ime llow- 
Lie would re 


his native De 
ing effect in his utterance of Greek. 
peat the 


Jamevugas, eT aeay page tC rT. & 


with such an interpreting accompaniment of look 
and tone, and gesture, that we believe any commonly 
educated person might understand the import of the 
passage without knowing alpha omega. A 
chapter of Isaiah from his mouth involves the lis- 
tener in an act of exalted devotion, We have men- 
tioned this, to show how the whole man is made up 
of music; and yet Mr. Coleridge has no ear for 
music, as it is technically called. Master as he is 
if the intellectual recitative, he could not sing an 
air to save his life. But his delight in music is in- 
tense and unweariable, and he can detect good from 
bad with unerring discrimination. Poor Naldi, whom 
most of us remember, and all who remember must 
respect, said to our poet once at a concert; “ That 
he did not seem much interested with a piece of 
Rossini’s which had just been performed.” Coleridge 
answered, “it sounded to me exactly like nonsense 


from 
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verses. But this thing of Beethoven's that they have 
begun—stop, Jet us listen to this, | beg!” 

There are some lines entitled “ Hendecasyllabes,” 
published for the first time in the second volume of 
this collection, which struck us a good deal by the 
skill with which an equivalent for the well-known 
Catullian measure has been introduced into our lan- 
guage. We think the metrical construction of these 
few verses very ingenious, and do not remember at 
this moment any thing in English exactly like it. 
These lines are, in fact, of twelve syllables ; but it is in 
the rhythm that they are essentially different from our 
common dramatic line: 


“In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 


Our readers will please to observe that a dacty] is 
substituted for the spondee, trochee, or iambus of the 
Latin model sat the commencement of this verse, 


“‘ Hear, my beloved, an old Milesian story ! 

High and embosom’d in congregated laurels, 

Glimmer'd a temple upon a breezy headland ; 

In the dim distance, amid the skiey billows, 

Rose a fair island ; the god of flocks had placed it. 

From the far shores of the bleak resounding island 

Oft by the moonlight a little boat came floating, 

Came to the sea-cave beneath the breezy headland ; 

Where amid myrtles a pathway stole in mazes 

Up to the groves of the high embosom’d temple. 

There, in a thicket of dedicated roses, 

Oft did a priestess, as lovely as a vision, 

Pouring her soul to the son of Cytherea, 

Pray him to hover around the slight canoe-boat, 

And with invisible pilotage to guide it 

Over the dusky wave, until the nightly sailor, 

Shivering with ecstacy, sank upon her bosom.” 
—vol. ii. p. 69. 


The minute study of the laws and properties of 
metre is observable in almost every piece in these 
volumes. Every kind of lyric measure, rhymed and 
unrhymed, is attempted with success; and we doubt 
whether, upon the whole, there are many specimens 
of the heroic couplet or blank verse superior in con- 
struction to what Mr. Coleridge has given us. We 
mention this the rather, because it was at one time, 
although that time is past, the fashion to say that the 
Lake school—as two or three poets, essentially un- 
like to each other, were foolishly called—bad aban- 
doned the old and established measures of the Eng- 
lish poetry for new conceits of their own. There 
was no truth in that charge; but we will say this, 
that, notwithstanding the prevalent opinion to the 
contrary, we are not sure, after perusing some pas- 
sages in Mr. Southey’s “ Vision of Judgment,” and 
the entire “Hymn to the Earth,” in hexameters, in 
the second of the volume now before us, that the 
question of the total inadmissibility of that measure 
in English verse can be considered as finally settled ; 
the true point not being whether such lines are as 
good as, or even like, the Homeric or Virgilian mo- 
dels, but whether they are not in themselves a pleas- 
ing variety, and on that account alone, if for nothing 
else, not to be rejected as wholly barbarous. True it 
is, that without great skill in the poet, English hex- 
ameters will be intolerable; but what shall we say to 
the following ? 


“Travelling the vale with mine eyes—green me. 
dows and lake with green island, 

Dark in its basin of rock, and the pure stream floy. 
ing in brightness, E 

Thrill’d with thy beauty and love in the woeden slope 
of the mountain, 

Here, Great Mother, I lie, thy child, with his head o 
thy bosom ! 

Playful the spirits of noon, that rushing soft through 
thy tresses, 

Green-haired goddess! refresh me ; and hark’ as they 
hurry or linger, 

Fill the pause of my harp, or sustain it with musical 
murmurs. 

Into my being thou murmurest joy, and tendetest 
sadness 

Shedd’st thou, like dew on my heart, till the joy and 
the heavenly sadness 

Pour themselves forth from my heart in tears, and the 
hymn of thanksgiving. 

Earth! thou mother of numberless children, the nurse 
and the mother, 

Sister thou of the stars, and beloved by the sun, the 
rejoicer ! 

Guardian and friend of the moon, O Earth! whom the 
comets forget not, 

Yea, in the measureless distance wheel round and 
again they behold thee! 

Fadeless and young (and what if the latest birth of 
Creation *) 

Bride and consort of Heaven, that looks down upon 
thee enamoured ! 

Say, mysterious Earth! O say, great mother and 
goddess, 

Was it not well with thee then, when first thy lap 
was ungirdled, 

Thy lap to the genial Heaven, the day that he wooed 
thee and won thee! 

Fair was thy blush, the fairest and first of the blushes 
of morning! 

Deep was the shudder, O Earth! the throe of thy 
self-retention : 

Inly thou strovest to flee, and didst seek thyself at 
thy centre! 

Mightier far was the joy of thy sudden resilience; 
and forthwith 

Myriad myriads of lives teemed forth from the mighty 
embracenient. 

Thousand-fold tribes of dwellers, impelled by thov- 
sand-fold instincts, 

Filled, as a dream, the wide waters; the rivers sang 
in their channels; 

Laughed on their shores the hoarse seas; the yeart- 
ing ocean swelled upward ; 

Young life lowed through the meadows, the woods, 
and the echoing mountains, 

Wandered bleating in valleys, and warbled on blos- 

soming branches.”—vol. ii. p. 67. 


We may also quote from page. 146 of the same 
volume the following exquisite couplets: 


“ The Homeric Hexameter described and exemplified. 
“ Strongly it bears us along in swelling and limitles 
billows, 

Nothing before and nothing behind but the sky and 
the ocean.” 
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«The Ovidian Elegiac Metre described and exemplified. 
«Jn the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery co- 


Jumn: ic. 
jn the pentameter aye falling in melody back.” 


The keen lines entitled “ Sancti Dominici Palli- 
ym,” and the following, suggested by the last words 
of Berengarius, seem to stand about midway between 
the rhythm of Pope and Dryden. 


4+ No more *twiat conscience staggering and the Pope, 
Soon shall I now before God appear ; 

By him to be acquitted, as I hope ; 
By him to be condemned, as J fear.’ ” 


“Lynx amid moles! had I stood by thy bed, 

Be of good cheer, meek soul! } would have said ; 

Isee a hope spring from that humble fear. 

Allare not strong alike thro’ storms to steer 

Right onward. What, though dread of threaten’d 

death 

And dungeon torture made thy hand and breath 

Inconstant to the truth within thy heart,— 

That truth from which, thro’ fear, thou twice didst 

start, 

Fear haply told thee, was a learned strife, 

Or not so vital as to claim thy life, 

And myriads had reach’d heaven who never knew 

Where lay the difference "twixt the false and true! 
“Ye, who secure ’mid trophies not your own, 

Judge him who won them when he stood alone, 

And proudly talk of recreant Berengare,— 

O first the age, and then the man compare ! 

That age how dark! congenial mind how rare ! 

No host of friends with kindred zeal did burn, 

No throbbing hearts awaited his return ; 

Prostrate alike when prince and peasant fell, 

He only disenchanted from the spell, 

Like the weak worm that gems the startless night, 

Moved in the scanty circlet of his light: 

And was it strange if he withdrew the ray, 

That did but guide the night-birds to their prey ? 
“The ascending day-star, with a bolder eye, 

Hath lit each dewdrop on our trimmer lawn ; 

Yet not for this, if wise, shall we decry 

The spots and struggles of the timid dawn ; 

Lest so we tempt the approaching noon to scorn 

The mist and painted vapours of our morn !”— 

vol. ii. p. 79. 


For his blank verse take the following passage as 
an average example. It is, as will be instantly seen, 
altogether unlike the Miltonic movement; yet can 
any thing for the purpuse be imagined more exqui- 
sitely rich and harmonious? 


“ And that simplest lute 
Placed lengthways in the clasping casement, hark ! 
How by the desultory breeze caress’d 
Like some coy maid half yielding to her lover, 
It pours such sweet upbraiding, as must needs 
Tempt to repeat the wrong! And now, its strings 
Over delicious ‘surges sink and rise, 
Such a soft floating witchery of sound 
As twilight elfins make, when they at eve 
Voyage on gentle gales from fairy land, 
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Where melodies round honey-dropping flowers, 
Footless and wild, like birds of paradise, 

Nor pause, nor perch, hovering on untamed wing ! 
Oh! the one life within us and abroad, 

Which meets al] motion and becomes its soul,— 
A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 
Rhythm in all thought and joyance every where ; 
Methinks, it should have been ‘impossible 

Not to Jove all things in a world so filled ; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering on her instrument!” 


We should not have dwelt so long upon this point 
of versification, unless we had conceived it to be one 
distinguishing excellence of Mr. Coleridge’s poetry, 
and very closely connected with another, namely, 
fulness and individuality of thought. It seems to be 
a fact, although we-do not pretend to explain it, that 
condensation of meaning is generally found in poetry 
of a high import in proportion to perfection in metri- 
cal harmony. Petrarch, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton are obvious instances. Goethe and Coleridge 
are almost equally so. Indeed, whether in verse, or 
prose, or conversation, Mr. Coleridge’s mind may be 
titly characterized as an energetic mind—a mind al- 
ways at work, always in a course of reasoning. He 
cares little for any thing, merely because it was or 
is; it must be referred, or be capable of being refer- 
red, to some Jaw or principle, in order to attract his 
attention. This is not from ignorance of the facts of 
natural history or science. His written and published 
works alone sufficiently show how constantly and 
accurately he has been in the habit of noting all the 
phenomena of the material world around us; and 
the great philosophical system now at length in pre- 
paration for the press, demonstrates, we are told, his 
masterly acquaintance with almost al] the sciences, 
and with not a few of the higher and more genial of 
the arts. Yet his vast acquirements of this sort are 
never put forward by or for themselves; it is in his 
apt and novel illustrations, his indications of analo- 
gies, his explanation of anomalies, that he enables 
the hearer or reader to get a glimpse of the extent 
of his practical knowledge. He is always reasoning 
out from an inner point, and it is in the inner point, 
the principle, the law which he labours to bring for- 
ward into light. If he can convince you or himself 
of the principie a priori, he generally leaves the 
facts to take care of themselves. He leads us into 
the laboratories of art or nature as a showman guides 
you through a cavern crusted with spar and stalac- 
tites, all cold, and dim, and motionless, till he lifts 
his torch aloft, and on a sudden you gaze im admira- 
tion on walls and roof of flaming crystals and stars 
of eternal diamond. 

All this, whether for praise or for blame, is per- 
ceptible enough in Mr. Coleridge’s verse, but per- 
ceptible, of course, in such degree and mode as the 
law of poetry in general, and the nature of the spe- 
cific poem in particular, may require. But the main 
result from this frame and habit of his mind is very 
distinctly traceable in the uniform subjectivity of 
almost all his works. He corresponds with painting 
and painters; of which Pindar and Dante are the 
chief; those masters of the picturesque, who, by a 
felicity inborn, view and present every thing in the 
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conipleteness of actual objectivity—and who have a 
class derived frou and congenial with them, present- 
ing few pictures indeed, but always full of pictu- 
resque matter; of which secondary class Spenser 
and Southey may be mentioned as eminent instances. 
‘lo neither of these dues Mr. Coleridge belong; in 
his “ Christabdel,” there certainly are several distinct 
pictures of great beauty; but he, as a poet, clearly 
comes within the other division whieli answers to 
music and the musician, in which you have a magni- 
ficent mirage of words with the subjective associa- 
tions of the poet curling, and twisting, and creeping 
round, and through, and above every part of it. This 
i3 the class to which Milton belongs, in whose poems 
we have heard Mr. Coleridge say that he remember- 
ed but two proper pictures—Adam bendiny over tie 
sleeping Eve at the beginning of the fitth book of the 
* Paradise Lost,” and Dalilah approaching Samson 
towards the end of the “ Agonistes.” But when 
we point out the intense personal feeling, the self- 
projection, as it were, which characterizes Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s poews, we mean that sych feeling is the soul 
and spirit, not the whole body and form, of his poetry. 
For surely no one has ever more earnestly and con- 
stantly borne in mind the maxim of Milton, that 
poetry ought to be simple, sensuous, and impassioned. 
The poems in these volumes are no authority for 
that dreamy, half-swooning style of verse which was 
criticised by Lord Byron (in language too strong for 
print) as the fatal sin of Mr. John Keats, and which, 
unless abjured betimes, must prove fatal to several 
younger aspirants—male and female—who for the 
moment enjoy some popularity. The poetry before 
us is distinct and clear, and accurate in its imagery ; 
but the imagery is rarely or never exhibited for de- 
scription’s sake alone; it is rarely or never exclu- 
sively objective; that is to say, put forward as a 
spectacle, a picture on which the mind’s eye is to 
rest and terminate. You may, if your sight is short, 
or your imagination cold, regard the imagery in it- 
self and go no farther; but the poet’s intention is 
that you should fee] and iimagine a great deal more 
than you see. His aim is to awaken in the reader 
the sanfe mood of mind, the same cast of imagination 
and fancy whence issued the associations which ani- 
mate and enlighten his pictures. You must think 
with him, must sympathize with him, must suffer 
yourself to be lifted out of your own school of opi- 
nion or faith,and fall back upon your own conscious- 
ness, an unsophisticated man. If you decline this, 
non tibi spirat. From his earliest youth to this day, 
Mr. Coleridge’s poetry has been a faithful mirror 
reflecting the image of his mind. Hence he is so 
original, so individual. With a little trouble, the 
zealous reader of the “ Biographia Literaria” may 
trace in these volumes the whole course of mental 
struggle and self-evolvement narrated in that odd, but 
interestifg work; but he will see the track marked 
in light; the notions become images, the Images glo- 
rified, and not unfrequently, the abstruse position 
stamped clearer by the poet than by the psychologist. 
No student of Coleridge’s philosophy can fully un- 
derstand it without a perusal of the illumining, and, 
if we may so say, popularizing commentary of his 
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any one condemn those philosophical principles ag 
altogether unintelligible, which are inextricably ip. 
terwoven in every page of a volume of poetry which 
he professes to admire. 

No writer has ever expressed the great truth that 
man makes his world, or that it is the imagination 
which shapes and colours all things—more vivid) 
than Coleridge. Indeed, he is the first who, in the 
age which we live, brought forward that position into 
light and action. It is nearly forty years ago that 
he wrote the following passage in his * Ode on De. 
jection,” one of the most characteristic and beautify! 
of his lyric poems : 


“A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural! outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear: 
O Lady! in this wan and heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle wooed, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 
Have I been gazing on the western sky 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green; 
And still I gaze—and with how blank an eye! 
And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars; 
‘Those stars that glide behind them or between, 
Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always seen; 
Yon cressent moon, as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue; 
I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are! 


“ My genial spirits fail, 

And what can these avail 

To lift the smothering weight from off my breast! 
It were a vain endeavour, 

Though | should gaze for ever 

On that green light that lingers in the west; 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 


“O Lady! we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud! 
And would we aught behold of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud, 
Enveloping the earth— 
Ard from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


“O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be! 
What and wherein it doth exist, : 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. — 

Joy, virtuous Lady! Joy that n’er was given 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life, and Life's effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady, is the spirit and the power 
Which wedding nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud ; 





poetry. It is the Greek put into the vulgar tongue. 


And we must say, it is somewhat strange to hear 


Joy is the sweet voice—Joy the luminous cloud; 
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We in ourselves rejoice! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

Allcoloursa suffusion from that light.”—vol. i. p. 288. 


To this habit of intellectual introversion we are 
very much inclined to attribute Mr. Coleridge’s never 
paving seriously undertaken a great heroic poem. 
The “Paradise Lost,” may be thought to stand in 
the way of our laying down any general rule on the 
abject; yet that poe.n is as peculiar as Milton him- 
gif,and does not materially affect our opinion, that 
the pure epic can hardly be achieved by the poet in 
whose mind the reflecting turn greatly predominates. 
The extent of the action in such a poem requires a 
free and fluent stream of narrative verse ; description, 
purely objective, must fill a large space in it, and its 
permanent success depends on a rapidity, or at least 
aliveliness, of movement which is scarcely compati- 


meaning. ‘The reader's attention could not be pre- 
served; his journey being long, he expects his road 
to be smooth and unembarrassed. The condensed 
passion of the ode is out of place in heroic song. 
Few persons will dispute that the two great Homeric 

ms are the most delightful of epics; they may 
not have the sublimity of “ Paradise Lost,” nor the 
picturesqueness of the “ Divine Comedy,” nor the 
etherial brilliancy of the ‘*Orlando;” but, dead as 
they are in language, metre, accent,—obsolete in 
religion, manners, costume, and country,—they ne- 
vertheless even now please all those who can read 
them beyond all other narrative poems. There is a 
salt inthem which keeps them sweet and incorrupti- 
ble throughout every change. They are the most 
popular of all the remains of ancient genius, and trans- 
lations of them for the twentieth time are amongst 
the very latest productions of our contemporary lite- 
rture. From beginning to end, these marvellcus 
poems are exclusively objective; every thing is in 
them, except the poet himself. It is not to Vico or 
Wolfe that we refer, when we say that Homer is vox 
et preterea nihil ; as musical as the nightingale, and 
as invisible, 

If any epic subject would have suited Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s varied powers and peculiar bent of mind, 
it might, perhaps, have been that which he once 
contemplated, and for which he made some prepa- 
tatiofs: “The Fall of Jerusalem.” The splendid 
drama which has subsequently appeared under that 
same by a younger poet, has not necessarily pre- 
cluded an attempt on the epic scale by a master ce- 
niu Yet the difficulties of the undertaking are 
appalling from their number and peculiarity; and 
not the least overwhelming of them are involved in 
the treatment of those very circumstances and rela- 
tions which constitute its singular attraction. We 
have twice heard Mr. Coleridge express his opinion 
on this point. 

“The destruction of Jerusalem,” he said upon one 
occasion, “is the only subject now remaining for an 


Man, should interest all Christendom, as the Homeric 
War of Troy interested all Greece. There would 





be difficulties, as there are in all su! jects; and they 
must be mitigated and thrown into the shade, as 
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Milton has done with the numerous difficulties in the 
‘Paradise Lost.’ But there would be a greater as- 
sen blage of grandeur and splendour than can now be 
found in any othertheme. As for the old mythology, 
incredulus odi; and yet there must be a mythology, 
or a quasi-mythology, for an epic poem. Here there 
would be the completion of the prophecies; the ter- 
mination of the first revealed national religion under 
the violent assault of Paganism, itself the immediate 
forerunner and condition of the spread of a revealed 
mundane religion; and then you would have the 
character of the Roman and the Jew, and the awful- 
ness, the completeness, the justice. I schemed it at 
twenty-five, but, alas! venturum expectat.” 

Upon another occasion, Mr. Coleridge spoke more 
discouragingly. 

“This subject, with all its great capabilities, has 
this one grand defect—that, whereas a poem, to be 
epic, must have a personal interest—in the * Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem’ no genius or skill could possibly 
preserve the interest for the hero from being merged 
in the interest fer the event. The fact is, the event 
itself is too sublime and overwhelming.” 

We think this is fine and just criticism; yet we 
ardently wish the critic had tried the utmost strength 
of his arm in executing the magniticent idea of his 
early manhood. Even now—vain as we fear any 
such appeal is—we cannot keep ourselves back from 
making a respectful call upon this great poet to con- 
sider whether his undiminished powers of verse do 
not seem to demand from him something beyond the 
little pieces, sweet as they are, which he has alone 
produced since his middle manhood. We know and 
duly value the importance of the essays in which his 
philosophical views have as yet been imperfectly de- 
veloped, and we look with anxiety to the publication 
of the whole, or a part, of that great work in which, 
we are told, the labour of his life has been expended 
in founding and completing a t: uly catholic “System 
of philosophy for a Christian man.” We would not, 
for the chance of an epic fragment, interfere with the 
consum:ration of this grand and Jeng-cherished de- 
sign. But is there any necessary incompatibility be- 
tween the full action of the poet and the philosopher 
in Mr. Coleridge’s particular case? He, of all inen, 
would deny that the character of his studies alone 
tended to enfeeble the imagination, or to circurscribe 
the power of expression; and if that be so, what is 
there to prevent—what is there not rather to induce 
—a serious devotion of some portion, at least, of his 
leisure to the planning and execution of some consi- 
derable poem? Poterit si posse videtur ; and could 
Mr. Coleri¢ge but seem to himself as capable as he 
seets to others, we believe he would not leave the 
world without a legacy of verse even richer than 
aught that has yet come from him. 

In attempting any poem of the magnitude suggested 
by us, unless it were entirely of a moral or philoso- 
phical kind, Mr. Coleridge would undoubtedly have 
to contend with that meditative or reflective habit of 
intellect which is predominant in him, and character- 
izes all his works, - It dictated to him as a translator 
the happy choice of “ Wallenstein,” and constitute sat 
once the source of beauty and of weakness in the “ Re. 
morse” and “ Zapolya.” Unless this be remembered 


and some indulgence be shown to it, justice will not 
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be done to these fine poems. Perhaps there never 
was a translation, with the exception of Pope’s “ Iliad” 
and Dryden's * Eneid,” that has become so intimately 
connected with the poetic fame of the translator as 
this English “ Wallenstein.” It is clearly, in our opi- 
nion, one of the most splendid productions of Mr. 
Coleridge’s pen, and will with almost all readers for 
ever have the charin of an original work. The truth 
is, that many beautiful parts of the translation are ex- 
clusively the property of the English poet, who used 
a manuscript copy of the German text before its pub- 
lication by the author; and it is a curious anecdote 
in literature, that Schiller, in more instances than 
one, afterwards adopted the hints and translated in 
turn the interpolations of his own translator. Hence 
it is, also, that there are passages in the German edi- 
tions of the present day whici are not found in the 
English version; they were, in almost every case, 
the subsequent additions of the German poet. Never- 
theless, although Mr. Coleridge has not scrupled in 
some instances to open out the hint of the original, 
and even to graft new thoughts upon it, his transla- 
tion is, in the best and highest sense of that term, a 
pre-eminently faithful translation; indeed, it pre- 
serves, or compensates, the meaning and spirit of the 
author so perfectly, that we are inclined to think that, 
upon a balance struck, Schiller has lost nothing in 
the English of his “ Wallenstein.” Has he not gained ? 
—As to this, we do not immediately refer to those 
beautiful passages in which Mr. Coleridge has con- 
fessedly ventured upon his own responsibility to ex- 
pand the germ of thought in the original,—passages 
which are familiar to all who take any interest either 
in Coleridge or Schiller.* We rather look to the 
total impression left upon the mind of the reader by 
the character of Wallenstein himself; and the ques- 
tion is, whether a more thorough perception of the 
idea of Hamlet, and a much greater sympathy with 
the Hamlet mood of mind, have not belped the coun- 
tryman of Shakspeare to a grander presentment of 
Schiller’s hero than Schiller’s own picture of him. 
An Englishman and a German, indeed, can scarcely 
be expected to view such a question as this from pre- 
cisely the same point ; the associations which the 
mere words of your native language excite are inde- 
structible and inexpressible; and the Shakspearian 
east of feeling and reflection, easily distinguishable 
by us in the English Wallenstein, cannot be fully re- 
cognised or appreciated by a foreigner. It may not 


* Mr. Hayward, in the preface to the second edition of 
his translation of “ Faust,” quotes one of these striking pas- 
sages :— 

“ The intelligent forms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
"That had their haunts in dale, or pny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbiy spring, 
Or chasms, or watery depths,—all these have vanish'd ; 
They live no longer in the faith of reason.” 
‘These lines are an expansion of two of Schiller’s— 
‘* Die alten Fabelwesen sind nicht mehr ; 
Das reizende Geschlecht ist ausgewandert ;” 
literally, as Mr. Hayward translates them,— 
“ The old fable-existences are no more; 
The fascinating race has emigrated (wandered out or 
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be the tone of Schiller; but it is the tone, or germane 
to the tone, which the fortunate predominance of 
Shakspeare has consecrated in England for dramatic 
poetry. ‘The Germans do not seem to us to have ar. 
rived at any sympathy with it. The study of Shak. 
speare is said to be fashionable amongst all literary 
men in Germany ; and some very clever and eloquent 
books have been written about him by natives of that 
country. The best of these critics, however, never 
seem to us to understand their subject. They do not 
see the absolute uniqueness in kind of Shakspeare’s 
intellectual action. Of the other great authors of the 
English drama, they appear to know nothing. Tieck, 
we suspect, is the first German that ever made much 
acquaintance with any of Shakspeare’s mighty cop. 
temporaries, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Massinger,—those giants everywhere but in 
Shakspeare’s presence ; and Tieck’s own acquisitions 
in this department appear to be of very recent date. 
His friend and fellow-labourer, Augustus W. Schle- 
gel, if we remember right, passes in some cozen frigid 
pages from Shakspeare to Dryden and Otway. This 
celebrated critic is so excessively superficial upon 
those masters of the romantic drama, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, that we are compelled to say that we do 
not believe he had read through their works when he 
wrote his “ Dramatic Literature.” To us it seems 
that, upon the whole, Schiller had something in his 
genius naturally nearer akin to the universality of 
Shakspeare than any other of the German poets. In 
depth of thought, in fertility of fancy, in creativeness 
of imagination, there is no comparison; but Schiller 
had, as Shakspeare had, that common human feeling 
—not too high, nor too low—that common tone of 
the race to which he belonged, which led and enabled 

him in the maturity of his abilities to give to his 

countrymen of every circle in historic drama of high- 
est excellence and enduring national interest. This 
grand work—“ Wallenstein”—which, although not 
similar, is analogous to the historic plays of Shak- 
peare, will, as we believe, ultimately constitute the 
permanent clain of Schiller to fame amongst his own 
fellow-countrymen; and the extraordinary fortune of 
an English translation which muy be read, if we 

please, without once suggesting the fact of its not 
being original poetry, will go a great way in extend- 
ing his fame amongst a people who, by kindred and 

by moral sympathy, can best appreciate it as it de- 
serves. We have no room for any extracts from this 

translation; but we particularly refer our readers to 

act i. scene 4, act iv. scene 7, of the “ Piccolomini,” 

and act v. scene 1 of the “ Death of Wallentstein.” 

These are not amongst the parts commonly quoted; 

but they are the most powerful and characteristic; 

and in the intermediate one of the three there |s an 

interesting, but perhaps unintended, parallel with the 

scene of Macbeth’s conference with his wife pre- 
viously to the murder of Duncan. : 

It is pretty generally known that Mr, Coleridge 
was solicited to undertake a translation of Faust be- 
fore Mr. Shelley, Lord Francis Egerton, or Mr. Hay- 
ward, had, in their different manners, made that re- 
markable poem as familiar as it can possibly be made 
to the mere English reader: for Goethe being, like 
Coleridge, a great master of verbal harmony, must of 
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necessity lose very considerably in a translation of 
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any kind.* His dress sticks to his body; it is insepa- 
rable without laceration of the skin. ‘This, amongst 
some other considerations of graver moment, induced 
Mr. Coleridge, after a careful perusal of the work, to 
decline the proposition. We are not very sure that 
he would have succeeded in it; at least it would 
robably havé been something very unlike Goethe's 
Faust.’ Mr. Coleridge thinks—perhaps he is the 
only man who may without presumption think—that 
Goethe's “ Faust” is a failure; that is to say, that the 
idea, or what ought to have been the idea, of the 
work is very insufficiently and inartificially executed. 
fle considers the intended theme to be—the conse- 
quences of a misology, or hatred and depreciation of 
knowledge caused by an originally intense thirst for 
knowledge baffled. Buta love of knowledge for it- 
self, and for pure ends, would never produce such a 
misology, but only a love of it for base and unworthy 
parposes. ‘There is neither causation nor progression 
in Faust: he is a ready-made conjurer from the very 
beginning ;—the incredulus odi is felt from the first 
line. ‘The sensuality, and the thirst after knowledge, 
are unconnected with each other. Mephistopheles 
and Margaret are excellent, but Faust himself is dull 
and meaningless. ‘I'he scene in Aurbach’s cellars is 
one of the best—perhaps the very best; that on the 
Brocken is also fine, and all the songs are beautiful. 
But there is no whole in the poem; the scenes are 
mere magic-lantern pictures, and a large part of the 
work very flat. Such, in substance, is the opinion 
which we have heard Mr. Coleridge express of this 
famous piece: upon the justice of the criticism, we 
have neither time nor inclination to say a word upon 
the present occasion; but we cannot miss this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning the curious fact that long before 
Goethe’s Faust had appeared in a complete state, 
which we think was in 1807{—indeed before Mr. 
Coleridge had ever seen any part of it—he had plan- 
ned a work upon the same, or what he takes to be 
the same idea. ‘This plan, like many of its fellows, 
is now in Ariosto’s moon; yet its general shape de- 


* Mr. Elayward’s prose version is an elaborate, and, with 
few exceptions, an accurate one—and he is much to be 
praised for having enabled persons not thoroughly skilled 
in German, to read the original with hitherto unattainable 
faciiity and effect. It is needless to say that the mere En- 
glish reader can form not the most distant conception of the 
charm of Goethe, in his finer ard more aérial parts, from any 
literal version. ‘T'wo translations in verse lately published, 
by Mr. Blackie and Mr. Syme, are creditable in some re- 
spects to these enthusiastic, and, we presume, very young 
almirers of Goethe; but their versification, especially Mr. 
Blackie’s, is deformed throughout by provincial licenses ; 
and neither of them has caught the spirit of the poet in his 
lyrical snatches. We are much disposed to think, that if 
Lord Francis Egerton were now to extend and remodel his 
early version, he would leave little to be desired. 


+ The first edition of Faust, in an imperfect state, was in 
1799: the next edition was in 1807 or 1808, when the poem 
first appeared in the form to which we have been accustomed. 
See Hayward’s Faust, 2d edition, p.215. We make no 
illusion to the wretched second part of Faust, which has re- 
cently appeared among Goethe’s posthumous p'eces. The 
elitor who sanctioned its publication has done his utmost 
to degrade his author’s reputation. 
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serves to be recorded, as a remarkable instance of un- 
conscious coincidence between two great individual 
minds, having many properties in common. Cole- 
ridge’s misologist—Faust—was to be Michael Scott. 
tle wppeared in the midst of his college of devoted 
disciples, enthusiastic, ebullient, shedding around 
him bright surmises of discoveries fully perfected in 
after times, and inculcating the study of nature and 
its secrets as the pathway to the acquisition of 
power. He did not love knowledge for itself—for its 
own exceeding great reward,—but in order to be 
powerful. This poison-speck infected his mind from 
the beginning. The priests suspect him, circumvent 
him, accuse him; he is condemned and thrown into 
solitary confinement, This constituted the prologus 
ofthe drama. A pause of four or five years takes place, 
at the end of which Michael escapes from prison, a 
soured, gloomy, miserable man. He will not, can- 
not study; of what avail had all his study been to 
him! His knowledge, great as it was, had failed to 
preserve him from the cruel fangs of the persecutors ; 
he could not command the lightning or the storm to 
wreak their furies upon the heads of those whom he 
hated and contemned, and yet feared. Away with 
learning ;—away with study !—to the winds with all 
pretences to knowledge. We know nothing; we 
are fools, wretches, mere beasts. Anon the poet be- 
gan to tempt him. He made him dream, gave him 
wine, and passed the most exquisite of women before 
him, but out of his reach. Is there, then, no know- 
ledge by which these pleasures can be commanded ? 
That way lay witchcraft—and accordingly to witch- 
craft Michael turns with all his soul. He has many 
failures and some successes; he learns the chemistry 
of exciting drugs and exploding powders, and some 
of the properties of transmitted and reflected light; 
his appetites and curiosity are both stimulated, and 
his old craving for power and mental domination over 
others revives. At last Michael tries to raise the 
devil, and the devil comes at his call. This devil 
was to be the universal humorist, who should make 
all things vain and nothing worth by a perpetual col- 
lation of the great with the little in the presence of 
the infinite. He plays an infinite number of tricks 
for Michael’s gratification. In the meantime, Mi- 
chael is miserable; he has power, but no peace, and 
he every day feels the tyranny of hell surrounding 
him. In vain he seems to himself to assert the most 
absolute empire over the devil, by imposiny the most 
extravagant tasks;—one thing is as easy as another 
to the devil. “ What next, Michael?” is repeated 
every day with more imperious servility. Michael 
groans in spirit; his power isa curse; he commands 
women and wine,—but the women seem fictitious 
and devilish, and the wine does not make him drunk. 
He now begins to hate the devil, and tries to cheat 
him. He studies again, and explores the darkest 
depths of sorcery for a recipe to cozen hell; but all 
in vain. Sometimes the devil’s finger turns over the 
page for him, and points out an experiment, and Mi- 
chael hears a whisper—* Try that, Michael!” The 
horror increases, and Michael feels that he is a slave 
and a condemned criminal. Lost to hope, he throws 
himself iato every sensual excess,—in the mid career 
of which he sees Agatha, and immediately endeavours 
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to seduce her. Agatha loves him, and the devil fa- 
cilitates their meetings; but she resists Michael’s at- 
tempts to ruin her, and implores him not to act so as 
to forfeit her esteem. Long struggles of passion en- 
sue, in the result of which Michael’s affections are 
called forth against his appetites, and the idea of re- 
demption of the lost will dawns upon his mind. This 
is instantaneously perceived by the devil; and for the 
first time the humorist becomes severe and menacing. 
A fearful succession of conflicts between Michael 
and the devil takes place, in which Agatha helps and 
suffers. In the end, after subjecting his hero to 
every imaginable or unimaginable horror, the poet in 
nubibus made him triumphant, and poured peace into 
his soul in the conviction of a salvation for sinners 
through God’s grace. Of this sketch we will only 
say, what probably the warmest admirers of “ Faust” 
will admit, that Goethe might have taken some valu- 
able hints from it. It is a literary curiosity at least, 
and so we leave it. 

The “Remorse”? and “ Zapolya”’ strikingly illus- 
trate the predominance of the meditative, pausing 
habit of Mr. Coleridge’s mind. The first of these 
beautiful dramas was acted with success, although 
worse acting was never seen. Indeed, Kelly’s sweet 
music was the only part of the theatrical apparatus in 
any respect worthy of the play. The late Mr. Kean 
made some progress in the study of Ordonio, witha 
view of reproducing the piece; and we think that 
Mr. Macready, either as Ordonio or Alvar, might, 
with some attention to music, costume, and scenery, 
make the representation attractive even in the pre- 
sentday. But in truth, taken absolutely and in it- 
self, the “* Remorse” is more fitted for the study than 
the stage; its character is romantic and pastoral in a 
high degree, and there is a profusion of poetry in the 
minor parts, the effect of which could never be pre- 
served in the common routine of representation. 
What this play wants is dramatic movement; there 
is energetic dialogue and a crisis of great interest, 
but the action does not sufficiently grow on the stage 
itself. Perhaps, also, the purpose of Alvar to waken 
remorse in Ordonio’s mind is put forward too promi- 
nently, and has too much the look of a mere moral 
experiment to be probable under the circumstances 
in which the brothers stand to each other. Never- 


theless, there is a calmness as well as superiority of 


intellect in Alvar which seem to justify, in some 
measure, the sort of attempt on his part, which, in 
fact, constitutes the theme of the play; and it must 
be admitted that the whole underplot of Isidore and 
Alhadra is lively and affecting in the highest degree. 
We particularly refer to the last scene between Or- 
donio and Isidore in the cavern, which we think ge- 
nuine Shakspeare ; and Alhadra’s narrative of her 
discovery of her husband’s murder is not surpassed in 
truth and force by anything of the kind that we know. 
The passage in the dungeon scene, in which Al- 
var rejects the poisoned cup, always struck us as 
uncommonly fine, although we think the conclu- 
sion weak. The incantation scene is a beautiful 
piece of imagination, and we are inclined to think 
a quotation of a part of it will put Mr. Coleridge’s 
poetical power before many of our readers in a new 
light: 











* Remorse—Acct III. se. 1. 


[A Hall of Armory, with an altar at the back of the 
stage. Soft music from an instrument of glass 
steel. ] 

Vatpez, Orvoni0, and Atvar in a Sorcerer’s robe, 
Orp. This was too melancholy, father. 

VaL. Nay, 

My Alvar loved sad music from a child. 

Once he was lost; and after weary search 

We found him in an open place in the wood, 

To which spot he had followed a blind boy, 

Who breathed into a pipe of sycamore 

Some strangely-moving notes; and these, he said, 

Were taught him in adream. Him first we saw 

Stretch’d on the broad top of a sunny heath-bank; 

And lower down poor Alvar, fast asleep, 

His head upon the blind boy’s dog. It pleased me 

To mark how he had fasten’d round the pipe 

A silver toy his grandain had late given him. 

Methinks | see him now as he then look’d— 

Even so!—He had outgrown his infant dress, 

Yet still he wore it. 

ALv. (aside.) My tears must not flow! 
[ must not clasp his knees, and cry, My Father! 
Enter Teresa. 
Ter. Lord Valdez, you have ask’d my presence 
here, 

And | submit; but heaven bear witness for me, 

My heart approves it not. ’°Tis mockery! 

Orv. Believe you, then, no preternatural influ- 
ence? 

Believe you not that spirits throng around us!— 
Ter. Say rather that I have imagined it 

A possible thing ;—and it has sooth’d my soul 

As other fancies have, but ne’er seduced me 

To traffic with the black and frenzied hope 

That the dead hear the voice of witch or wizard. 

(To Alvar.) Stranger, I mourn and blush to see you 

here 

On such employment. With far other thoughts 

I left you. 
Orp. (aside.) Ha! he has been tampering with 

her !— 
Atv. O high-soul’d maiden ! and more dear to me 

Than suits the stranger’s name !—I swear to thee 

1 wiil uncover all concealed guilt. 

Doubt, but decide not! Stand ye from the altar. 

{ Strain of music. 

With no irreverent voice or uncouth charm 

I call up the departed. 

Soul of Alvar ! 

Hear our soft suit, and heed my milder spell ;— 

So may the gates of Paradise, unbarr’d, 

Cease thy swift toils! Since haply thou art one 

Of that innumerable company 

Who in broad circle, lovelier than the rainbow, 

Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion, 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard— 

Fitliest unheard !—For oh! ye numberless 

And rapid travellers, what ear unstunn’d, _ 

What sense unmadden’d, might bear up against — 

The rushing of your congregated wings? — [Music. 

Even now your living wheel turns o’er my head!— 

Ye, as ye pass, toss high the desart sands, 
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That roar and whiten, like a burst of waters, 
A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion 
To the parch’d caravan that roams by night! 
And ye build up-on the becalmed waves 
That whirling pillar, which from earth to heaven 
Stands vast, and moves in blackness! Ye too split 
The ice-mount, and with fragments many and huge 
Tempest the new-thaw’d sea, whose sudden gulfs 
Suck in, perchance, some Lapland wizard’s skiff! 
Then round and round the whirlpool’s marge ye dance, 
Till from the blue-swoln corse the soul toils out, 
And joins your mighty army! 
[ Voice behind sings, “ Hear, sweet spirit.” 
Soul of Alvar! 
Hear the mild spell, and tempi no blacker charm! 
By sighs unquiet, and the sickly pang 
Ofa half dead, yet still undying hope, 
Pass visible before our mortal sense ! 
So shall the church’s cleansing rites be thine, 
Her knells and masses that redeem the dead ! 
(Song behind.) 
Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel]! 
So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep, long lingering knell. 
And at evening evermore, 
In a chapel on the shore, 
Shall the chanters sad and saintly, 
Yellow tapers burning faintly, 
Doleful masses chant for thee, 
Miserere Domine! 
Hark! the cadence dies away 
On the quiet moonlight sea ;— 
The boatmen rest their oars and say, 
Miserere Domine! [A loag pause. 
Orv. The innocent obey nor charm, nor spell. 
My brother is in heaven. ‘Thou sainted spirit, 
Burst on our sight a passing visitant! 
Once more to hear thy voice, once more to see thee, 
0 ’twere a joy to me! 
Atv. A joy to thee! 
What if thou heard’st him now !—What if his spirit 
Re-enter’d its cold corse, and came upon thee 
With many a stab trom many a murderer’s poinard !— 
What it—his steadfast eye still beaming pity 
And brother’s love—he turn’d his head aside, 
Lest he should look at thee, and with one look 
Hurl thee beyond all power of penitence 1— 
Vatp. These are unholy fancies. 
Orb. Yes, my father, 
He is in heaven. 
Aty. (to Ord.) But what if he had a brother, 
Who had lived even so, that at his dying hour 
The name of Heaven would have convulsed his face, 
More than the death-pang !— 
Vatp. Idly prating man! 
Thou hast guess’d ill. Don Alvar’s only brother 
Stands here before thee—a father’s blessing on him! 
He is tnost virtuous. 
Atv. (still to Ord.) What if his very virtues 
pamper’d his swoln heart and made him"proud ? 
And what if pride had duped him into guilt? 
Yet still he stalked a self-created god, 
Not very bold, but exquisitely cunning, 
And one that at his mother’s looking-glass 
Would force his features to a frowning sternness. 





Young lord! I tell thee that there are such beings— 
Yea, and it gives fierce merriment to the damn’d, 
To see these most proud men, that lothe mankind, 
At every stir and buz of coward conscience 
Trick, cant, and lie—most whining hypocrites! 
Away! away! Now let me hear more music. 

vol. ii. p. 193. 


“ Zapolya” is professedly an imitation of “ The 
Winter’s Tale,” and was not composed with any view 
to scenic representation. Yet it has some situations 
of dramatic interest in no respect inferior to the most 
striking in the “Remorse ;” the incidents are new 
and surprising, and the dialogue is throughout distin- 
guished by liveliness and force. ‘The predominant 
character of the whole is, like that of the * Remorse,” 
a mixture of the pastoral and the romantic, but much 
more apparent and exclusive than in the latter; and 
it has always seemed to us that the poem breathed 
more of the spirit of the best pieces of Beaurnont and 
Fletcher, such as the * Beggars’ Bush,” fur example, 
than of any thing jof Shakspeare’s. “Zapolya” has 
never been appreciated as it deserves. It is, in our 
opinion, the most elegant of Mr. Coldridge’s poetical 
works; there is a sofiness of tone, and a delicacy of 
colouring about it, which have a peculiar charm of 
their own, and amply make amends for some defi- 
ciency of strength in the drawing. Although this 
Christmas tale is, perhaps, as a whole, less known 
than any other part of Mr. Coleridge’s poetry, there 
is, oddly enough, one passage in it which has been 
quoted as often as any, and seems to have been ho- 
noured by the elaborate imitation of Sir Walter Scott 
in “ Peveril of the Peak,” vol. iii. p. 6-—— The inno- 
cent Alice,’ &c.* 


“The traitor Laska!— 

And yet Sarolta, simple, inexperienced, 

Could see him as he was, and often warn’d me. 
Whence learn’d she this! —Oh! she was innocent; 
And to be innocent is nature’s wisdom! 

The fledge-dove knows the prowlers of the air, 
Fear'd soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter; 
And the young steed recoils upon his haunches, 
The never-yet-seen adder’s hiss first heard. 

O surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes 

Is that fine sense, which to the pure in heart 
By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness, 
Reveal the approach of evil.” 


How fine is Bethlen’s image! 


“Those piled thoughts, built up in solitude, 

Year following year, that press’d upon my heart 

As on the altar of some unknown god; 

Then, as if touch’d by fire from heaven descending, 
Blazed up within me at a father’s name— 

Do they desert me now—at my last trial !” 


And Glycine’s song might, we think, attract the 
attention of some of our composers. How like some 
of Goethe's jewels it is! 


“ A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted, 
And poised therein a bird so bold—~ 
Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted! 


*See Hayward’s Transl. Preface. 
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He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he troll’d 
Within that shaft of sunny mist ; 
His eyes of fire, his beak of gold, 
All else of amethyst! 
And thus he sang—* Adieu! adieu! 
Love's dreams prove seldom true. 
The blossoms they make no delay; 
The sparkling dew-drops will not stay. 
Sweet month of May, 
We inust away, 
Far, far away, 
To-day! to-day !’” 


Upon the whole, then, referring to the “ Wallen- 
stein,” the “* Remorse,” and * Zapolya,” we think it 
impossible not to admit that Mr. Coleridge’s dramatic 
talent is of a very high and original kind. His chief 
excellence lies in the dialogue itself,—his main de- 
fect in the conception, or at least in the conduct, of 
the plot. We can hardly say too much for the one, 
or too little for the uther. In this respect, indeed, as 

~ in oe ce his two plays remind us more of Beau- 
mohfitnk Fletcher than of Shakspeare. Yet we can 
conceive even the “ Zapolya” capable of being charm- 
ingly represented under circumstances which the 
commorm London stage excludes in modern days. 
But little would be gained by such an attempt, how- 
ever successful; it could not much heighten the 
effect of the poetry, and perhaps it might injure it, 
whilst defects in the action would become more ap- 
parent. The “Remorse” is, indeed, of stronger 
texture, end has borne, and might again bear, acting 
by common performers before the common audience ; 
yet even in this instance we doubt whether the re- 
presentation would not interfere with the more ex- 
quisite pleasure attending on the calm perusal of the 
poetry itself. There are parts in it, as in most of 
Shakspeare’s plays, which neither sock nor buskin 
can reach, and which belong to the imagination 
alone. 

We have not yet referred to the “ Ancient Mari- 
ner,” * Christabel,” the “Odes on France,” and the 
“ Departing Year,” or the “* Love Poems.” All these 
are well known by those who know no other parts 
of Coleridge’s poetry, and the length of our preced- 
ing remarks compels us to be brief in our notice. 
Mrs. Barbauld, meaning to be compliitientary, told 
our poet, that she thought the “ Ancient Mariner” 
very beautiful, but that it had the fault of containing 
no moral. “ Nay, madam,” replied the poet, “if I 
may be permitted to say so, the only fault in the 
poem is that there is tov much! Ina work of such 
pure imagination I ought not to have stopped to give 
reasons for things, or inculcate humanity to beasts. 
‘The Arabian Nights’ might have taught me better.” 
They might—the tale of the merchant’s son who 
puts out the eyes of a genii by flinging his date- 
shells down a well, and is therefore ordered to pre- 
pare for death—might have taught this law of ima- 
gination; but the fault is small indeed; and the 
“ Ancient Mariner” is, and will ever be, one of the 
most perfect pieces of imaginative poetry, not only 
in our language, but in the literature of all Europe. 
We have, certainly, sometimes doubted whether the 
miraculous destruction of the vessel in the presence 
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of its bringing the purely preternatural into too close 
contact with the actual frame-work of the poem, 
The only link between those scenes of out-of-the. 
world wonders, and the wedding guest, should, we 
rather suspect, have been the blasted, unknown being 
himself who described them. There should haye 
been no other witnesses of the truth of any part of 
the tale, but the * Ancient Mariner” himself. This 
by the way; but take the work altogether, there jg 
nothing else like it; it is a poem by itself; between 
itand other compositions, in part materia, there isa 
chasm which you cannot overpass; the sensitive 
reader feels himself insulated, and a sea of wonder 
and mystery flows round him as round the spell- 
stricken ship itself. It was a sad mistake in the able 
artist—Mr. Scott, we believe—who, in his engrav- 
ings, has made the ancient mariner an old decrepit 
man. ‘That is not the true image; no! he should 
have been a growthless, decayless being, impassive 
to time or season, a silent cloud—the wandering 
Jew. ‘The curse of the dead men’s eyes should not 
have passed away. But this was, perliaps, too much 
for any pencil, even if the artist had tully entered 
into the poet’s idea. Indeed, it is no subject for 
painting. The “ Ancient Mariner” displays Mr. 
Coleridge’s peculiar mastery over the wild and pre- 
ternatural in a brilliant manner; but in his next po- 
em, “Christabel,” the exercise of his power in this 
line is still more skilful and singular. The thing 
attempted in ‘ Christabel,” is the most difficult of 
execution in the whole field of romance—witchery 
by daylight ; and the success is complete. Geraldine, 
so far as she goes, is perfect. She is sui generis, 
The reader feels the same terror and perplexity that 
Christabel in vain struggles to express, and the same 
spell that fascinates her eyes. Who and what is 
Geraldine—whence come, whither going, and what 
desinging? What did the poet mean to make of her? 
What could he have made of her? Could he have 
gone on much farther without having had recourse 
to some of the ordinary shifts of witch tales? Was 
she really the daughter of Roland de Vaux, and 
would the friends have met again and embraced? 


“ Alas! they had been friends in youth, 
But whispering tongues can poison truth; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny—and youth is vain— 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as [ divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother: 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! 
But never either found another, 
To free the hollow heart from paining; 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder : 
A dreary sea now flows between: 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 
The marks of that which once has been,” 
vol. ii. p. 45. 


We are not amongst those who wish to have 
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thas spun all he could without snapping. ‘The 
theme is too fine and subtle to bear much extension. 
It is better as it is, imperfect as a story, but complete 
asan exquisite production of the imagination, differ- 
ing in furm and colour from the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
et differing in effect from it only so as the same pow- 
erful faculty is directed to the feudal or the mundane 
phases uf the preternatural. 

From these remarkable works we turn to the love 
wems scattered through the volumes before us. 
There is something very peculiar in Mr. Coleridge’s 
exhibition of the most lovely of the passions. His 
love is not gloomy as Byron’s, nor gay as Moore’s, 
nor intellectual as Wordsworth’s. It is a clear un- 
clouded passion, made up of an exquisite respect and 
gentleness, a knightly tenderness and courtesy,— 
pure yet ardent, impatient yet conteimplative. It is 
Petrarch and Shakspeare incorporate—it is the mid- 
summer moonlight of all love and poetry. ‘The fol- 
lowing fragment is now first printed : 


“Imagination; honourable aims ; 

Free commune with the choir that cannot die ; 
Science and song; delight in little things, 

The buoyant child surviving in the man ; 








Fields, forests, ancient mountains, ocean, sky, 
With all their voices—O dare I accuse 

My earthly lot as guilty of my spleen, 

Or call my destiny niggard? Ono! no! 

It is her Jargeness, and her overflow, 

Which being incomplete, disquieteth me so? 


“For never touch of gladness stirs my heart, 
But tim’rously beginning to rejoice 

Like a blind Arab, that from sleep doth start 
In lonesome tent, I listen for thy voice. 
Beloved! ’tis not thine ; thou art not there! 
Then melts the bubble into idle air. ; 
And wishing without hope I restlessly despair. 


“The mother with anticipated glee 
Smiles o’er the child, that, standing by her chair 
And flatt’ning its round cheek upon her knee, 

Looks up, and doth its rosy lips prepare 

To mock the coming sounds. At that sweet sight 
She hears her own voice with a new delight; 

And if the babe perchance should lisp the notes aright, 


“Then is she tenfold gladder than before ! 

But should disease or chance the darling take, 

What then avail those songs, which sweet of yore 

Were only sweet for their sweet echo’s sake? 

Dear maid! no prattler at a mother’s knee 

Was e’er so dearly prized as [ prize thee: 

Why was I made for Love and Love denied to me?” 

vol. ii. p. 95. 

We forbear to quote from the celebrated “ All 

thoughts, all passions, all delights,” or any other 

pieces previously published, in which “ Amor tri- 

umhpans” is sung; not only because they are very 

generally known, but that we may make room for 

another poem now printed for the first time, in which 

ararer and more difficult thing is attempted—an ex- 

Pression of the poet’s anguish at the services of kind- 

hess as a substitute for love. This theme—the di- 

versity of love and friendship—is several times most 

exquisitely touched in the new parts of this publica- 
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tion and Evanishment;” but we must confine our- 
selves to one in the first volume, entitled “lhe Pang 
more sharp than all.” It runs thus: 


“ He too has flitted from his secret nest—- 
Hope’s last and dearest Child without a name 
Has flitted from me, like the warmthless flame, 
That makes false promise of a place of rest 

To the tired Pilgrim’s still believing mind :— 
Or like some Elfin Knight in kingly court, 
Who having won all guerdons in his sport, 
Glides out of view, and whither none can find! 


Yes; He hath flitted from me—with what aim, 

Or why, I know not! "T'was a home of bliss, 

And He wae innocent as the pretty shame 

Of babe that tempts and shuns the menaced kiss 
From its twy-cluster’d hiding-place of snow! 

Pure as the babe, 1 ween, and all aglow 

As the dear hopes that swell the mother’s breast— 
Her eyes down gazing o’er her clasped charge; 
Yet gay as that twice happy father’s kiss, 

That well might glance aside, yet never miss, 
Where the sweet mark emboss’d so sweet a targe— 
Twice wretched he who hath been doubly blest! 


Like a loose blossom on a gusty night 

He flitted from me—and has lett behind, 

(As if to them his faith he ne’er did plight) 

Of either sex and answerable mind, 

Two playmates, twin-births of his foster-dame:— 
The one a steady lad (Esteem he hight,) 

And Kindness is the gentler sister’s name. 

Dim likeness now, tho’ she be fair and good, 
Of that bright Boy who hath us all forsook ;— 
But in his full-eyed aspect when she stood, 
And while her face reflected every look, 

And in refiection kindled—she became 

So like Him, that almost she seem’d the same! 


Ah! he is gone, and yet will not depart !— 

Is with me still, yet 1 from him exiled! 

For still there lives within my secret heart 

The magic image of the magic Child, 

Which there He made upgrow by his strong art, 
As in that crystal orb—wise Merlin’s feat— 
The wondrous * world of glass’ wherein misled 
All long’d for things their beings did repeat;— 
And there He left it, like a Sy]ph beguiled, 

To live, and yearn, and languish incomplete! 


Can wit of man a heavier grief reveal? 
Can sharper pang from hate or scorn arise ? 
Yes! one more sharp there is that deeper lies, 
Which fond Esteem but mocks when he would heal. 
Yet neither scorn nor hate did it devise, 
But sad compassion and atoning zeal ! 
One pang more blighting keen than hope betray’d ! 
And this it is my woeful hap to fee), 
When at her Brother’s hest, the twin-born Maid, 
With face averted and unsteady eyes, 
Her truant playmate’s faded robe puts on; 
And inly shrinking from her own disguise, 
Enacts the fairy Boy that’s lost and gone. 
O worse than all! O pang all pangs above 
Is Kindness counterfeiting absent Love !”’ 

vol. i. p. 263. 
It would be strange, indeed, if we concluded a no- 





tion, particularly in a piece called “ Love’s Appari- 


tice of Mr. Coleridge’s poetry, without particularly 
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adverting to his Odes. We learn from Captain Med- 
win, that Mr. Shelly pronounced the “ France” to be 
the finest English ode of modern tines. We think 
it the most complete—the most finished as a whole; 
but we do not agree that it is equal in imagination— 
in depth—in fancy—to “ ‘The Departing Year,” or 
* Dejection,” although these latter are less perfect in 
composition. It is rather passionate than imaginative: 
it has more of eloquence than of fancy. We may be 
wrong in setting up the imaginative before the pas- 
sionate in an ode, and especially in an ode on such a 
subject ; but we think the majestic strophe with 
which it concludes will, when compared with any 
part of the other two odes, prove the accuracy of the 
distinction taken as a matter of fact. 


*« The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad game 

‘They burst their manacles, and wear the name 

Of freedom, graven on a heavier chain. 

O liberty! with profitless endeavour 

Have I pursued thee many a weary hour ;— 

But thou nor swell’st the victor’s strain, nor ever 

Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human power. 

Alike from all, howe’er they praise thee— 

Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays thee— 

Alike from priestcraft’s harpy minions, 

And factious blasphemy’s obscener slaves, 

Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions, 

The guide of homeless winds, aud playmate of the 
waves! 

And there I felt thee !—on that sea-cliff’s verge, 

Whose pines, scarce travelled by the breeze above, 

Had made one murmur with the distant surge ; 

Yea, while I stood and gazed, my temples bare, 

And shot my being through earth, sea and air, 

Possessing all things with intensest love, 

O Liberty! my spirit felt thee there!” 

Of the other two odes named above, the first is the 
more varied and brilliant—the last the most subtle 
and abstract. If we must express an opinion, we 
must do so without assigning our reasons; and it is, 
that the ode on “ Dejection” is the higher effort of the 
two. It does not, in a single line, slip into declama- 
tion, which cannot be said strictly of either of the 
other odes: it is poetry throughout, as opposed tc 
oratory. 

It has been impossible to express, in the few pages 
to which we are necessarily limited, even a brief 
opinion upon all those pieces which might seem to 
call for notice in an estimate of this author’s poetical 
genius. We know no writer of modern times whom 
it would not be easier to characterize in one page 
than Coleridge in two. ‘The volumes before us con- 
tain so many integral efforts of imagination, that a 
distinct notice of each is indispensable, if we would 
form a just conclusion upon the total powers of the 
man. Wordsworth, Scott, Moore, Byron, Southey, 
are incomparably more uniform in the direction of 
their poetic mind. But if yon look over these volumes 
for indications of their author’s poetic powers, you 
find him appearing in at least half a dozen shapes, so 
different from each other, that it is in vain to attempt 
to mass them together. It cannot indeed be said, 
that he has ever composed what is popularly termed 
a great poem; but he is great in several lines, and 
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the union of such powers is an essential term jn 
fair estimate of his genius. ‘The romantic witeher 
of the “ Christabel,” and * Ancient Mariner.” the 
subtle passion of the love-strains, the lyrical ‘eplen- 
dour of the three great odes, the affectionate dignity. 
thoughtfulness, and delicacy of the blank verse poems 
—especially the “ Lover’s Resolution,” “ Frost a 
Midnight,” and that most noble and interesting “ Ad. 
dress to Mr. Wordsworth”—tie dramas, the satires, 
the epigrams—these are so distinct and so whole ip 
themselves, that they might seem to proceed from 
different authors, were it not for that same individual. 
izing power, that “shaping spirit of imagination,” 
which more or less sensibly runs through them all, 
It is the predominance of this power, which, in oy 
judgment, constitutes the essential ditlerence be. 
tween Coleridge and any other of his great contem. 
poraries. He is the most imaginative of the English 
poets since Milton. Whatever he writes, be it on 
the most trivial subject, be it in the most simple strain, 
lus imagination, in spite of himself, effects it. There 
never was a better illustrator of the dogma of the 
Schoolmen—in omnem actum intellectualem imagi- 
natio influit. We believe we might affirm, that 
throughout all the mature original poems in these 
volumes, there is not one image, the expression of 
which does not, in a greater or less degree, individu. 
alize it and appropriate it to the poet’s feelings 
Tear the passage out of its place, and nail it down 
ai the head of a chapter of a modern novel, and it 
will be like hanging up in a London exhibition-room 
a picture painted for the dim-light of 2 cathedral, 
Sometimes a single word, an epithet, has the effect 
to the reader of a Claude Lorraine glass: it tints 
without obscuring or disguising the object. The 
poet has the same power in conversation. Werte- 
member him once settling an elaborate discussion 
carried on in his presence, upon the respective subli- 
mity of Shakspeare and Schiller in Othello and the 
Robbers, by saying, “ Both are sublime; only Scbil- 
ler’s is the material sublime, that’s all!” All tobe 
sure; but more than enough to show the whole dif- 
ference. And upon another occasion, where the doc- 
trine of the Sacramentaries and the Roman Catholics 
on the subject of the Eucharist was in-question, the 
poet said, “They are both equally wrong ; the first 
have volatalized the Eucharist into a metaphor; the 
last have condensed it into an idol.” Such utterance 
as this flashes light; it supersedes all argument; it 
abolishes proof by proving itself. r 

We speak of Coleridge, as the poet of imagination; 
and we add, that he is likewise the poet of thought 
and verbal harmony. ‘That his thoughts are some- 
times hard and sometimes even obscure, we think 
must be admitted ; it is an obscurity of which all very 
subtle thinkers are occasionally guilty, either by a 
tempting to express evanescent feelings for which hu- 
man language is an inadequate vehicle, or by e 
pressing, however adequately, thoughts and distine- 
tions to which the common reader is unused. Aso 
the first kind of obscurity, the words serving only 8 
hieroglyphics to denote a once existing state of mind 
in the poet, but not logically inferring what that state 
was, the reader can only guess for himself by the 
context, whether he ever has or not experienced m 
himself a corresponding feeling ; and therefore, ut 





















doubtedly, this is an obscurity which strict criticism 
cannot but condemn. But, if an author be obscure, 
merely because this or that reader is unaccustomed 
to the mode or direction of thinking in which suci 
suthor’s genius makes him take delight, such a writer 
must indeed bear the consequence as to immediate 
popularity ; but he cannot help the consequence, and 
ifhe be worth anything for posterity, he will disregard 
it In this sense «lmost every great writer, whose 
natural bent has been to turn the mind upon itself, is, 


tion of intellect, will be great, unless he is individual 
and original; and if he is individual and original, 
then he must, in most cases, himself make the 
readers who shall be competent to sympathize with 


him. 

The English flatter themselves by a pretence that 
Shakspeare and Milton are popular in England. It 
is good taste, indeed, to wish to have it believed that 
those poets are popular. ‘Their names are so; but ii 
itbe said that the works of Shakspeare and Milton 
are popular, that is, liked and studied, among the 
wide circle whom it is now the fashion to talk of as 


whether a grosser delusion was ever promulgated. 


London stage without mutilation, and without the 
most revolting balderdash foisted into the rents made 
by managers in his divine dramas; ‘nay, it is only 
some three or four of his pieces that can be borne at 
all by our ail-intelligent public, unless the burthen 
he lightened by dancing, singing, or processioning. 
This for the stage. But is it otherwise with “ the 
reading public t’’ We believe it is worse; we think, 
verily, that the apprentice or his master who sits out 
Othello or Richard at the theatres, does get a sort of 
glimpse, a touch, an atmosphere of intellectual gran- 
deur; but he could not keep himself awake during 
the perusal of that which he admires, or fancies he 
admires, in scenic representation. As to understand- 
ing Shakspeare, as to entering into all Shakspeare’s 
thoughts and feelings; as to seeing the idea of Ham- 
let, or Lear, or Othello, as Shakspeare saw it, this 
we believe falls, and can only fall, to the lot of the 
really cultivated few, and of those who may have so 
much of the temperament of genius in themselves, as 


nen of genius. Shakspeare is now popular by name, 
because, in the first place, great men, more ona level 
with the rest of maukind, have said that he is admira- 


his genius, he has presented points to all. Every man, 
woman, and child, may pick at least one flower from 
his garden, the name and scent of which are familiar. 


theatrical representation, be that representation what 
itmay. There are tens of thousands of persons in 
this country whose only acquaintance with Shak- 
speare, such as it is, is through the stage. 





We have been talking of the contemporary mass ; 
but this is not all; a great original writer of a philo- 
sophic turn, especially a poet, will almost always 
have the fashionable world also against him at first, 
because he dues not give the scrt of pleasure expect- 
ed of him at the time, and because, not contented 
with that, he is sure, by precept or example, to show 





Coleridge's Poetical Works, 


must be, obscure; for no writer, with such a direc- 


Not a play of Shakspeare’s can be ventured on the 


ble, and also because, in the absolute universality of 
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a contempt for the taste and judgment of the ex- 
pectants. He is always, and by the law of his being, 
an idoloclast. By and by, after years of abuse or ne- 
glect, the aggregate of the single minds who think 
ior themselves, and have seen the truth and force of 
his genius, becomes important; the merits of the poet 
by degrees constitute a question for discussion ; his 
works are one by one read; men recognize a superi- 
ority in the abstract, and learn to be modest where 
before they had been scornful; the coterie becomes 
a sect; the sect dilates into a party; and lo! aftera 
season, nv one knows how, the poet’s fame is univer- 
sal. All this, to the very life, has taken place in this 
country within the last twenty years. The noblest 
philosophical poem since the time of Lucretius was, 
within time of short memory, declared to be intolera- 
ble, by one of the most brilliant writers in one of the 
most brilliant publications of the day. It always put 
us in mind of Waller, (no mean parallel,) who, upon 
the coming out of the “ Paradise Lost,” wrote to the 
Duke of Buckingham, amongst other pretty things, as 
follows: * Milton, the old blind schoolmaster, has 
lately written a poem on the Fall of Man, remarkable 


enlightened, we are obliged to express our doubts| for nothing but its extreme length!” Our divine poet 


asked a fit audience, although it should be but few. 
His prayer was heard ; a fit audience for the “ Para- 
dise Lost’? has ever been, and at this moment must 
be, a small one, and we cannot affect to believe that 
it is destined to be much increased by what is called 
the march of intellect. 

Can we lay down the pen without remembering 
that Coleridge the poet is but half the name of 
Coleridge ? This, however, is not the place, nor the 
time, to discuss in detail his qualities or his exertions 
as a psychologist, moralist, and general philosopher. 
That time may come, when his system, as a whole, 
shall be fairly placed before the world, as we have 
reason to hope it will soon be; and when the preli- 
minary works—the “Friend,” the “ Lay Sermons,” 
the “Aids to Reflection,” and the “ Church and 
State,” especially the last two, shall be seen in their 
proper relations as preparatory exercises for the 
reader. His “Church and State, according to the 
Idea of Each,” a little book, we cannot help recom- 
mending as a storehouse of grand and immovable 
principles, bearing upon some of the most vehemently 


tocomprehend and sympathize with the criticism of| disputed topics of constitutional interest in these mo- 


mentous times. Assuredly this period has not pro- 
duced a profounder and more luminous essay. We 
have heard it asked, what was the proposed object of 
Mr. Coleridyge’s labours as a metaphysical philoso- 
pher? I!e once answered that question himself, in 
language never to be forgotten by those who heard 
it, and which, whatever may be conjectured of the 


Toall which must of course be added, the effect of| probability or even possibility of its being fuily real- 


ized, must be allowed to express the completest idea 
of a system of philosophy ever yet made public. 

“ My system,” said he, “ if I may venture to give 
it so fine a name, is the only attempt that I know, 
ever made, to reduce all knowledge into harmony. 
It opposes no other system, but shows what was true 
in each ; and how that which was true in the parti- 
cular in each of them, became error, because it was 
only half the truth. I have endeavoured to unite the 
insulated fragments of truth, and therewith to frame 
a perfect mirror. I show to each system that I fully 
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understand and rightly appreciate what that system 
means; but then [ litt up that system to a higher 
point of view, from which | enable it to see its 
former position, where it was indeed, but under 
another light and with different relations, so that 
the fragment of truth is not only acknowledged, 
but explained. So the old astronomers discovered 
and maintained much that was true; but because 
they were placed on a false ground, and looked from 
a wrong point of view, they never did, they never 
could, discover the truth, that is, the whole truth. 
As soon as they left the earth, their false centre, and 
took their stand in the sun, immediately they saw 
the whole system in its true light, and the former sta- 
tion remaining, but remaining as a part of the pros- 
pect. I wish, in short, to connect by a moral copula 
natural history with political history ;. or, in other 
words, to make history scientific, and science histori- 
cal; to take from history its accidentality, and from 
science its fatalism.” 

Whether we shall] ever, hereafter, have occasion 
to advert to any new poetical efforts of Mr. Coleridge, 
or not, we cannotsay. We wish we had a reasonable 
cause to expect it. If not, then this hail and farewell 
will have been well made. We conclude with, we 
believe, the last verses he has written :— 


“ My Baptismal Birth-Day.” 
“ God's child in Christ adopted,—Christ my all,-- 
What that earth boasts were not lost cheaply, rather 
Than forfeit that blest name, by which I call 
The Holy One, the Almighty God, my Father? 
Father! in Christ we live, and Ch ist in Thee; 
Eternal Thou, and everlasting we. 
The heir of heaven, henceforth I fear not death: 
In Christ 1 live: in Christ 1 draw the breath 
Of the true life :—Let then earth, sea, and sky 
Make war against me! On my heart [ show 
Their mighty Master's seal. In vain they try 
To end my life, that can but end its woe. 
Is that a death-bed where a Christian lies? 
Yes! but not his—’tis Death itself there dies.” 
vol. i, p. 151. 

Note.—It is with deep regret that we announce 
the death of Mr. Coteripce. When the foregoing 
article on his poetry was printed, he was weak in bo- 
dy, but exhibited no obvious symptoms of so near a 
dissolution. The fatal change was sudden and deci- 
sive; and six days before his death, he knew, assur- 
edly, that hishourwascome. His few wordly affairs 
had been long settled, and, after many tender adieus, 
he expressed a wish that he might be as little inter- 
rupted as possible. His sufferings were severe ani 
constant till within thirty-six hours of his end ; but 
they had no power to affect the deep tranquility of 
his mind, or the wonted sweetness of his address. 
His prayer from the beginning was, that God would 
not withdraw his Spirit; and that by the way in 
which he would bear the last struggle, he might be 





same.” 


Fille, 


contempt. 


Heéléne. 
woman. 


of her. 


A Poet lies, or that which once seemed he— 
O, lift a thought in prayer for 8. T. C.!— 
‘That he who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find life in death! 
Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame 

He asked, and hoped through Christ. 





Do thou the 


Mr. Coceriper breathed his last at half past six 
o'clock, in the morning of Friday the 25th-day of Ju. 
ly last, under the roof of his dear and kind friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Gillman of Highgate ; and was interred 
on the 2d of August in the vault of Lighgace Church, 





From the Quarterly Review. 


Lettres de Napoléon a& Joséphine, pendant la pre. 
miére Campagne d’ Italie, le Consulat et l' En. 
pire ; et Lettres de Joséphine a Napoléon et a sa 

2tomes. 8vo, Paris. 1833. 


Tuese letters are undoubtedly authentic; but— 
strange to add-~they are worth nearly as little as if 
they were forgeries. 
thentic and confidential letters from Buonaparte to 
his wife could be so utterly valueless. They con- 
tain neither facts, nor sentiments, nor tract of char- 
acter, nor domestic incidents, nor even gossip, Al- 
most the only thing we learn from them is, that Buo- 
naparte had little confidence in Josephine, and held 
her in adegree of estimation so low as to approach to 
Yet they are published by Madame Luis 
Buonaparte, ci-devant, la Reine Hortense, with the 
professed object cf doing justice to her mother’s me- 
mory against some slanderous insinuations, to which 
Buonaparte gave utterance in the Mémorial de St. 
This Reine Hortense must be a very silly 
We knew very well that Buonaparte was 
guilty of the deplorable indelicacy of amusing his 
followers at St. Helena with anecdotes about both 
his wives, and that some of these stories were not 
much to the credit of either the understanding or the 
character of poor Josephine ; but her daughter would 
have shown better taste—even if slie had the means 
of complete refutation—in leaving these petty scan- 
dals to rot forgotten, amidst the mass of falsehood in 
which they are imbedded, and, above all, more sense 
in not publishing, as a vindication of her mother, 
mass of trumpery notes, which have no relation 
whatsoever to the points in dispute, and which, on 
the whole, tend, we rather think, to justify the tone 
in which Buonaparte is represented as having spoken 
They prove, indeed, that he was or pretend- 
ed to be psssionately fond of her, during the first Ite 
lian campaign, but it was a fondness so childish, 80 
ludicrous even, considering the age and preceding 
history of the object of such Philandering, that itdoes 
little credit to either party. A letter from before 
Mantua, 18th July, 1796, tells her,— 

“Tam very uneasy to know how you are—wiiat 


We had no conception that av- 


able to evince the sincerity of his faith in Christ. If youare doing. I have been in the village of Virgi 


ever man did so, CoLeripee did. 


—on the shores of his lake—by a silvery moonshine, 


Mr. CoerinGE wrote, about a month or two ago, 4nq not a moment without thinking of Josephine.”— 


his own humble and affectionate epitaph. 


‘Stop, Christian passer-by ! Stop, child of God, 


vol. i. p. 51. 
Again, next day, 





And read, with gentle breast. Beneath this sod 


“ A thousand kisses, as burning as my heart—# 
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pure as you! Isent for the courier; he told me 
that he had seen you, and that you told him that you 
had no commands for him. Oh fie—naughty, ugly, 
cruel, tyrannical, pretty little monster! You laugh, 
at my threats, at my folly. Ah, you know that if I 
could put you into my heart, you should remain there 
athe # i prison.” —vol. i. p. 55. 

: We shall give the whole ofa letter from Mona, 
t six ith September, 1796, which exhibits at once the 
fJu- @ vivial affectation of a-boyish passion, and the slight 
ends way in which he slurs over the events which a man 
prred of sense would most dwell upon toa wife whom he 
urch, respected. 

“I write, my dear love, very often, and you hard- 
ly ever. You are naughty, ugly—as frightful as 
fithless, (laide autant que légére.) It is shocking 
deceive a poor husband so—a tender lover! Must 
pres he lose his rights because he is absent, overwhelmed 
Em with business, fatigue, and trouble ‘Without his 
asa 4 Josephine—without the certainty of her love, what 
remains for him upon earth ?——-How could he live 
inthis world! We had yesterday a very bloody af- 


ee fiir—the enemy suffered considerably and was com- 
pn pletely beaten. We have taken the faubourg of 
a te Mantua. Adieu, my adorable Josephine! One of 


these nights I shall force open your doors as if I were 
a. jetlous, and there I am—in your arms. 

“ Mille baisers amoureux !”"— 

Buo- And all this to a middle-aged lady, who had been 
held awidow some years before she became the object of 
this romantic flame, and from a man engaged in 
the highest, and the most important, and the most 
» the hazardous concerns !—No real confidence—no inter- 
change of mind-=not one touch of true feeling—no 
hich communication of serious thoughts—no identity of 
2S, | Merests—nothing that marks the mutual respect 
’ 9 ad affection which dignify and bless the married 


sill . - 
on wate; but instead we have these boyish tirades, 
+ hig § “tich betray, by their gross exaggeration, the insin- 


‘both 9 tity of the man and the silliness of the woman. 
not 4 ur readers will have observed the playful delicacy 
. with which the husband talks of a favoured lover, 


r the “yee : : 

vould ud*the significant hint that his love and jealousy 
cans § MY Prompt him to make an unexpected visit. This 
cane 4 Might pass fora clumsy badinage, but we find that 


odin 4 Duonaparte continues to harp upon it. 
an “ Verona, 13th Nov. 1796. 
“No—I don’t love you at all—no, 1 don’t love 
ation 4 Jv atall—on the contrary, I detest you! You are 
ugly—awkward—stupid——a very cinder-wench !— 
tone £0u don’t write to me—you don’t love your husband, 
oken 4 2% know the pleasure he takes in you; and yet you 
tend You tthrow away six lines on hin! What are you 
t Ite tbout, madain, all day? What important business 
h,so  Meventsyour writing to your dear, dear love? What 
ding OY affection supersedes the love—the constant ten- 
does der love you promised me? Who is the new and 
ofore tandy (merveilleux) lover who absorbs all your time 
—engrosses all your leisure, and drives your husband 
what @ “tof your head? Take care, Josephine ; one fine 
ing ught your doors will be burst open, and there I am. 
lhope, before long, to clasp you in my arms, and to 

cover you with kisses burning as if under the equa- 
tor."—p. 83. 

It turns out, ridiculously enough, after all this 
Vou. XXV.—No. 151. 
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warning, these menaces of midnight visits, and these 
promises of equatorial kisses, that the poor husband 
did really, one fine night, leave his army unexpect- 
edly, and make his way “to my lady’s chamber,” 
like “a goosy gander,” as he found he was, for Ma- 
dame, instead of pining in her lonely bed, was, it 
seems, gone upon a party of pleasure to Genoa, or 
some neighbouring town, without apprising the 
* poor husband.”’ He was evidently somewhat sur- 
prised and chagrined at the untoward result of his 
amorous escapade, and, like a true Celadon, hints 
that it is enough to make a man commit suicide. 
*¢ Milan, 27th Nov. 1796. 

“T arrive at Milan ; I rush into your apartment; I 
had left all to see you, to embrace you; you were 
not there; you were gone to look for amusement 
elsewhere; you absent yourself just when I am ex- 
pected; you are tired of your dear Napoleon; you 
loved him by a caprice, and your inconstancy re- 
stores you to a state of indifference. Familiar with 
danger, I know the remedy for the cares and misfor- 
tunes of life. he misfortune! have suffered is in- 
calculable, and it is unmerited. I shall stay here 
two days, but don’t put yourself to any trouble ; pur- 
sue your amusements; pleasure is made for you; 
the gay world is but too happy, if it pleases you; 
your husband only is very, very unhappy.” 

We dare say that this unlucky excursion was 
perfectly innocent on the part of Josephine, but it is 
clear that the “ poor husband ” was somewhat offend- 
ed, and his subsequent letters, though still affection- 
ate, are no longer quite as burning as the equator. 
We cannot conceive why the queen Hortense should 
think the publication of this little matrimonial fracas 
necessary to the defence of her mother’s character. 
It seems, however, to have had no permanent conse- 
quences, for after sulking a little, Buonaparte re- 
turned to his usual style. The apparent absurdity 
of that style may be, we think, satisfactorily ex- 
plained by reference to his wife’s position and charac- 
ter. We do not wish to revive the old scandals 
about Madame de Beauharnais; we need only ob- 
serve that she was an amiable and interesting woman, 
of good family and agreeable manners, and that when 
Barras, then President of the Directory, began— 
what Buonaparte afterwards endeavoured to complete 
—the restoration of a better tone of. society in Paris, 
Madame de Beauharnais became a kind of authority 
in the fashionable world, and a principal ornament 
of the directorial court. The same day (March, 1796) 
conferred on General Buonaparte the hand of Madame 
Beauharnais, and the command of the army of Italy. 
It is very possible that her new husband really loved 
her; it is certain that he was indebted to her influ- 
ence for his brilliant station and still more brilliant 
prospects; every motive would incline him to live on 
cordial tertns with her; he knew that, with a great 
deal of good nature at bottom, she was frivolous, ca- 
pricious, and giddy; too vain not to be flattered, wo 
indiscreet to be trusted: Buonaparte, therefore, like 
Brutus, showed his prudence by acting like a fool. 
As he could not venture to place a real confidence in 
this light-hearted and light-headed lady, he compen- 
sated her vanity by those extravagant rhapsodies of 
love, which, agreeable to any woman from a young 
20 
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hero of twenty-eight, are peculiarly so to one déjd 
sur le retour. ‘This seems to have been the whole 
secret of his early management of the lady, and the 
only rational explanation of such peurile absurdities 
as we have just quoted, 

The amatory enthusiasm, however, began to wear 
out, as he felt himself stronger in public opinion; 
there are no letters from Egypt, and the notes (there 
is hardly one which deserves to be called a letter) of 
the jirst consul subside into a concise, but good- 
humoured familiarity, and evince a real kindness 
for hia two step-children Eugene and Hortense Beau- 
harnaiz, whom he seldom oiwits to mention. ‘This is 
creditable to Buonaparte’s good nature and good 
sense; when we recollect that he returned from 
Egypt wit the avowed, and not unjustifiable inten- 
tion of divorcing his wife for her couduct during his 
absence. Having been persuaded, chiefly, we be- 
lieve, by political considerations, and by the still sub- 
sisting influence of Barras, to abandon that course, 
he very wisely put the best face on the matter, and 
continued to live with her in a friendly familiarity, 
which, on the birth of her grand-children, in whom 
he saw the future heirs of his power, warmed into 
cordiality, and a more rational kindness than he 
had ever before shown. We siiall select a few spe- 
cimens. 

“The First Consul to Josephine at Plombiers. 

“ Malmaison, 27th June, 1803. 

“ Your letter, good little wowan, tells me that you 
are out of order. Corvisart (the first physician) says, 
however, that it is a good sign; that the baths have 
the desired effect, and will soon restore vou. Never- 
theless it is really painful to my heart to know that 
you are suffering. 

“TI went yesterday to see the manufactories of Sé- 
vres and St. Cloud. 

**Say a thousand kind things to all about you. 

* Yours for life, 
* BUONAPARTE.” 

His letters, after he assumed the crown, became 
shorter, but more frequent, and are, if possible, still 
more insignificant. They confirm, however, by siight 
incidental allusions, tiie statement which we have 
had from so many other quarters, that her exaltation 
to the imperial dignity was the source of anxiety and 
unhappiness to Josephine; whether, as some say, the 
murder of the Duke d’Enghien, or, as others think, 
jealousy and some vague anticipations of a divorce, 
or, as is most probable, both these causes operated to 
prey upon her mind, it certainly appears that from 
that time, Buonaparte’s chief exhortations to her are 
to keep up her spirits, to dry her tears, to enjoy so- 
ciety, and to fulfil, with at least an appearance ot 
content, her new duties. His first letter trom Berlin, 
after the wonderful campaign of Jena, is a striking 
instance of the kind and quality of the attention he 


id her. 
- “1 Nov. 1806. 


Tam very well, and every thing goes right. Adiey, 
my love! I have received a letter from M. Ne 
leon, (the grand child,) but I suppose it was not writ. 
ten by him, but his mother. A thousand kind things 
to every body. N.” 
Again, 

“ Warsaw, 16th January, 1807, 

“T am grieved at what I hear of your spirits, Wh 
in tears—why in grief? 1 shall soon return ; never 
doubt my affection. If you wish to be still dearer to 
me, show some courage and strength of mind, | 
am mortified to think that my wife can distrust my 
distances.” ' 
And again, two days after, 

“They tell me that you are for ever in tears; fie, 
fie, that is wrong! , Take courage and show yourself 
worthy of me. Hold your courts in Paris with suit. 
ble dignity ; but above all, be happy. I am well, and 
love you sincerely, but if you are for ever crying, | 
shall think you have no firmness of mind. I don't 
love cowards, (les laches ;) an empress should have 
courage. N.” 

We were, at first, a good deal surprised at the 
number and nothingness of the notes, which, at some 
of the most critical moments of his career, Buona- 
parte took the trouble of writing to the empress, We 
found some difficulty in reconciling the frequency of 
these communications with their inanity. They 
seem all composed on one plan : each has two princi 
pal tepics—his own personal health, which is always 
good, and the weather, which is sometimes good, 
sometimes bad; but he generally throws in 4 slight 
hint about the army, which is always superbe and 
successful. As to this latter business, it is observable 
that his greatest victories are sometimes only alluded 
to in a parenthesis of three words ; while, on the 
other hand, in cases where the success was really 
mere doubtful, he insists, with unusua! earnestness, 
on the prosperous position of his affairs. The expla- 
nation of the enigma seems to be this: Buonaparte 
was much annoyed by the gossip of Josephine’s s0- 
ciety, (some persons of which he occasionally sent 
into exile.) He complains that al] the bad news and 
unfavourable reports of Paris originate in her familiar 
circle; and it was, we are satisfied, to counteract this 
tendency, and to give a favourable idea of his posi- 
tion, that we find him, in some of his most important 
and critical moments—take the battle of Eylau for 
instance—writing to her such billets as follow: 

“ Eylau, 9th Feb. 1807. 

“My dear, there was yesterday a great battle. 
The victory was eventuaily ours, (la victoire mest 
restée,) but I have lost a great number of men. The 
loss of the enemy, which is still greater, does not 
console me. I write you these two lines with my 
own hand, though much tired, to assure you that I 
am well.” 

Another note of the same evening, and two others 
of the 11th and 12th, follow to the same effect; ® 


“ Talleyrand is just arrived, and tells me, my dear, | fifth of the 14th says: 


(mon amie,) that you do nothing but weep. What can 
be the matter? You have your daughter, your grand- 
children, and good news. ‘That is surely enough to 
make you happy. The weather is magnificent; not 
one drop of rain has fallen during the whole campaign. 


“Tam still at Eylau, The country is covered with 
dead and wounded, but I am well. 1 have done what 
I wish and repulsed the enemy, whose projects I have 
baffled.” 

He repeats, on the 17th, that the battle was bloody 
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racter, as a whole, must be deferred. We mean, 
therefore, at present, to confine ourselves to the easy 
and humble task of reviewing, in a very cursory man- 
ner, the last volume of the younger Crabbe’s edition 
of his father’s poetical works; that which consists 
entirely of new matter. In the other volumes of the 
series, various little pieces have for the first time 
been published, and some of these appear to us highly 
meritorious: indeed, the dialogue called “ Flirtation” 
(in vol. v.) is a fair specimen of his lightest humour; 
and “ ‘The World of Dreams,” (vol. iv.) though ob- 
viously unfinished in some parts, is on the whole a 
lyrical composition of extraordinary power, interest, 
and beauty. But the editor reserved unbroken for 
his concluding volume those tales which the poet 
himself had destined and prepared for posthumous 
publication ; and to these we must give the space 
that we have now at our disposal. 

The volume is fitly dedicated to the kindest and 
most distinguished of our poet’s surviving friends, Mr. 
Rogers; and we understand that he is one of those 
to whose opinion of its contents the editor refers in 
his modest advertisement: 

“Although, in a letter written shortly before his 
death, Mr. Crabbe mentioned the following pieces as 
fully prepared for the press; and to withhold from 
the public what he had thus described could not 
have been consistent with filial reverence; yet his 
executors must confess that, when they saw the first 
pages of his MS. reduced to type, they becaine very 
sensible that, had he himself lived to edit these com- 
positions, he would have considered it necessary to 
bestow on them a good deal more of revision and 
correction, before finally submitting them to the eye 
of the world. They perceived that his language 
had not always effected the complete development of 
his ideas; that images were here and there left im- 
perfect; nay, trains of reflection rather hinted than 
expressed ; and that, in many places, thoughts in 
themselves valuable could not have failed to derive 
much additional weight and point from the last touches 
of his own pen. 

“Under such circumstances, it was a very great 
relief to their minds to learn, that several persons of 


the highest e:minence in literature had read these 


poetical remains before any part of them was com- 
mitted to the printer; and that the verdict of such 








Adieu, snd obstinate, but that he is well, and he “ writes 
Napo- to words” to say that all is well on the 18th, twice 
ot Writ. oo the 20th; on the 2lst and on the 23d Feb. ; three 
things times in the first week of March; and again on the 
N.” |Ith of March he reverts to the subject by saying, 
“A great deal of nonsense will be talked about the 
807. wattle of Eylau; but the bulletin tells all, and rather 
| Why exaggerates than diminishes our losses.””"—p., 283. 
Never So many letters in so short a time, and each of only 
arer to two lines to say Ae ts well, savours more of the tender 
ind, | husband than could have been accounted for, but the 
usl my mreentH billet-doux gives us le mot de l'énigme. 
“ Osterode, 13th March, 1807. 
“| learn, my dear, that the unfavourable reports 
8; fie, which used to circulate in your drawing-room at 
ourself’ Mentz are renewed in Paris. Silence those people. 
Suita. [shall be very much displeased if you do not stop 
Il, and is.” 
ing, | In short, Buonaparte knew very well that his bul- 
| don’t letins had become of very doubtful authority, particu- 
have larly when not corroborated by some decisive advance 
N.” (after Eylau he has not been able to advance a step,) 
it the and, with consummate ability, he despatches these 
- some little notes to his wife, which he knew would be cir- 
Suona- culated in Paris, and by their domestic and confiden- 
. We tial style, produce more effect than the discredited 
ncyof @ bulletins, In this point of view these letters may 
They eof some value to the historian; in every other 
ince @ they are wholly worthless: indeed, it seems wonder- 
lways @ fulthat such a man in such circumstances, during 
good, # eighteen years of so eventful a life, should have been 
slight able to write two hundred and thirty-eight letters 
é and without mentioning one single political event, which 
vable tad not been previously or at latest si vultaneously 
luded published in the gazettes; without announcing, in 
) the any one instance, his own intentions; without anti- 
really @ cipating, by the most remote hint, his own proceed- 
ness, ings or projects, trifling or important; without com- 
xpla- municating, in the frequency and apparent freedom 
parte of conjugal correspondence, one word, thought, or 
8 80 deed, which might not have been proclaimed on the 
sent Bourse, and which, if so proclaimed, could have in- 
sand = terested the greediest quidnunc. ‘This is assuredly 
niliar a most singular fact; but the Reine Hortense is 
{this @ greatly mistaken in imagining that its promulgation 
poss @§ could either exalt or render more aimtable or more 
tant = respectable the domestic character of Josephine. As 
u fur § %Buonaparte himself, whatever may have been the 
motive that dictated these communications, they cer- 
7. tainly exhibit more kindness, more ease, and more 
ttle. gool-nature than we had given him credit fer pos- 
n'est sessing. His wife had, it is clear, no share in his 
The J thoughts; but he was not deficient in personal atten- 
not # tons to the partner of his throne. 
my 
at | 
hers From the Quarterly Review. 
ty 8 Life and Poems of the Rev. George Crabbe. By 
vith his Son. Vol. viii. 12mo. London, 1834. 


vhat We do not on this occasion propose to enter at 
ave large upon the subject of Mr. Crabbe’s poetry. It is 


will soon be laid before the public ; and until that 
has appeared, the consideration of his literary cha- 





how certain that a selection from his prose writings 


judges was, on the whole, more favourable than they 


themselves had begun to anticipate; that in the 
opinion of those whose esteem had formed the high- 
est honour of their father’s life, his fame would not 
be tarnished by their compliance with the terms of 
his literary bequest; that, though not so uniformly 
polished as some of his previous performances, these 
posthumous Essays would still be found to preserve, 
in the main, the same characteristics on which his 
reputation had been established; much of the same 
quiet humour and keen observation ; the same brief 
and vivid description; the same unobtrusive pathos; 
the same prevailing reverence for moral truth, and 
rational religion; and, in a word, not a few ‘ things 
which the world would not willingly let die.’ ”~- 
pp. v. Vi. 

From the judgment of the friendly critics here al- 
luded to we do not apprehend there will be much dis- 





sent. The posthumous volume offers, indeed, no tale 
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entitled to be talked of in the same breath with 
the highest efforts of Crabbe’s genius; no “ Peter 
Grimes,” vo “ Ellen Oxiord,” no “ Sir Owen Dale,” 
no “ Patron,” no “ Lady Barbara ;” but it contains, 
nevertheless, a series of stories, scarcely one of which 
any lover of the man and the poet would wish to 
have been suppressed; every one of them presenting 
us with pithy couplets, which will be treasured up 
and remembered while the English language lasts, 
and some of them, notwithstanding what the editor 
candidly says as to the general want of the lime 
labor, displaying not only his skill as an analyst of 
character, but in a strong light also his peculiar mas- 
tery of versitication. ‘The example of Lord Byron’s 
“Corsair” and “ Lara,’? had not, we suspect, been 
lost upon him. In some of these pieces he has a free- 
dom and breadth of execution which we doubt if he 
ever befure equalled in the metre to which he com- 
monly adhered ; insomuch, that in place of a “ Pope 
in worsted stockings,” (as James Smith has called 
him,) we seem now and then to be more reminded 
of a Dryden in a one-horse chaise. 

One of the most amusing of these stories is the 
first of them, entitled “Silford Hall, or the Happy 
Day.” It gives us the summer’s-day adventures of 
an enthusiastic, dreaming boy, the son of a village 
schoolmaster, sent by his parent to receive paymeat 
of “a small account” at a nobleman’s seat six miles 
off; kindly treated by the housekeeper ; admitted for 
the first time to see the interior of a great mansion; 
and opening his imagination to those dreams of the 
felicity of grandeur which we suppose every lad of 
the same class has formed acquaintance with on some 
similar occasion. The editor intimates that this little 
narrative is in fact that of a day in the poet’s own 
early life; that on which, being then “our new 
*prentice,” he first walked across the country with a 
packet of medicines to Cheveley Hall, a seat of the 
Rutland family, in whose noble palace of Belvoir he 
was, in after years, domesticated. His picture of the 
schoolmaster is very good : 


“Small as it was, the place could boast a School, 
In which Nathaniel Perkin bore the rule. 

Not mark’d for learning deep, or talents rare, 
But fur his varying tasks and ceaseless care ; 
Some forty boys, the sons of thrifty men, 

He taught to read, and part to use the pen; 
While, by more studious care, a favourite few 
Increased his pride—for if the scholar knew 
Enough fur praise, say what the Teacher's due? 
These to his presence, slates in hand, moved on, 
And a grim smile their feats in figures won. 

No day of rest was his. If, now and then, 

His boys for play laid by the book and pen, 

For Lawyer Slow there was some deed to write, 
Or some young farmer’s letter to indite, 

Or land to measure, or, with legal skill, 

To frame some yeoman’s widow’s peevish will ; 
And on the Sabbath, when his neighbours drest, 
To hear their duties, and to take their rest; 
Then, when the Vicar’s periods ceased to flow, 
Was heard Nathaniel in his seat below.”—pp. 5-6. 


Peter, the eldest son of this hero, is now in his fif- 





teenth year: 
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“A king his father, he a prince has rule, 
The first of subjects, viceroy of the school ;” 


but at leisure hours showed little affection for the 
contents of old Nathaniel’s loftier bookshelf: 


“ Books of high mark, the mind’s more solid fogd 
Which some might think the owner understood,” 


In place of “ Fluxions, sections, algebraic lore,” Pe. 
ter turned, with unwearied zest, to his mother’s little 
collection, 
“ And there he found 
Romance in sheets, and poetry unbound ; 
Soft Tales of Love, which never damsel read 
But tears of pity stain’d her virgin bed. 
There were Jane Shore, and Rosamond the Fair 
And humbler heroines frail as these were there; 
There was a Tale of one forsaken maid, 
Who till her death the work of vengeance stay'd; 
Her Lover, then at sea, while round him stood 
A dauntless crew, the angry ghost pursued ; 
In a small boat, without an oar or sail, 
She came to call him, nor would force avail, 
Nor prayer; but conscience-stricken, down he 
leapt, 
And o’er his corse the closing billows slept; 
All vanished then! but of the crew were some 
Wondering whose ghost would on the morrow 
come. 

“ Arabian Nights, and Persian Tales, were there, 
One volume each, and both the worse for wear; 
There by Quarles’ Emblems, Esop’s Fables stood, 
The coats in tatters, and the cuts in wood. 
There, too, ‘ Tae English History,’ by the pen 
Of Dr. Cooke, and other learned men, 

In numbers, sixpence each ; by these was seen, 

And highly prized, the Monthly Magazine; 

Not such as now will men of taste engage, 

But the cold gleanings of a former age, 

‘Scraps cut from sermons, scenes removed from 

plays, 

With heads of heroes famed in Tyburn’s palay 
days. 

“ The rest we pass, though Peter pass’d them nol, 
But here his cares and labours all forgot ; 
Stain’d, torn, and blotted every noble page, 
Stood the chief poets of a former age— 

And of the present: not their works complete, 

But in such portions as on bulks we meet, 

The refuse of the shops, thrown down upon the 
street. 

“There Shakspeare, Spencer, Milton, found 4 

place, 
With some a nameless, some a shameless race, 
Which many a weary walker resting reads, 
And, pondering o’er the short relief, proceeds, 
While others lingering pay the written sum, 
Half loth, but longing for delight to come. 


“ His books, his walk, his musing, morn and eve, 
Gave such impressions as such minds receive; 
And with his moral and religious views, 

Wove the wild fancies of an Infant-Muse, 
Inspiring thoughts that he could not express, 
Obscure sublime ! his secret happiness.” 
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Young genius was never better pourtrayed than in 
this last couplet. 
The maternal preparations for Peter’s great ex- 
ition are described in terms that call to our re- 
membrance our friend Moses Primrose on the morn- 
ing of the spectacles : 


« Nathaniel’s self with joy the stripling eyed, 
And gave a shilling with a father's pride ; 
Rules of politeness, too, with pomp he gave, 
And showed the lad how scholars should behave. 


“ Forth went the pony, and. the rider’s knees 
Cleaved to her sidés; he did not ride with ease; 
One hand a whip, and one a bridle held, 

In case the pony falter’d or rebell’d. 


“ The village boys beheld him as he pass’d, 
And looks of envy on the hero cast ; 
But he was meek, nor let his pride appear, 
Nay truth to speak, he felt a sense of fear, 
Lest the rude beast, unimindful of the rein, 
Should take a fancy to turn back again.” 
p- 13. 


We pass Peter’s ride ; his business with the bailiff; 
the courteous address with the courtly housekeeper— 


“A learned lady she, who knew the names 
Of all the pictures in the golden frames.” 


Let us suppose him well luncheoned, and on his 
travels through the never-ending galleries of Silford 
Hall : 


“ Now could he look on that delightful place, 
The glorious dwelling of a princely race ; 

His vast delight was mix’d with equal awe, 
There was such magic in the things he saw. 
But his gaze rested on his friendly guide, 
‘I’m safe,’ he thought, ‘ so long as you abide.’ 


“In one large room was found a bed of state: 
‘And can they soundly sleep beneath such weight, 
Where they may figures in the night explore, 
Form’d by the dim light dancing on the floor 
From the far window ; mirrors broad and high, 
Doubling each terror to the anxious eye ? 

‘Tis strange,’ thought Peter,‘ that such things 
produce 
No fear in her ; but there is much in use.’ 


“On that reflecting, brightness passing by, 
The boy one instant fixed his restless eye, 
And saw himself; he had before descried 
His face in one his mother’s store supplied ; 
But here he could his whole dimensions view, 
From the pale forehead to the jet-black shoe. 
Passing he look’d, and looking, grieved to pass 
From the fair figure smiling in the glass. 
*Twas so Narcissus saw the boy advance 
In the dear fount, and met th’ admiring glance 
So loved: but no! our happier boy admired 
Not the slim form, but what the form attired— 
The riband, shirt, and frill, all pure_and clean, 
The white-ribb’d stockings, and the coat of green. 


“ Then to the Chapel moved the friendly pair, 
And well for Peter that his guide was there! 
Dim, silent, solemn was the scene ; he felt 
The cedar’s power, that so unearthly smelt ; 





And then the stain’d, dark, narrow windows threw 
Strange, partial beams on pulpit, desk, and pew: 
Upon the altar, glorious to behold, 

Stood a vast pair of candlesticks, in gold! 

With candles tall, and large, and firm, and white, 
Such as the halls of giant-kings would light. 


“ There was an organ, too, but now unseen ; 
A long black curtain serv’d it for a screen ; 
Not so the clock, that both by night and day 
Click’d the short moments as they pass’d away. 
‘ Is this a church? and does the parson read,’ 
Said Peter, ‘ here’—I mean a church indeed.’ 
‘ Indeed it is, or as a church is used,’ 
Was the reply, and Peter deeply mus’d.” 

pp. 16—18. 


But the Picture Gallery is the wonder of wonders. 


We must omit all the Guides, Claudes, Tenierses, 
and Gerard Dows. 


“ The Scripture Pieces caused a serious awe, 
And he with reverence look’d on all he saw; 
His pious wonder he express’d a'oud, 

And at the Saviour form devoutly bow’d. 


“ Portraits he pass’d, admiring; but with pain 
Turn’d from some objects, nor would look again. 
He seeni’d to think that something wrong was 

done, 

When crimes were shown he blush’d to look upon. 

Not so his guide—* What youth is that ? she cried, 

* That handsore stripling at the lady’s side ; 

Can you inform me how the youth is named ? 

He answered ‘ Joseph ;? but he look’d ashamed. 

‘Well, and what then? Had you been Joseph, 
boy, 

Would you have been so peevish and so coy?’ 

Our hero answered, with a glowing face, 

‘ His mother told him he should pray for grace.’ 


“ A transient cloud o’ercast the tmatron’s brow; 
She seem’d disposed to laugh, but knew not how ; 
Silent awhile, then placid she appear’d ; 

‘’Tis but a child,’ she thought, and all was clear’d. 


“No, laugh she could not; stilJ, the more she 

sought 

To hide her thoughts, the more of his she caught. 

A hundred times she had these pictures named, 

And never felt perplex’d, disturb’d, ashamed ; 

Yet now the feelings of a lad so young 

Call’d home her thoughts, and paralysed her 
tongue. 


“ She pass’d the offensive picture silent by, 
With one reflecting, self-approving sigh ; 
Reasoning how habit will the mind entice 
'l'o approach and gaze upon the bounds of vice, 
As men, by custom, from some cliff’s vast height, 
Look pleas’d, and make their danger their delight.” 

pp. 18, 19. 


Peter’s mother, who had visited Silford Hall in her 


own earlier day, had particularly cautioned the boy 
not to be startled with the statues: 


“ There, she related, her young eyes had view’d 
Stone figures shaped like naked flesh and blood, 
Which, in the hall, and up the gallery placed, 
Were proofs, they told her, of a noble taste ; 
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But, nevertheless, Peter was marvellously awe- 
stricken when he found himself in such company. 
Madame Johnson inquires why his looks were so 
very earnest and ruetul. 


the lions of Silford Hall: 


Nor she denied—but in a public hall, 
Her judgment taken, she had clothed them all.” 
: p. 13. 


He answers, 


“* A holy pilgrim to a city sail’d, 
Where every sin o’er sinful men prevail’d ; 
Who, when he landed, look’d in every street, 
As he was wont, a busy crowd to meet; 
But now of living beings found he none, 
Death had been there, and turn’d them all to stone. 
All in an instant, as they were employ’d, 
Was life in every living man destroyed: 
The rich, the poor, the timid, and the bold, 
Made in a moment such as we behold.’ 


‘Come, ny good lad, you’ve yet a room to see, 
Are you awake !’— I am amazed,’ said he ; 
‘| know they're figures form’d by human skill, 
But ‘tis so awful, and this place so still.’ ” 
pp. 21, 22. 


One glimpse of the billiard-room, and we dismiss 


“«* And what is this” said Peter, who had seen 
A long wide table, with its cloth of green, 
ts net-work pockets, and its studs of gold, 
For such they seem’d, and precious to behold. 
There too were ivory balls, and one was read, 
Laid with long sticks upon the soft green bed, 
And printed tables, on the wall besides : 
‘Oh! what are these!’ the wondering Peter 

cried. 
“¢ This, iny good Jad, iscalled the billiard-room,’ 
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Composed of all he knew and all he read, 

Heard or conceived, the living and the dead. 
“The Caliph, Haroun, walking forth by hight, 

To see young David and Goliath fight, 

Rose on his passive fancy ; then appear’d 

The fleshless forms of beings scorn’d or fear’d 

By just or evil men—the baneful race 

Of spirits restless, borne from place to place; 

Rivers of blood from conquer’d armies ran, 

The flying steed was by, the marble man: 

Then danced the fairies round their pigmy queen, 

And their feet twinkled on the dewy green, 

All in the moon-beam’s glory. As they fled, 

‘The mountain loadstone reared its fatal head, 

And drew theviron-bolted ships on shore, 

Where he distinctly heard the billows roar, 

Mix’d with a living voice of * Youngster sleep no 

more, 
But haste to dinner.’ Starting from the ground, 
The waking boy obey’d that welcome sound, 


“ He went and sat, with equal shame and pride, 
A welcome guest at Madam Johnson’s side. 

At his right hand was Mistress Kitty placed, 
And Lucy, maiden sly, the stripling faced. 
Then each the proper seat at table took, 
Groom, butler, footman, laundress, coachman, cook, 
For all their station and their office knew, 

Nor sat as rustics or the rabble do. 

“The youth to each the due attention paid, 
And hob-or-nob’d with Lady Charlotte’s maid; 
With much respect each other they address’d, 
And all encouraged their enchanted guest. 
Wine, fruit, and sweetmeats closed repast so long, 
And Mrs. Flora sang on opera song.—pp. 29, 30. 


It need not be said that Peter Perkin retired with 


a perfeet conviction that the lords and ladies of this 
vrand place must be the happiest of human beings. 
* Long life to your honours !” said an Irish beggar, 
looking into a carriage lined with bright blue silk, 
eut of which some pence. had been thrown to him 
while the horses were changing, “ Long life to your 
noble honours! I need not wish you paradise, for 
surely you're there already!” and such was Peter's 
parting impression of the state and condition of those 
who could number among their dependents persons 
so distinzuished as Madame Jolinson and Mrs. Flora. 
But mark the conclusion, and accept with gratitude 
a new page of Crabbe’s Autobiography: 

“ Dream on, dear boy ! Jet passa few brief year® 
Replete with troubles, comforts, hopes, and fears, 
Bold expectations, efforts wild and strong, 

And thou shalt find thy fond conjectures wrong. 
Thou think’st the lords of all these glorious things 
Are blest supremely—-so they are,—like kings! 
Envy them not their lofty state, my boy ; 

They but possess the things that you enjoy. 
Dream on awhile! and there shall come a strange 
And, could’st thou see it, an amazing change. 
Thou who wert late so happy and so proud, 

To be a seat with liveried men allowed, 

And would not, dared not, in thy very shame, 
The titles of their noble masters name, 

Titles that, scarcely known, upon thy tongue 
With tremulous and erring accent hang ; 


Answered his guide, ‘ and here the gentry come, 
And with these maces and these cues they play, 
At their spare time, or in a rainy day,’ 


“* And what this chequer’d box? for play, | 
guess” 

‘You judge it right, ’tis for the game of chess. 

There, take your time, examine what you will, 

There's King, Queen, Knight—it isa game of skill; 

And these are bishops—you the difference see.’— 

‘What! dothey make a game of them?’ quoth 

he.” —pp. 22, 23. 

Crabbe is never greater than in dreams. We 
have already alluded to that lyric recently published, 
which no one could have written but the author of 
Sir Eustace Grey. In a lighter vein, what can be 
better than the dreams of Peter Perkin, when, hav- 
explored all the galleries and libraries and saloons of 
Silford Hall, he is told the housekeeper’s dinner will 
not be for an hour yet walks abroad into the gar- 
dens, and falls asleep under some hvuge oaks, as old, 
he doubts not, as Julius Cesar! 


“*T am so happy, and have such delight, 
I cannot bear to see another sight ; 
It wearies one like work;’ and so with deep 
Unconscious sigh, he laid him down to sleep. 


* Thus he reclining slept, and oh! the joy 
That in his dreams possess’d the happy boy ! 
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Oh! had they told thee, when thou satest with 
pride, 

And grateful joy, at Madam Johnson’s side, 

And heard the lisping Flora, blue-eyed maid, 

Bid thee be neither bashful nor afraid, 

When Mrs. Jane thy burning blush had raised, 

Because thy modesty and sense she praised ; 

Couldst thou have seen that in that place a roon 

Should be thine own, thy house, thy hall, thy 
home, 

With leave to wander as thou would’st, to read 

Just as thy fancy was disposed to feed, 

To live with those who were so far above 

Thy reach, it seem’d to thee a crime to love 

Or even admire them! Little didst thou know 

How near approach the lofty and the low! 

In all we dare, and all we dare not name, 

How much the great and little are the same ! 


“ Well, thou hast tried it ; thou hast closely seen 
What greatness has without it, and within ; 
Where now the joyful expectation '—fled ! 

The strong anticipating spirit '!—dead !” 

pp. 32—34. 

There are twenty-tales in the volume; so that 
were we to go into them all at this rate, we should 
fill three or four sheets of our Journal. We have, 
we confess, dwelt so long at Silford Hall chiefly be- 
because of its connexion with the personal history of 
the poet. There are several other stories in the 
series which might tempt us, though not quite so 
strongly, on similar grounds; but we must satisfy 
ourselves with turning the rest of these leaves more 
hastily. 

The “ Family of Love” is perhaps the best tale in 
this volume. A wealthy stranger, Captain Elliott, 
# called, is introduced as exciting attention by hir- 
ing a comfortable house in a place where few idle 
men would voluntarily have fixed their residence— 
Viz. 

“In a large town, a wealthy thriving place, 

Where hopes of gain excite an anxious race ; 
Where dark dense wreaths of cloudy volumes cloak, 
And mark, for leagues around, the place of smoke.” 


Here he becomes a very popular character; and no 
wonder, for he was regular in his attendance at 
church, was bountiful to the town charities, and, 
above all, gave handsome dinners: 


“ These last so often, that his friends confess’d 
The Captain’s cook had not a place of rest.” 


But he appeared to regard with especial warmth and 
interest the members of one particular family, that 
of the Dysons, who were so celebrated for the affec- 
lionate terms on which they lived among themselves, 
tstohave gained the popular cognomen of “The 
Family of Love.” The truth is, that Captain Elliott 
san uncle of their’s, who, having spent thirty years 
in foreign parts, and realized a good fortune, has now 
planted himself near them under an assumed name, 
for the express purpose of watching their characters 
before making his will. There are two brothers and 
two sisters now subjected unconsciously to a most 
scrutinizing glance; and never did Crabbe show 
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whole management of the result. With what a just 
and easy skill does he, step by step, pluck every rag 
of disguise from the “ family of love ;”” how power- 
fully does he illustrate the efficacy of one glimpse of 
domestic affection among a set of hard-hearted old 
bachelors and spinsters peel off, and leave thee inu- 
tile lignum bare! We do not meddle with the dra- 
matic interest of the story, but merely extract a few 
specimens of the character-painting. James Dyson, 
the elder brother, is one of our “ cotton lords :” 


“He had a sturdy multitude to guide, 

Who now his spirit vexed, and now his temper 
tried ; 

Men who by labour live, and, day by day, 

Work, weave, and spin their active lives away : 

Like bees industrious, they for others strive, 

With, now and then, some murmuring in the hive. 

“ James was a churchman ; it was his pride and 

boast ; 

Loyal his heart, and ‘Church and King’ his toast ; 

He for religion might not watmly feel, 

But for the church he had abounding zeal. 

Yet no dissenting sect would he condemn, 

‘ They’re nought to us,’ said he, ‘ nor we to them; 

’Tis innovation of our ownT hate, 

Whims and inventions of a modern date. 

““* Why send you Bibles all the world about, 
That men may read amiss, and learn to doubt ? 
Why teach the children of the poor to read, 

That a new race of doubters may succeed ? 
Now can you scarcely rule the stubborn crew, 
And what if they should know as much as you? 
Will a man labour when to learning bred? 
Will he a clerk or master’s self obey, 


Who thinks himself as well-inform’d as they *” 


“These were his favourite subjects; these he 
chose, 
And where he ruled no creature durst oppose.” 
p. 41. 


It is obvious that James would have read with hor- 
ror, had he lived down to August 1834, the announce- 
ment, by us long ago foreseen, of the “ Society for 
the Diffusion of Political Knowledge”—chairman, 
the Lord Chancellor.* The very title of this Socie- 
ty’s forthcoming publication, “ Tue Crrizen, a week- 
ly Paper, price One Penny,” would have appeared 
ruefully ominous in the prejudiced eyes of Mr. Dy- 
son. It seems, however, that he would have hailed 
with approbation the sternest clauses of the new 
Poor-Bill. 


* This Society is, of course, substantially the same with 
that for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge: the time has 
now ¢ome for dropping the mask; and any one who con- 
siders Lord Brougham’s evidence before the late committee 
on the law of libel, together with his new prospectus, will 
nerceive that the grand scheme for which all this machinery 
was originally set on foot and organized, was that of con- 


centrating the whole management of the newspaper press 
throughout the empire in the hands of a snug committee 
of Bellenden Kers and Le Marchants, mixed up with 


Unitarians, &c.—under the tranquil superintendence of 
Lord Chancellor Brougham! ‘The stamp duty is, of 


course, to be removed forthwith. No wonder that the ex- 
isting newspapers have taken the alarm— e#x4e2 adergay— 





more of his own keen and delicate satire than in the 


they are quite the “ amily of Love.” 











“ Active himself, he labour’d to express, 
In his strong words, his scorn of idleness ; 
From him in vain the beggar sought relief— 
« Who will not labour is an idle thief, 
Stealing from those who will;’ he knew not how 
For the untaught and ill-taught to allow, 
Children of want and vice, inured to ill, 
Unchain’d the passions, and uncurb’d the will. 









* Alas! he look’d but to his own affairs, 
Or to the rivals in his trade, and theirs: 
Knew not the thousands who must all be fed, 
Yet ne’er were taught to earn their daily bread ; 
Whom crimes, misfortunes, errors only teach 
To seek their food where’er within their reach, 
Who for their parents’ sins, or for their own, 
Are now as vagrants, wanderers, beggars known, 
Hunted and hunting through the world, to share 
Alms and contempt, and shame and scorn to bear; 
Whom Law condemns, and Justice, with a sigh, 
Pursuing, shakes her sword and passes by.”—p. 44. 











The other brother, David, is a medical man; anc 
Crabbe, it must he owned, is seldom better pleased 
than when he has an opportunity of exhibiting his 
dissecting ingenuity at the expense of the members 
of the profession which rejected himself. 








“ He had a serious air, a smooth address, 
And a firm spirit that ensured success. 
He watch’d his brethren of the time, how they 
Rose into fame, that he might choose his way. 
Some, he observed, a kind of rounghness used, 
And now their patients banter’d now abused : 
The awe-struck people were at once dismay’d, 
As if they begg’d the advice for which they paid. 













“ There are who hold that no disease is slight, 
Who magnify the foe with whom they fight. 
The sick was told that his was that disease 
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Some secret drain, that none presumed to know, 
And few e’en guess’d, for ever kept it low.’ 
Some of a patient spake, a tender fair, 
Of whom the Doctor took peculiar care. 

* * * * 


“ In his religion, Doctor Dyson sought 
To teach himself—‘ A man should not be taugh 
Should not, by forms or creeds, his mind debase, 
That keep in awe an unreflecting race.’ 
He heeded not what Clarke and Paley say, 
But thought himself as good a judge as they; 
Yet to the Church profess’d himself a friend, 
And would the rector for his hour attend; 
Nay, praise the learn’d discourse, and learnedly 

defend. 
For since the common herd of men are blind, 
He judged it right that guides should be assign’d; 
And that the few who could themselves direct 
Should treat those guides with honour and respect, 
He was from all contracted notions freed, 
But gave his brother credit for his creed ; 
And if in smaller matters he indulged, 
*T'was well, so long as they were not divulged.” 
pp. 4547, 


The elder of the sisters of this loving family isa 


widow; one who indulges her grief both for the los 
of her husband and the smallness of her jointure. 
Crabbe pithily says— 


*“‘ Sorrows like showers descend, and as the heart 
For them prepares, they good or ill impart; 
Some on the mind, as on the ocean rain, 

Fall and disturb, but soon are lost again. 
Some, as to fertile Jand, a boon bestow, 

And seeds, that else had perish’d live and grow; 
Some fall on barren soil, and thence proceed 
The idle blossom, and the useless weed.”—p. 49. 


This sorrowful widow was considered a very de- 


But rarely known on mortal frame to seize ; 
Which only skill profound, and full command 
Of all the powers of nature could withstand. 


vout person; and her maiden sister Fanny’s worldly 
vanities, and her brother the doctor’s Socinianism, 
appeared to cause her daily affliction. How admin 
ble is the following portraiture! 


Then, if he lived, what fame the conquest gave! 
And if he died—‘ No human power could save!’ 

























“ Mere fortune sometimes, and a lucky case, 
Will make a man the idol of a place— 
Who last advice to some fair duchess gave, 
Or snatch’d a widow’s darling from the grave, 
Him first she honours of the lucky tribe, 
Fills him with praise, and woos him to prescribe: 
In his own chariot soon he rattles on, 
And half believes the lies that built him one. 


“ But not of these was David: care and pain, 
And studious toil prepared his way to gain. 
At first observed, then trusted, he became 
At length respected, and acquired a name. 
Keen, close, attentive, he could read mankind, 
The feeble body, and the failing mind ; 
And if his heart remain’d untouch’d, his eyes, 
His air, and tone, with all could sympathise. 


“This brought him fees, and not a man was he 
In weak compassion to refuse a fee. 
Yet though the Doctor’s purse was well supplied, 
Though patients came, and fees were multiplied, 





“In her religion she was all severe, 
And as she was, was anxious to appear. 
When sorrow died, restraint usurp’d the place, 
And sate in solemn state upon her face. 
Reading she loved not, nor would deign to waste 
Her precious time on trifling works of taste; 
Though what she did with all that precious time 
We know not, but to waste it was a crime; 
As oft she said, when with a serious friend 
She spent the hours as duty bids us spend; 
To read a novel was a kind of sin; 
Albeit once Clarissa took her in. . . « 


“ Her Bible she perused by day, by night; 
It was her task; she said ’twas her delight; 
Found in her room, her chamber, and her pew, 
For ever studied, yet for ever new— 

All must be new that we cannot retain, 
And new we find it when we read again. 


“ The hardest texts she could with ease expount, 
And meaning for the most mysterious found; 
Knew which of dubious senses to prefer: 

The want of Greek was not a want in her; 
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Instinctive light no aid from Hebrew needs, 

But full conviction without study breeds; 

O’er mortal powers by inborn strength prevails, 
Where Reason trembles, and where Learning fails. 


“To the church strictly from her childhood bred, 
She now her zeal with party-spirit fed : 
For brother James she lively hopes express’d, 
But for the Doctor’s safety felt distress’d ; 
And her light sist r, poor, and deaf, arid blind, 
Fill’d her with fears of most tremendous kind. 
But David mock’d her for the pains she took, 
And Fanny gave resentiwnent fo: rebuke-”—p. 51. 


Of this worldly Miss Fanny Dyson, in whoin every 
reader must ackuowledge a personal acquaintance, 
we can afford but a glimpse. 


“Theirsister Frances, though her prime was past, 
Had beauty still; nay, beauty form’d to last; 
’|'was not the lily and the ruse combined, 
Nor must we say the beauty of the mind; 

But features, form, and that engaging air, 
That lives when ladies are no longer fair. 
Lovers she had, as she remember'd yet, 
For who the glories of their reign forget? 
Some she rejec‘ed in her maiden pride, 
And some in maiden hesitation tried, 
Unwilling to renounce, unable to decide. 
One lost, another would her grace implore, 
Till all were lost, and lovers came no more: 
Nor had she that, in beauty’s failing state, 
Which will recall a lover, or create; 

Hers was the slender portion, that supplied 
Her real wants, but all beyond denied. 


“When Fanny Dyson reach’d her fortieth year, 
She would no more of love or lovers hear; 
But one dear friend she chose, her guide, her stay ; 
And to each other all the world were they; 

For all the world had grown to them unkind, 

One sex censorious, and the other blind, 

They walk’d together, they conversed and read, 

And tender tears for well-feign'd sorrows shed ; 

And were so happy in their quiet lives, 

They pitied sighing maids, and weeping wives.” 

p. 52. 

But the affectionate intimacy of the two spinsters 
Was sumething too pure to last long in this wicked 
world. U:fortunately for Fanny Dyson, her friend 
Sophronia had a gentleman-friend also; and even 
when love is quite out of the question, it is difficult 
for two lady-friends to have a gentleman-friend in 
common, and enjoy his attentions without the slight- 
est disposition to inquire in what proportions these 
are divided between them. 


“There was among our guardian volunteers 
A Major Bright ; he reckon’d fifty years.” 


It was impossible that Miss Sophronia should keep 
such a gem all to herself. By and by, 


“Tn walks, in visits, when abroad, at home, 
The friendly Major would to either come. 
He never spoke, for he was not a boy, 
Of ladies’ charms, or lovers’ grief and joy ; 
All his discourses were of serious kind, 
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Yet, oh, the pity! from this grave good man 

The cause of coldness in the friends began. 

Miss Frances Dyson, to confees the truth, 

Had more of softness—yes, and more of youth ; 
And though he said such things had ceas’d to please, 
The worthy Major was not blind to these.”—p. 53. 


The inseparables separate ; and while the more el- 
derly Sophronia 


“ Much wonders what a man of sense could see 
In the light airs of wither’d vanity: 
*Tis said that Frances now the world reviews, 
Unwilling all the little left to lose; 
She and the Major on the walks are seen, 
And all the world is wondering what they mean.” 


The story of “The Equal Marriage” is a much 
shorter one than this truly excellent “Family of 
Love ;” and the subject is neither an interesting nor 
anew one; the sudden break-up of all affection and 
coufort, consequent on the termination of the honey- 
moon allotted to a rake and a coquette, who have 
mutually deceived each other, and in so far them- 
selves. The opening sketches of the lady and gen- 
tleman are, however, extremely lively. 


“ There are gay nymphs whom serious matrons 
blame, 

And men adventurous treat as lawful game, 
Misses, who strive, with decp and practised arts, 
To gain and torture inexperienced hearts; 
The hearts entangled they in pride retain, 
And at their pleasure make them feel their chain : 
For this they learn to manage air and face, 
‘To look a virtue and to act a grace, 
To be whatever men with warmth pursue— 
Chaste, gay, retiring, tender, timid, true, 
‘To-day approaching near, to-morrow juct in view. 


“ Maria Glossip was a thing like this; 
A much observing, much experienced Miss; 
Who on a stranger-youth would first decide 
Th’ important question—* Shall I be his bride ?” 
But if unworthy of a lot so bless’d, 
*T was something yet to rob the man of rest; 
The heart, when stricken, she with hope could 
feed, 
Could court pursuit, and when pursued, recede. 


“ Yet seem’d the nymph as gentle as a dove, 
Like one all guiltless of the game of love, 
Whose guileless innocence might well be gay ; 
Who had no selfish secrets to betray ; 

Sure, if she play’d, she knew not how to play. 
Oi! she had looks so placid and demure, 

Not Eve, ere fallen, seem’d more meek or pure; 
And yet the Tempter of the fallen Eve 

Could not with deeper subtilty deceive. 

But men of more experience learn to treat 
These fair enslavers with their own deceit. 


“Finch was a younger brother’s youngest son, 
Who pleas’d an uncle with his song and gun; 
Who call’d him ‘ Bob,’ and ‘Captain’—by that 

name 
Anticipating future rank and fame: 
Not but there was for this some fuir pretence, 





The heart they touch’d not, but they fill’d the mind. 
Vou. XXV.—No. 151. 


He was a cornet in the Home Defence. 
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The youth was ever drest in dapper style, 

Wore spotless linen, and a ceaseless smile ; 

His step was measured, and his air was nice; 

They bought him high, who had him at the price 

‘That bis own judgment and becoming pride, 

And all the merit he assumed, implied. 

A life he loved of liberty and ease, 

And all his pleasant labour was to please; 

Not call’d at present hostile men to slay, 

lle made the hearts of gentle minds his prey.” 
pp. 79—81. 


The post-matrimonial dialogue between this couple 
is all good. We extract two or three sentences: 


** And so you own it! own it to my face! 
Your love is vanish’d—infamous and base !” 


“ Madam, I loved you truly, while I deem’d 
You were the truthful being that you seem’d ; 
But when | see your native temper rise 
Above control, and break through all disguise, 
Casting it off, as serpents do their skin, 

And showing all the folds of vice within,— 
What see I then to love? was I in love with Sia?” 


* «So may I think, and you may feel it too; 
A loving couple, Sir, were Sin and you! 
Whence all this anger? is it that you find 
You cannot always make a woman blind! 
You talk of falsehood and disguise—talk on! 
But all my trust and confidence are gone; 
Remember you, with what a serious air 
You talk’d of love, as if you were at prayer? 
You spoke of home-born comforts, quiet, ease, 
And the pure pleasure that must always please, 
With an assumed and sentimental air, 
Smiting your breast, and acting like a player. 
Then your life’s comfort! and your holy joys! 
Holy, forsooth! and your sweet girls and boys, 
How you would train them! All this farce review, 
And then, sir, talk of being just and true !"— 


“* Madam! your sex expects that ours should lie; 
The simple creatures know it and comply.’” 

pp- 88, 89. 
From “Rachel,” the only thoroughly sad story in 
this voluine, we extract the following picture of a de- 


serted and heart-kroken woman: 


“One calm, cold evening, when tlie moon was 
high, 
And rode sublime within the cloudless sky, 
She sat within her hut, nor seem’d to feel 
Or cold or want, but turn’d her idle wheel, 
And with sad song its melancholy tone 
Mix’'d, all unconscious that she dwelt alone. 
* * * » * 


None came! and Rachel in the morn was found 
Turning her wheel, without its spindles, round, 
With household look of care, low singing to the 

sound.” 


“ Villars” is the history of a creature of imagina- 
tion, tormented by the levity and, indeed, vice of a 
beautiful woman whom his infatuated admiration 
compels him on every occasion to forgive: there is, 
we have no doubt, truth in the conception, but the 
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conclusion has not been adequately developed. 7),, 
following sketch is in the best style of Crabbe’s cogs; 
scenery : 
«Villars long since, as he indulged his spleen 
By lonely travel on the coast had seea 
A large old mansion suffer’d to decay 
In some law-strife, and slowly drop away, 
Dark elms around the constant herons bred, 
Those the marsh dykes, the neighbouring oceay 
fed ; 
Rocks near the coast no shipping would allow, 
And stubborn heath around forbade the plough; 
Dull must the scene have been in years of old, 
But now was wildly dismal to behold ; 
One level sadness! marsh, and heath, and sea, 
And, save these high dark elms, nor plant, nor tree, 


“In this bleak ruin Villars found a room, 

Square, small, and lofty—seat of grief and gloom: 

A sloping sky-light on the white wall threw, 

When the sun set, a melancholy hue; 

Tue hall of Vathek has a room so bare, 

So small, so sad, so form’d to nourish care.” 

p. 118, 

The other eighteen stories in this volume appear 
to have been originally designed for a separate yo 
lume, to be entitled “ The Farewell and Return.” [n 
a letter to Mrs. Leadbeater, written in 1823, the poet 
says, “In my Farewell and Return | suppose a 
young man to take leave of his native place, and to 
exchange farewells with his friends and acquaintance 
there; in short, with as many characters as I have 
fancied I could manage. ‘These, and their several 
situations and prospects, being briefly sketched, an 
interval is supposed to elapse; and our youth,a 
youth no more, returns to the scene of his early days, 
T'wenty years have passed ; and the interest, if there 
be any, consists in the completion, more or less un- 
expected, of the history of each person to whom he 
had originally bidden farewell.” This plan is essen- 
tially much the same with that of the “ Tales of the 
Hall; but the characters of the “ Poet” and “ Friend,” 
in whose dialogue these histories are brought out, 
have been left almost blanks, which is a sad falling 
off. The scene, bowever, seems to be undoubtedly 
laid at Aldborough; and, indeed, the following lines 
in the introductory section are little more than the 
versification of a passage in Mr. Crabbe's diary, de- 
scribing his sensations on visiting his native place in 
very advanced life, which was inserted by his son in 
the Biographical Memoir: 


“ Yes! twenty years have pass’d, and I am come, 
Unknown, unwelcomed, to my early home, 

A stranger striving in my walks to trace 

The youthful features in some aged face. 

On as I move, some curious looks I read ; 

We pause a moment, doubt, and then proceed: 
They’re like what one I saw, but not the same; 
I lose the air, the features, ard the name. 

That bronzed old Sailor, with his wig awry— 
Sure he will know we! No, he passes by. 


“The very place is alter’d. What I left 
Seems of its space and djgnity bereft: 
The streets are narrow, and the buildings mea; 





Did I, or Fancy, leave them broad and clean! 
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degrees risen from the shop and the broom to be one 
of the principal personages in the town—a banker! 
and then, like other bankers, Barnaby has failed, not 
without loss of character and estimation : 





The ancient church, in which | felt a pride, 

As struck by magic, is but half as wide ; 

The tower is shorter, the sonorous bell 

Tells not the hour, as it was wont to tell; 

The market dwindles, every shop and stall 

Sinks in my view ; there’s littleness in all. 

“One object only is the same; the sight 

Of the wide Ocean by the moon’s pale light 

With her long ray of glory, that we mark 

On the wild waves when all beside is dark.” 
pp- 125, 126. 


The poet, having at length discovered one old ac- 
qaintance of a communicative turn, proceeds to 
describe the persons whose fortunes he is most anx- 
ious to ascertain ; and the first of these is a school- 
fellow devoted like himself, in those early days, to 
dreams of literary distinction. The result is, 


“My grave informer doubted, then replied, 
‘That Lad !—why, yes!—some ten years since he 
ditd. 
P.—Died! and unknown! the man I loved so 
well! 
But is this all? the whole that you can tell 
Of one so gifted !— 
F.—Gifted! why, in truth, 
You puzzle me; how gifted was the Youth! 
[recollect him, now; his long, pale face— 
He dress’d in drab, and walk’d as in a race. 
P.—(iood Heaven! what did | not of him ex- 
pect ? 
And is this all indeed you recollect ; 
Of wit that charm’d me, with delightful ease, 
And gay good-humour that must ever please ; 
His taste, his genius! know you nought of these? 
F.—No, not of these: but stop! in passing near 
I've heard his flute; it was not much to hear: 
As for his genius—let me not offend ; 
Inever had a genius for a friend, 
And doubt of yours; but still he did his best, 
And was a decent Lad—there let him rest! 
P.—And is this all? alas! ‘a decent Lad !” 
The very phrase would make a poet mad !” 
pp- 135, 136, 





Then comes “ Barnaby, the Shopman,” a model of 


“Farewell! to him whoim just across my way, 
I see his shop attending day by day ; 
Save on the Sunday, when he duly goes 
To his own church, in his own Sunday clothes. 
Young though he is, yet careful there he stands, 
Opening his shop with his own ready hands; 
Nor scorns the broom that to and fro he moves, 
Cleaning his way, for cleanliness he loves.” 

p- 130. 
Suppose twenty years passed; Barnaby has by 


“But how is this? [ left a thriving man 
High Barnasy! when he to trade began; 
Trade his delight and hope; and, if alive, 
Doubt I had none that Barnaby would thrive: 
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T he very dust from forth the very door. 

So would a miser! but, methinks, the shop 
Itself is meaner—has he made a stop? 

I thought [ should at least a Burgess see, 
And lo! ’tis but an older Barnaby ; 

With face more wrinkled, with a coat as bare 
As coats of his once begging kindred were, 
Brush’d to the thread that is distincily seen, 
And beggarly t’would be, but that ’tis clean. 
Why, how is this!’ Upon a closer view, 
The shop is narrow’d: it is cut in two. 

Is all that business from its station fled? 
Why, Barnaby! thy very shop is dead !” 


The “Friend’s” narrative cf the ex-banker’s ups 
and downs concludes with 


“ Warn’d by the past, he rises with the day, 
And tries to sweep off sorrow. Sweep away !"" 





“ The Ancient Mansion ” is one of the best pieces 
in this collection. See the noble dame at dinner in 
her dim and stately “ cedar-parlour .” 


“ Tler servants all, if so we may describe 
That ancient, grave, observant, decent tribe, 
Who with her share the blessings of the Hall, 
Are kind but grave, are proud but courteous all-- 
Proud of their lucky lot! behold, how stands 
That grey-haired butler, waiting her commands ; 
When she forbears, his supplicating eye 
Intreats the noble dame once more to try. 

Their years the same; and he has never known 
Another place; and this he deems his own— 

All appertains tohim. Whate’er he sees 

Is ours !--‘ our house, our land, our walks, our 


trees!” 


The “ Ancient Mansion itself” is beautifully pic- 
tured : 


“all have interest there—the trees that grow 

Near to that seat, to that their grandeur owe ; 

They take, but largely pay, and equal grace be-» 
stow : 

These very pinnacles, and turrets sinall, 

And windows dim, have beauty in them all. 

Ilow stately stand yon pines upon the hill, 

How soft the murmurs of that living rill, 

And o’er the park’s tall paling, scarcely higher, 

Peeps the low Church and shows the modest spire. 

Unnumber’d violets on those banks appear, 

And all the first-born beauties of the year. 

The grey-green blossoms of the willows bring 

The large wild bees upon the labouring wing : 

Then comes the Summer with augmented pride, 

Whose pure small streams along the valleys glide : 

Her richer Flora their briefcharms display, 

And, as the fruit advances, fall away. 

Then shall th’ autumnal yellow clothe the leaf, 

What time the reaper binds the burden’d sheaf: 

Then silent groves denote the dying year, 

The morning frost, and noon-tide gossamer ; 

And all be silent in the scene around, 

All save the distant sea’s uncertain sound, 

Or here and there the gun whose loud report 

Proclaims to man that Death is but his sport: 

And then the wintry winds begin to blow, 





Yet here I see him, sweeping as before 


Then fall the flaky stars of gathering snow, 
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When on the thorn the ripening sloe, yet blue, 
Takes the bright varnish of the morning dew; 
The aged inoss grows brittle on the pale, 
The dry boughs splinter in the windy gale, 
And every changing season of the year 
Stamps on the scene its English character. 


“ Farewell! a prouder Mansion I may see, 
But much must meet in that which equals thee !” 
pp. 160—162. 


We must not follow the good lady and Jacob to 
their long home, but take these fine lines on the an- 
c ent mansion’s altered aspect when the poet revisits 
it: 

“Who had done this! 
Trade 

Has all this dreadful devastation made ; 

Some man with line and rule, and evil eye, 

Who could no beauty in a tree descry, 

Save in a clump, when station’d by his hand, 

And standing where his genius bade them stand ; 

Some true admirer of the time’s reform, 

Who strips an ancient dwelling like a storm— 

Strips it of all its dignity and grace, 

To put his own dear fancies in their place. 

He hates concealment: all that was enclosed 

By venerable wood, is now exposed. 

And a few stripling elms and oaks appear, 

Fenced round by boards, to keep them from the 

deer. 


Some genuine Son of 


“T miss the grandeur of the rich old scene, 
And see not what these clumps and patches mean ! 
This shrubby belt that runs the land around 
Shuts freedom out! what being likes a bound ? 
The shrubs indeed, and oy yore flowers, are gay, 
And some would praise; [ wish they were away, 
That in the wild-wood maze [ as of old might 

stray. 
The things themselves are pleasant to behold, 
But not like those which we behold of old; 
That half-hid mansion with its wide domain, 
Unbound and unsubcued !—but sighs are vain : 
It is the rage of Taste—the rule and compass reign 


“ As thus my spleen upon the view I fed, 
A man approached me, by his grandchild lee— 
A blind old man, and shea fair young maid, 
Listening in love to what her grandsire said. 


“ And thus with gentle voice he spoke— 
*Come lead me, lassie, to the shade, 
Where willows grow beside the brook ; 
For well I know the sound it made, 
When, dashing o'er the stony rill, 
It murmur’d to St. Osyth’s Mill.” 


The lass replied—*The trees are fled, 
They’ve cut the brook a straighter bed: 
No shades the present lords allow, 

The miller only murmurs now ; 

The waters now his mill forsake, 

And from a pond they call a lake.” 


“ Then lassie, lead thy grandsire on, 
And to the holy water bring ; 

A cup is fasten’d to the stone, 
And I would taste the healing spring, 
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That soon its rocky cist forsakes, 
And green its mossy passage makes.” 


“The holy spring is turn’d aside, 

The rock is gone, the stream is dried ; 

The plough has levell’d all around, 

And here is now no holy ground.’ ” pp. 163-165, 


We wish we could afford to give the rest of these 
sweet stanzas. Ina very different style is the next 
tale; that of “the Wealthy Merchant "—prond, 
haughty, ostentatious, the great man of Slaughden 
Quay, whom the poor poct, when piling up butter 
and cheese there in his corduroy jacket, durst hard. 
ly look in the face ; but who, when the twenty years 
have flown, is found in the alms-houses, This 
sketch of his wife in her splendid days going a mar. 
keting is capital : 


“ How bows the market, when, from stall to stall, 
She walks attended ! how respectful all ! 

To her free crders every maid attends, 

And strangers wonder what the woman spends, 


“ There is an auction, and the people, shy, 
Are loth to bid, and yet desire to buy. 
Jealous they gaze with mingled hope and fear 
Of buying cheaply, and of paying dear. 
They see the hammer with determined air 
Seized for despatch, and bid in pure despait! 
They bid ; the band is quiet as before,— 
Still stands old Puff till one advances more. 
Behold great madam, gliding through the crowd: 
Hear her too bid—decisive tone and loud ! 
‘Going! ’tisgone!’ the hammer-holder cries: 
*‘ Joy to you, lady! you have gain’d a prize.’” 

p- 117. 


The finale of “ the Wealthy Merchant” is equal- 


ly good : 


“See yonder man, who walks apart, and seems 
Wrapt in some fond and visionary schemes; 
Who looks uneasy, as a man oppress’d 
By that large copper badge upon his breast. 
His painful shame—his self-tormenting pride, 
Would all that’s visible in bounty hide; 

And much his anxious breast isswell’d with woe, 

That where he goes, his badge must with him go. 

Now to the paupers who about him stand, 

He tells of wonders by his bounty plann’d, 

‘Tells of his traffic, where his vessels sail’d, 

And whata trade he drove—before he fail‘d; 

Then what a failure !—not a paltry sum, 

Like a mean trader, but for half a plum ; 

His lady’s wardrobe was appraised so high, 

At his own sale, that nobody would buy! 

* But she is gone,’ he cries, ‘and never saw 

The spoil and havoc of our cruel law. 

I who have raised the credit of the town, 

And gave it, thankless as it is, renown— 

Deprived of all—my wife, my wealth, my vole: 

Ani in this blue defilement——Curse the Coat!” 
pp. 173, 174 


“The Dean’s Lady” exhibits another of these sd 
chances and chariges of life, In the earlier stage, 
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(abbe suffers under her domineering blue-stocking- 


or Miranda sees her morning levee fill’d 

With men in every art and science skill’d, 

Men who have gain’d a name, whom she invites, 
Because in men of genius she delights. 

To these she puts her questions, that produce 
Discussion vivid, and discourse abstruse ; 

She no opinion for its boldness spares, 

But loves to show her audience what she dares; 
The creeds of all men she takes leave to sift, 

And, quite impartial, turns her own adrift. 


“Her noble mind, with independent force, 
Her rector questions on his late discourse ; 
Perplex’d and pain’d, he wishes to retire 
From one whom critics, nay, whom crowds, ad- 

mire: 

From her whose faith on no man’s dictate leans, 
Who her large creed from many a teacher gleans ; 
Who for herself will judge, debate, decide, 
And be her own “ philosopher and guide.’ ” p. 186. 


She is a metaphysician, too, an economist, and, to 
sown all, a geologist : 


“Her hungry mind on every subject feeds ; 
She Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart reads; 
locke entertains her, and she wonders why 
His famous Essay is considered dry. 

For her amusement in her vacant hours, 

Are earths and rocks, and animals and flowers : 
She could the farmer at his work assist: 

A systematic agriculiurist. 


“Miranda deems all knowledge might be gain’d 

‘But she is idle, nor has much attained ; 

Men are in her deceived : she knows et most 

A few light matters, for she scorns to boast. 

Her mathematic studies she resign’d : 

They did not suit the genius of her mind. 

She thought, indeed, the higher parts sublime, 

But then they took a monstrous deal of time !’ ” 
p. 188 


She appears to be a reviewer, too, and dabbles 
onsiderably in the magazines; but we must hasten 
othe conclusion : 


“ P.—Now where the learned lady? Doth she 
live, 
Her dinners yet and sentiments to give : 
The dean’s wise consort with the many friends, 
From whom she borrows, and to whom she lends 
Her precious maxims ? 


F.—Yes, she lives to shed 
Her light around her, but her dean is dead ! 


“Once from her lips caine wisdom; when she 
spoke, 
Her friends in transport or amazement broke. 
Now to her dictates there attend but few, 
And they expect to meet attention too; 
Respect she finds is purchased at some cost, 
And deference is withheld when dinner’s lost 








Old, but not wise, forsaken, not resign’d, 
She gives to honours past her feeble mind, 
ck to her former state her fancy moves, 





And lives on past applause, that still she loves ; 
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Yet holds in scorn the fame no more in view, 
And flies the glory that would not pursue 


To yon smal cot, a poorly jointured Blue.” 
pp- 189. 190. 


We pass the “ Brother Burgesses,” “ The Dealer 
and Clerk,” “ Gentle Jane,”? and “The Wife and 
Widow, and reach, in “ Belinda Waters,’’ a most 
Crabbish portraiture of a fine dainty miss: 


“ She sees her father oft engross’d by cares, 
And therefore hates to hear of men’s affairs: 
Anactive mother in the household reigns, 

And spares Belinda all domestic pains. 

Of food she knows but this—that we are fed: 
Though, duly taught, she prays for daily bread, 
Yet whence it comes, of hers is no concern— 
Itcomes! and more she never wants to learn. 


“‘ She on the table sees the common fare, 
But ho » provided is beneath her care. 
She thinks, when married—if she thinks at all— 
That what she needs will answer to her call. 


“T'o write is business; and, though taught to 
write, 
She keeps the pen and paper out of sight ; 
What once was painful she cannot allow 
To be enjoyment or amusement now. 
She wonders why the ladies are so fond 
Of such long letters, when they correspond. 
Crowded and cross’d by ink of different stain, 
She thinks to read them would confuse her brain.” 
p» 204. 
And what came of this delicate beauty ? 
“* She took a surgeon’s mate 
With his half-pay, which was his whole estate.” 
And how does she relish a scanty establishment, a 
housefull of bawling children, and the weekly ac- 
counts ? 


“She wonders much; as, why they live so ill, 
Why the rude butcher brings his weekly bill ; 
She wonders why the baker will not trust, 

And says, most truly says, ‘Indeed he must!’ 
She wonders where her former friends are gone, 
And thus, from day to day, she wonders on. 


“ Howe’er she can, she dresses gaily yet, 
And then she wonders how they came in debt. 
Her husband loves her, and in accent mild 
Answers, and treats her like a fretted child ; 
But when he, ruffled, makes severe replies, 
And seems unhappy; then she pouts and cries, 
‘She wonders when she'll die!’—She faints, but 

never dies. 


“ « How well my father lived !’ she says.—* How 
well, 
My dear, your father’s creditors could tell!’ 
And then she weeps, till comfort is applied, 
That soothes her spleen, or gratifies her pride: 
Her dress and novels, visits and success 
In a chance game, are softeners of distress.” 
p- 207. 
“The Will” and “The Cousins,” are among the 
most powerful of these tales: and “ The Boat Race,’ 
* Master William, or Lad’s Love.” “ Danvers and 
Rayner,” “ Preaching and Practice ;” in short, almost 
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every piece in the volume, might furnish us with some 
extract, grave or gay, which would much adorn our 
pages. But we believe we have already quoted quite 
enough to convey a fair notion of what this legacy 
amounts to. It is on the whole decidedly inferior, in 
most respects, to any other volume of the author’s 
poetry; but still it is perhaps more amusing than 
any of the rest of them; it is full of playfulness and 
good-humour, and the stories are, with hardly an ex- 
ception, such as we can fancy the good old man to 
have taken delight in telling to his grand-children, 
when the curtains were drawn down and the fire 
burnt bright on a winter’s evening, in the rectory 
parlour of Trowbridge. “ Why sir,” said Johnson 
at Dunvegan, (anno etat. 64;) “ A man grows bet- 
ter-humoured as he grows older. He improves by 
experience.” It is pleasing to trace the gradually 
increasing prevalence of the softer feelings in the 
heart of Crabbe, when removed from the stern influ- 
ences of his early distress. Requiescat in pace! 
We hope his Sermons may be found worthy of the 
high reputation which this volume will neither in- 
crease nor disturb. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
MEMOIRS OF MIRABEAU. 


Written by himself, his father, his uncle, and his 
adopted son, 


Tuese Memoirs have, we understand, been called 
into existence by the expressed intention of Duke 
d’Arreinberg to publish, unpurified, a great quantity 
of the Mirabeau papers, which he possesses. The 
adopted son of Mirabeau, therefore, or, to speak more 
correctly, his natural son, Monsieur Lucas Montigny, 
has, for the purpose of vindicating his father’s memv- 
ry, given these volumes to the world. They are 
compiled altogether from notices and letters, written 
by Mirabeau himself, by his father, and his uncle. 
The matter they contain is entirely new, and is pre- 
ceded by « most interesting memoir, written by Mira- 
beau, on his more remote ancestors. It is with regret 
that, on the present occasion, we find ourselves 
obliged to pass this over, as the quantity of docu- 
ments, still more interesting, touching his own pri- 
vate life, warn us that we should otherwise trans- 
gress our limits, and lose sight too long of our princi- 
pal subject. 

But of the father and the uncle it is necessary to 
say a few words. His father especially was a man 


this which made the moral heroes of the Pagan world 
as well as of the middle ages. ‘To a few virty 
carried to their utmost extent, or rather excess, hy- 
manity was sacrificed ; and this was Considered per. 
fection. It is to the prevalence of this sort of mora] 
notions, that we attribute the conformation of cha- 
racter which the father of Mirabeau presents, Fs. 
teemed, admired, and respected by all who knew him, 
he was towards his son inexorably savage ; nor does 
a single compunctious visiting of conscience or of 
nature seem ever to have disturbed his serenity, or 
his firm conviction of his own justice and wisdom, 
We find the same man who was persecuting his own 
son with relentless cruelty, going down on his knees 
nightly to his aged mother, to crave her blessing, 
before he retired to rest ; and at the same time that 
he was plotting a most atrocious scheme against his 
son, projecting an enterprise by which cheap bread 
might be made for the poor, applauding himself, no 
doubt, the while, for his own benevolence. His cha- 
racter is one which deserves to be studied, as exem- 
plifying a whole system of ethics; besides, we can 
assure our readers, Sir Walter Scott himself never 
painted any portraits from the feudal times, more 
highly coloured, or with more prominent and charac- 
teristic traits, than this man, and even his brother, 
without the aid of romance or fancy, present. We 
now hasten to our details of Mirabeau himself. 

He was born in 1764, and came into the world 
with such an enormous head, that the first words his 
father heard when his infant was brought to him was, 
“ Don’t be frightened!” At the age of three years, 
the child had the small-pox, which so disfigured and 
cicatrized his face, that his father writes to his bro- 
ther, “ Your nephew is as ugly as Satan.” At the 
age of seven, he received confirmation; and it was 
on that occasion that he made the singular remark 
for a child, reported by himself: “It was explained 
to me that God could not make contradictions; for 
instance, a stick with only one end. I asked, if a 
miracle was not a stick with one end. My grandmo- 
ther never forgave me.’’ Even before this period, 
the severities of his father towards him began; we 
find bim on all occasions urging his tutor to harsh- 
ness and rigour; yet he seems, even from his earlier 
years, to have discovered his wonderful faculties; 
indeed, his bon mots would do honour to a grown 
man. His father writes, “‘ My son grows fast, his 
prattle increases, and his face grows uglier every 
day; he is of the ugliest and the wittiest. His mo 
ther had been talking to him of his future wife; he 
replied, he hoped she would not judge him by his 


of very superior mind; one of the last of those cha-|fuce. What should she judge you by then, said his 


racters cast in the feudal mould, which are now lost; 
hard, stern, unbending, reasoning, self-opinionated, 
who took austerity for virtue, and any relaxation 
therefrom, for weakness and vice. But this charac- 
teristic does not so much describe the individual, as 
the whole system of moral notions which prevailed 
in the feudal times. In times morally barbarous, we 
shall find, indeed, that all duties take the shape of 
simple propositions. This simplicity gives them an 
energy which surprises us into admiration. It cuts 
straight through all opposing considerations and dif- 
ficulties; but it is this very cutting through that 


mother. The inside will help the outside, was his 
reply.” We find another anecdote, a little poster‘or, 
which is quite in character with those sudden bursts 
of nobleness, which threw a splendour on, and in 
some measure, redeemed his after career. “The 
other day,” says his father, in a letter to his uncle, 
“he gained a prize; it was a hat, and turning to- 
wards a youth present, who had only a cap, and put- 
ting his hat on his head, ‘ Here, take it,’ said he, ‘] 
have not two heads.’ He seemed to me then the 
emperor of the world. His attitude had something 
divine ; I wept and pondered, and the lesson was to 





proves their falseness, and their banefulness. It is 





me very good.” 

















Perhaps no child in his infancy ever showed in so 
remarkable a degree what he would be asa man, as 
did Mirabeau. ‘I'he following sentences from his fa- 
ther’s letters would seem sometimes to describe the 
man. In one place the Marquis says, “he has a 
mind all athwart, fantastic, tumultuous, unmanagea- 
ble, and tending to vice, even before he knows what 
itis” In another place, “the imp has a haughty 
heart ander the jacket of a child, a strange instinct 
of pride, noble nevertheless; an embryo ambition 
that would swallow the whole world before it istwelve 
years old.” Again, “he has an intelligence, a me- 
mory, acapacity, altogether astonishing ; but | know, 
from the physical conformation of such characters, 
that there is no making any thing of them; to brutal 
appetites they will return, and carry them to excess ; 
and as pride never abandons them, even on the wheel, 
they will make themselves base with the base, vain 
with the vain, fierce with the fierce ; and even pique 
themselves on surpassing the very hogs; there are 
excrements in all races.” So atrociously does this 
man express himself when writing of his son, and 
yet it is impossible to deny him a profound penetra- 
tion into human nature. 

The severity of his father alweys went on increas- 
ing. Not finding rigour enough in private tutors, he 
sent his son to a school, but refused to let him bear 
his name. He was sent as Pierre Buffiere. “ In 
vain,” says his father, “ has he wept, begged, reason- 
ed. I told him that to bear my name he must first 
merit it.’ It does not appear, however, that the 
boyhood of Mirabeau was vicious; he wasonly wild 
and unmanageable, and probably rendered wild by 
theextraordinary rigour with which he was treated ; 
his father repeats constantly in his letters, that ri- 
gour costs him nothing. He had, when his son was 
not sixteen years of age, formed the project of banish- 
ing him for ever from Europe, lest he should bring dis- 
grace upon his name. ‘This project was, however, 
abandoned, and young Mirabeau was, at the age of 
eighteen, placed in a cavalry regiment, under the 
command of the Marquis de Lambert, whose severe 
and savage character recommended him to the father. 
Here Mirabeau fell into some excesses very natural 
tohis age; he played, lost forty louis, was the suc- 
cessful rival of his colonel in love, and, exasperated 
by rigour and ill-treatment, left his regiment without 
leave, and went to Paris. ‘This gave occasion to the 
first letter de cachet that was launched against him. 
He was made. prisoner in the castle of the Isle of 
Rké. His father, whose letters against him always 
breathe the most implacable hatred and rage, wrote 
to the governor to enforce every severity in his pow- 
er. On his release from this prison, Mirabeau joined 
the military expedition to Corsica, and there distin- 
guished himself so much by his military talents and 
conduct, that his uncle seems to have been altogether 
softened towards him, and his father to have felt a 
more than stoic and unforgiven approbation. On his 
return from this expedition, Mirabeau, though he had 
not his father’s permission for so great a liberty, vi- 
tits his uncle. We shall give the letter from the 
uncle to the father on this occasion at full length, be- 
cause it exhibits Mirabeau’s character at this epoch, 
we think, in its true light, and shows the sterness of 
the domestic despotism under which he suffered even 
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in its most placable and relenting moments. He 
writes to his uncle to ask permission to visit him, 
vut the uncle, always under the ascendant of his 
orother, hesitates, “It appeared to me,” says the 
uncle, “ much to be feared that you would be offend- 
ed, and that I should not suffer him to fail in the re- 
spect due to paternal orders; I told him, therefore, 
to defer his visit, and to go and wait for the passage 
of his regiment at Lambex, but he insisted, and yes- 
terday evening a soldier brought me a note from M. 
Pierre Buffiere, begging me to fix an hour for seeing 
tim. | told him to come. | was delighted to see 
him; my heart expanded ; I found him ugly, but not 
with a bad physiognomy, and behind the marks of 
the small-pox, and his features, which are much 
changed, | thought I saw an expression graceful, 
noble, and intellectual. If he is not worse than 
Nero, he will be better than Marcus Aurelius, for 
uever do 1 think | have encountered so much talent 
and superiority; my poor head turned with it. He 
appears to fear you like the prévét; he avowed that 
he had been guilty of many follies, but that it had 
been in his despair. He told the abbot, that he had 
been misunderstood from his infancy, and that his 
last Colonel, Viomenil, had gained upon him by gen- 
tleness and reason, and had made him see, in good 
conduct, a new order of things. I told him that, 
without wishing to rule over him, (le régenter,) I 
would give him a memorandum, containing reflec- 
tions, for his future conduct. He replied, ‘ RuLE over 
ME! May all who rule over me be such; why have 
they not always been such?’ He told Castagny, the 
other day, that his uncle might do what he would 
with him. It is true that his uncle has received him 
well, treated him as a man, and represented to him 
that. his father and his uncle had acquired, the one 
celebrity, and the other general esteem, by their 
honour, probity, and justice. 1 assure you I find him 
very repentant for his past errors; he seems to have 
a sensitive heart; and as to talent, the devil himself 
has not so much. [I tell you. again that if he is not 
the most perfect and consummate mocker in the 
world, he will be one of the greatest men in Euro 

a commander by sea or by land, a minister, chancel- 
lor, or pope, any thing that he wishes. You were 
something at twenty-one years of age, but not the 
half; and as to myself, I am not worthy to play the 
part of Strabo to his Democrates. I will repeat it a 
thousand times, that if I do not deceive myself (of 
which Iam not sure, on account of his past follies, 
and yet I would bet an hundred to one that I am 
right,) this young man, if God gives him life, will 
not differ from the greatest men that have ever lived, 
otherwise than by his position. You know what a 
solemn square-toes is Castagny; well, he opens his 
eyes and he weeps for joy when he hears him. As 
for me, this child has opened my heart. What makes 
me think well of him is, that | see his faults, and 
therefore am not blinded by partiality. For three 
days I have been now ten hours a-day with him, and 
the Abbot Castagny near thirteen hours. Well, I 
can swear to you and the abbot also, that we have 
found nothing to biame in him but a little too much 
vivacity and fire, but not a word which did not de- 
note uprightness of heart, elevation of soul, and force 





of genius, all perhaps a little too exuberant. The 
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abbot says he could hardly restrain his tears when 
he said to hin: Alas! if my father would deign to 
know me! I know he thinks I have a bad heart, but 
let him put it to the proof !” 

To this letter the father replies with his charac- 
teristic ruggedness and penetration. “I thank you 
for the receptivn you have given my son, but tak« 
care that your goodness does not lead you too far; 
good heart is the instrument of a dupe. His vora- 
cious vanity has found itself at ease with you, anc 
completely successful; but take care, be upon you: 
guard against the gilding of his beak, for he has the 
vanity and the presumption of Satan. By Saint John! 
listen not to his apologies, or he will belch in your 
hand (i te petera dans la main.) His head is a wind- 
mill or fire-mill ; and his imperturable audacity will 
be a fortune to him, if he ever gets over being a 
madman.” * * [n another letter he writes, “The 
good bailli (his brother] has had him [his son] with 
him many days, and the romance which exhales from 
the vagabond, from head to foot, has got into the 
brain of his uncle. Well, well! let him win over 
his uncle, he will not win over his father so prompt- 
] ad 

"But his father was at last softened. He receive: 
his son, and, as he says himself, “ with kindness ani 
even tenderness ;” but he adds, “| am on my guard, 
knowing how this elasticity of mind may deceive us 
as to the explosive soil which generates it; we must 
give him constant exercise and occupation, or what 
the devil can be done with this sanguine and intel- 
lectual exuberance? I know no one but the Em- 
press of Russia, to whom it would be good to marry 
this man at present.” He says in another letter, “| 
continue to favour Mons. the Count of Hurricanes, 
whom you call with reason, rudis indigestaque moles. 
He has need to find me debennaire, and indeed he 
merits it. But is it not true that he is two men at 
once? When he is inclined to speak reasonably, 
Cicero himself is a fool beside him; but he is some- 
times more a child than he ought to be at his age.” 

Mirabeau then accompanies his father to Paris, and 
is introduced at the Court, where he meets with the 
greatest and most brilliant success, his father con- 
tinuing to accord to him all this time, a kind of sa- 
vage favour, a sort of resentment, always mingling 
with a proud but unaffectionate admiration. A short 
time after he marries Marie E:nile de Lovet, the only 
daughter of the Marquis of Marignanne, and a great 
heiress; but this circemstance, instead of bestowing 
on him independence, rather involved him in pecu- 
niary difficulties, by the stimulus it gave to his ex- 
pensive and extravagant habits; his father, out of h's 
love of power and despotisin, refusing hin any suita- 
ble provision. ‘This appears from an expression of a 
letter to his wife on this occasion, “ Our son will be 
married when you receive this, and he will remain 
under the power of his father, as you under the power 
of your husband.” 

The expensive habits of Mirabeau soon involved 
him in debts and difficulties; these his father-in-law 
would have extricated him from, but his father re- 
fused his security for tae final repayment of the sum 
to be advanced. Mirabeau, therefore, retired into 
the country, but only to encounter new persecutions 
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was running the patrimonial property, (which was 
afterwards proved to be false,) he has him banishej 
by a lettre de cachet to the little town of Manorgye: 
from thence, under the pretext that he had trans. 
gressed the bounds assigned him, he was transferred 
to the narrow confinement of the chateau D'If, and 
his father wrote to the governor to impose upon hin 
»very kind of restraint, calumniating his son with the 
utmost ferocity, and painting him in the blackest op. 
lours. But we confess we can see, in the detailed 
account of the life of Mirabeau which the volumes 
before us present, nothing at the present period of bis 
lite even reprehensible, except, perhaps, the want of 
an almost impracticable and unsuitable economy i 
his affairs, which the parsimony of his father alone 
rendered necessary. On the contrary, when we cop. 
sider the strength and the turbulence of his passions 
and the sense of his own intellectua! superiority 
which he must have had, we cannot sufficiently admire 
the strong moral sense of duty to his father, which 
made him, on all occasions, submit and acknowledge 
and even aggravate his errors. 

The following extract of a letter from him to his 
uncle, first published in these volumes, shows us his 
cruel position, and also truly “the very head and 
front of his offending,” which had brought him into 
it. “If I knew a better heart than yours, or one 
more tender, a judgment more strong and unpreju- 
diced, | would address myself to the privileged being 
who possessed it, to intercede for me with my father, 
ind to ask him when he intends that the deplorable 
state in which I have so long been should finish. | 
should say to him: liberty is a right of nature—have 
[ justly forfeited it? One should not be punished 
twice for the same offence, and certainly not for ruin- 
ous expenses, which have brought upon me so many 
humiliations, caused me so much remorse, and de- 
prived me for a whole year of my liberty. 
“Should I, my dear uncle, abandon all hope of 
obliterating the recollection of my foliiest Of trans 
mitting to my son a name, which will not lose by my 
fault, a consideration it has acquired by my father 
and you. Should 1 exclude myself for ever froma 
career wherein iny conduct and my efforts may make 
me in my time useful and distinguished ? The times 
are regenerating, and ambition is at present permit- 
ted. Do you think that the emulation which my 
name inspires, should be altogether sterile, and that 
at the age of twenty-six, your nephew is already in- 
capable of doing good? No, my uncle, you do aot 
believe this. Raise me up then; save me from the 
terrible fermentation with which my mind Jabours 
Believe me, there are men who must be occopied, 
and I am of the number; that activity which can 
accomplish all things, and without which nothing can 
be accomplished, becomes turbulent, and may become 
dangerous, when it has neither object nor employ- 
ment.” ; 

This letter, which is most moving, as in it we see 
the lion, from the generosity of his nature, becoming 
a lamb, had no effect, and remained even unanswer 
ed. In it, and indeed in all his other letters, we 
dignity and pride of intellect united with the most 
reverent respect towards his natural father ; nor cél 
this be attributed to tameness of spirit, for at the very 





from his father. Under the pretence that his son 





period he was writing his Essay on Despotism. 
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But having by the ascendency of his mind, and the 
ggcination of his manner, rendered the governor his 
fiend, his father had him removed from the chateau 
Dif to the chateau de Juux, where he enjoyed some- 
what more liberty, being merely on his parole, and 
javing the town of Portarlier for his prison. Here 
commenced his fatal intimacy with Sophia, whom he 
has rendered so unhappily celebrated. She was mar- 
ried, a young girl, to a man of near seventy, and the 
duction was more on her side than on the side of 
Mirabeau. He indeed struggled hard against the 

ion. He wrote to his wife most urgently to come 
and join him, and partake of his fortunes, but she, it 
rs, had provided herself with another lover, and 
refused. He was then alone, abandoned, all his natu- 
ni friends had, by the strange influence his father 
held over them, become his enemies and calumnia- 
tors, It is no subject of wonder, then, however much 
itmay be of regret, that in his forlorn situation he 
did not possess the virtue of refusing to mingle, in 
the cup of bitterness he was condeinned to drink up, 
the intoxicating ingredient love. Alluding, liowever, 
w the letter he had written to his wife, he says, 
“Madame de Mirabeau would not show you the let- 
ter | wrote to her from Portarlier, before I was intox- 
icated with all the philtres of love. If, at the last 
day, { must appear before that sublime reason which 
presides over nature, I will say: I am covered with 
dreadful stains, but thou alone knowest, great God, 
whether I should have been as culpable as I have been, 
if this letter had been answered, and answered as it 
should have been.” And his father, also alluding to 
this fatal passior, which, as he repeats continually, 
ruined him, writes: “1 reproach not myself, I assure 
you, fur his removal from the chateau D’If to the 
chateau de Joux. If he had remained at the chateau 
Dif with the attestations of that fool Dallégré, (the 
governor,) he would be there still crying out against 
injustice, and would not have been able to ruin him- 
reg he has done, and which is the salvation of his 

mily.” 

His evasion from Portarlier—his wanderings in 
Switzerland—his rescuing Sophia from a convent, in 
which her parents had confined her—his flight with 
her into Holland, where he gained his subsistence by 
bis literary labours, are already known; but, as there 
§ one passage in his letters from the dungeon of 
Vincennes, which describes most eloquently both his 
own character and that of Sophia, and forms the best 
tpology for his fatal, but not singularly culpable love, 
we shall here transcribe it: 

“I was very unhappy, and unhappiness doubles 
sensibility. 1 met with the tenderest interest, and 
ill thecharms which most powerfully seduce—a ge- 
berous soul and a fascinating intelligence. I sought 
consolation, and what consolation is more delicious 
than Jove? Till then I had known only gallantry, 
tot love. Oh, how cold the passion, in comparison 
with that which began to embrace my being! I have 
the virtues and defects of my temperament. If it 
makes me ardent and impetuous to excess, it forms 
that heart of fire which gives aliment to my inex- 
Pressible tenderness; it makes me burn with that 
Precious and fatal sensibility, which is the source of 
al brilliant imagination, of all profound impressions, 

all great talents, of all great success, and too often 
Vou. XXV.- No. 151. 
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of great errors and great misfortunes. It was not 
that strong propensi‘y of nature to gratify the senses 
which seduced me; it was not even the desire of; 
pleasing a judge of exquisite taste. J felt too much. 
to feel vanity. Uniformity of tastes, the need of.the 
intimate society of a confidante, who is alwaysimuch / 
more under our ascendant than we are under hers; * 
these things did not influence me at all; more paw- { 
erful charms had taken possession of my hear:. L[; 
found a woman who had all the virtues of her tem- 
perament, and none of its defects; soft, but neither 
too warm nor indifferent, as soft characters generally 
are ; sensitive, but not flexible; benevolent, but with 
a benevolence excluding neither discernment nor 
firmness. Alas! all her virtues are her own, her 
faults are mine. I found this adcrable woman all 
melting with love. I have studied her under all cir- 
cumstances. I studied her too profoundly; I lingered 
over this delicious contemplation. I contemplated 
and probed a soul formed by nature in one of its mo- 
ments of magnificence ; and she has centred in her- 
self all the scattered rays of my burning sensibility.” 

In spite of the strength of his passson, however, 
Mirabeau would have had strength of mind enough 
to detach himself from the fatal chain which bound 
him to his ruin, but he sacrificed himself to Sophia. 
When she was confined in the convent, she wrote 
him letters in which she menaced her own life, if 
she should not be reunited to him; and her death, 
which happened afterwards by suicide, proved that : 
such menaces were not vain words. In a letter to} 
Mademoiselle Dauven, now first published, he says: 5 
“ What could I do? Could I let her swallow the 
fatal draught, as I doubt not she would have done? 
This is the point of view from which you should judge 
me ; and you will see then, it was myself, not her, 
whom I have sacrificed. There was no longer any 
question of delicacy. It was a question of life or death. 
Could I hesitate ?” 

But the retreat of Mirabeau and Sophia in Holland 
was soon disturbed by new persecutions from his fa- 
ther, and the husband of Sophia, Monsieur de Mon- 
nier. Mirabuau was declared, by the judgment of 
the bailiwick of Portarlier, guilty of the crime of 
rape and seduction, and was condemned to be be- 
headed, which execution should take place in effigy ; 
“and Sophia was sentenced to be imprisoned during 
her life in the house of refuge established at Besan- 
con—to be classed among the public girls of the com- 
inunity—to forfeit all her rights, personal, as well as 
those arising from her contract of marriage—to sur- 
render her marriage-portion to her husband; and pay 
an amende of ten louis to the king.” 

The two lovers were both captured at the same 
time. On this occasion the father of Mrabeau writes 
to his uncle in the following terms:—* I would have 
wished, had it been possible, to deliver over this ruf- 
fian to the Dutch, and to send him to the colonies, 
from whence he would never have escaped with his 
life. Ifhe should there have been hanged, it would 
have been incognito ; and, remaining here, he has 
reason enough, should he survive you and me, to keep 
him out of the madhouse, and madness and villany 
enough to disgrace the name which he bears. .I en- 
deavoured to engage the State to send him to India: 





but the Nad was, that that could not be done, except 
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towards individuals very young, not married, and 
secretly. I have, therefore, got hun shut up, centra- 
ry to the advice of all who wished that 1 should let 
him run his course. 

“This is their eternal song; but my conscience, 
which I sound every day before God, will not suffer 
me to do this ; fur independently of the crimes which 
he sows in his path daily, | am convinced that he 
would finally end by being broken on the wheel, and 
it is not for this that our ancestors have transmitted 
to us their name, with its advantages. And besides, 
he would soon again fall upon me and mine with all tha 
weight of his intrigue, of lis fatal talent, of his age, 
his manners, his wickedness, with the money of his 
dupes, and the support of his worthy consorts; for in 
this town all follies and assassinations, moral and 
physical, are opealy justified. Thus, then, as to this 
man, in spite of time, which unfortunately covers 
and diminishes all things, and in spite of the fools 
who say, ‘the king will not have perpetual prisons 
for reasons of family, however he may permit them 
for reasons of state,’ my plan is resolutely fixed: 
only the state authority and myself alone wil know 
it, and after my death, a sealed letter will make it 
known to my substitute.” 

Who, in reading this letter, would not imagine 
Mirabeau to have been one of the greatest monsters 
that ever lived; and yet his errors were such as few 
of his age escape from. With one exception, they 
involved little moral guilt, and even into that he had 
to a great extent been impelled and exasperated by a 
stern domestic despotism almost without parallel. 

But this father, or rather this lord and master, for 
all the other relations of life seem to have been ab- 
sorbed in the sentiment of personal authority, with 


which the feudal system gratified Grandees, abso-. 


lutely sported in his acts of despotism. M. de Mon- 
pezat one day meeting him, the following conversa- 
tion took place, as related by himself: “ Your law-suit 
with Madame the Marchioness, is it finished?” “J 
have gained it.” “ And where is she? “Ina con- 
vent.” “And Monsieur your sow, where is he?” 
“Ina convent.” “ And Madame your daughter?” 
“Ina convent.” “ You have undertaken, then, to 
people the convents?’ “ Yes, sir; and if you had 
been my son, you would have been in one long ago.” 
It is unnecessary to follow the history of Mirabeau 
durirg his imprisonment at Vincennes. His already 
published letters from his dungeon have made known 
the sufferings he endured there. Confined to a nar- 
row cell for a long tie, cut off from all communica- 
tion, denied all corres»ondence, ill in health, his 
sight impaired, threatened with blindness, his priva- 
tions extending down even to food and clothing, 
having hardly ragged apparel wherewith to cover 
him, it is no wonder that we find in his work on let- 
tres de cachet, the following fearfully eloquent pas- 
sage: “1 will not undertake to maintain, that the 
height of atrocity, after having deprived a man of his 
liberty, after having driven him to the despair of sla- 
very, is to punish him for what he may do, be it the 
most excessively inhuman of actions, to deliver him- 
self from the yoke; for is not an a slave out of 
the pale of society, out of the power of the laws which 
govern it, which have been found impotent to protect 
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demand that he should respect the life of him who 
respects neither his property nor his person? Are not 
the instruments and satellites of oppression as culp. 
ble in his eyes as the oppressor? Is not all—auy, | 
say, permiticd toa man to break his chains? Know, 
then, know, oh you who have two weights and two 
measures—who put all the duties in one scale, ani 
al] the rights in the other; who make a traffic of the 
morals, justice, and liberty of the human race; who 
pretend to be ignorant that it is often criminal, and 
most criminal to obey; that the greatest crime which 
a man can Commit against himself and his fellow-men, 
is to submit to the orders of a government, which, de. 
priving him of the exercise of his will, of his opinion, 
and his conscience, may, at any moment, place crimes 
among the number of his duties. Know, then, thata 
despot, a jailer, and a merchant of slaves, are three 
beings devoted by nature and justice to the poinard 
of those whom they hold in irons, if they have the 
least hope of breaking them at this price.” 

The object of these Memoirs is to exculpate the 
character of Mirabeau from charges of many crimes 
and many calumnies which have been heaped upon 
him. As to the facts of his private life, we confess 
we see little in them hitherto singularly culpable; 
little, at least, which could justify the extreme seve- 
rity of invective which has been employed against 
him. But some of his own letters from the dungeon 
& Vincennex, show that, with all the grandeur, gene- 
rosity, frankness, and nobleness of his sentiments, his 
habits and tastes were lowly vicious; that which was 
surprising loftiness in speculation, became turbid im- 
petuosity and violence in action; even his sensibility 
is sensual; and in his eloquent letters to Sophia, in- 
stead of his imagination etherealizing his love, and 
raising it to heaven as an object of adoration, it feeds 
only upon the earthly subsistence of passion, and un- 
like that of Rousseau, breathes more of voluptuous 
enjoyment than of mental idolatry. But with respect 
to the mutual and disgusting accusations by the fi- 
ther against the son, and the son against the father, 
which these letters also exhibit, there is some excuse 
for Mirabeav. Ist, Because his father had on all oc- 
casions striven to calumniate and blacken his charae- 
ter in the most unjust and cruel manner; and 24, 
Because in all his works, intended for publication, 
and in all his letters, written calmly and seriously, 
he speaks of his father with that respect and rever- 
ence which he really felt for him, and which, cons 
dering what a father he had, places his character in 
its fairest point of view. Indeed, this filial respect 
and forbearance in him, and in this position, we look 
upon as a high virtue. 

We shall now give a few extracts from the Cor 
respondence which took place between Mirabeau, his 
uncle, and his father, during the four years’ imprison 
ment of the former. This correspondence appears 0 
us beautifully dramatic, picturing the passions, 

characters, and the times in which it took place, 
with graphic fidelity. So perfect is the picture, and 
so finished, that it seems to be rather the work of 
imagination, than real, (for the vrai has generally 
something invraisemblable, which spoils its effect.) 
It puts us in mind strongly of the letters in Clariss 
Harlowe, by the uncles Harlowe, and all their tribe 





him? Is there any law for him? Do nature and justice 
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shall begin by an extract from a letter from Mirabeau 
to his uncle, which is very characteristic. 
«Your letter, my dear uncle, of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, announces to me the pardon of my father for 
all my personal offences towards him. As these are 
infinitely the gravest [ have to reproach myself with, 
this happy news has taken a terrible weight from my 
bosom; but I cannot pardon myself; for, free or a 
captive, in health or suffering, it is dreadful to me to 
ay to myself, your father hates you! This is the 
cruellest of my fears, the most piercing of my afflie- 
tions. I am not then confident, but consoled. This 
first point explained, allow me to pass to the others 
which compose your letter. And first, my uncle, | 
most tell you frankly, that in a country where there 
js neither constitution nor law, properly speaking, 
where society is in a real state of war, the greatest 
number of positive laws inspires me with little re- 
t. One may be a very bad man, and these laws 
- no authority to punish; one may be a very good 
man, and have transgressed many, and even glory in 
having done so. 1 may deceive myself, but this is my 
firm belief, and when my conscience and natural law 
do not condemn me, I will avow to you that the posi- 
tive law inspires me with as little qespect as terror. 
* * 


But, my uncle, | will, in addressing such a man as 
you, the only man among all [ have ever met with, 
who puts me in mind of the men of Plutarch, put 
aside all private discussions, and at once come to the 
common right of men, that unquestionable arbiter of 
every virtuous man, who, like you, asks himself every 
morning, ‘ What is my duty? Let me follow it ;’ and 
Ishall begin by defining what I mean by despotism. 
It is, then, that tyrannic justice, which substitutes the 
will of one man for the decision of the law; which 
makes the life and fortune of a citizen depend on a 
surprise or an error; whose inflictions are the more 
terrible, as they are often silent and concealed ; whose 
arrow is felt by the victim it pierces, while the hand 
which sped it is hidden; or which, separating him 
from the entire universe, and condemning him to live 
only that he may die daily, abandons him to the weight 
of his chains, far from liberty, whose august image is 
for ever veiled from his eyes, and far from law, which, 
in prison or exile, should always respond to the cry 
of the sufferer who invokes it. Do you wish for 
another definition of this despotism, under which I 
groan, and which [ deny not that [ abhor. ‘I will 
call it then, with the Friend of men [a work of his 
father’s) an attribute which, were it given to equity 
itself, and she did not draw back with horror from 
amating it, would degenerate into tyranny in her 


* * x * * 


As for you, my dear uncle, you who, I repeat, owing 
me nothing, have deigned to write to me the first of 
ul my relations, whilst the others, without a single 
exception, refused me news even of my poor child, 
whose death I only learned from a stranger; what- 
ever you may decide respecting me, my vows will 
tlways be for you. 1 inhabit a place of grief, where 
lam dying daily, slowly, but surely ; a painful gravel 
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in their morality, and are convinced that all their cru- 
elty and injustice is only rigid righteousness. We 
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keeps me in constant suffering ; a nearly inevitable 
cataract—especially in an absolute solitude, in which 
I have no other consolation but study, threatens to 
deprive me of my sight; p2in and time, with decom- 
posing hands, mine by being, too much wasted in 
every sense by my turbulent youth; but may I die, 
and die this instant, unworthy of all pity, if I regret 
any thing so bitterly as the impossibility of making 
you forget, or of scflening at least to you and to my 
father the recollection of my long errors. Call them 
follies, call them crimes as you wish, I will not de- 
fend myself against you; but certainly never was re- 
solution to repair them more firmly formed than mine. 
Yet I am not allowed to put this resolution to the 
proof; I am denied even that pity which a tyrant of 
Asia felt who wrote to Alexander: Rizimus in the 
dungeon of his prison lives not; he merely lan- 
guishes, and is more than half-dead ; it would be do- 
ing him a good office to send him, by a complete 
death, tc those regions where he might enjoy an eter- 
nal repuse.” 

The death of his son, alluded to in the above letter 
by Mirabeau, was the cause of his ultimate release 
from imprisonment. His father became alarmed at 
the probable prospect of the extinction of his name, 
and from that time it was resolved that Mirabeau 
should be liberated, and a reunion with his wife 
brought about if possible. But the love of power, or, 
as it appears in the present instance, the love of tor- 
turing, which is often the same thing when power is 
confined to a narrow circle, prolonged his captivity 
yet a considerable time, when he was regaled by vo- 
lumes of such letters as the following, from his uncle, 
as we have said above, quite in the Harlowe strain. 

“ However useless a commerce of letters with me 

may be to you, however fatiguing it may be to me 

constantly to refuse all succour toa man, to whom, 

even before his existence, I had dedicated my labori- 

ous life, | will not add to your vexations that of re- 

ceiving no answer from me. Supposing that age, 

reason, and reflection have given you as lively a re- 

pentance as your past actions call for, my moral ex- 

hortations are useless; supposing, on the contrary, 

that your present letters merit no more confidence 

than the promises, verbal and written, that you have 

given me so many times, and which have had no ef- 

fect, these exhortations will be still ridiculous and 

uscless. Recall to your mind, that in walking to- 

gether in the hall of this very chateau, you made me 

protestations, to which | replied, that if you deceived 

me, you would obtain sooner the pardon of your fa- 

ther than my confidence; it was after that that I ob- 

tained your pardon from your father, who told me at 

the time that I was labouring for one who would 

soon belie my testimony in his favour, * * * * 

You ask me, nevertheless, for my advice, and J have 

given it to you; I have pointed out the persons you 

have to propitiate, and by whom the pardon you have 

to demand should be transmitted. But the best coun- 

sel [ have to give you is to reform yourself. I will 

not conceal from you that the most revolting pride is 

apparent in all your letters, even when you make 

every effort to hide it. I perceive it even in the mo- 

tives which you tell me prevent you from writing to 

your father. I have no advice to offer you on this 
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subject, for in truth, in his place, the sight of your 
writing would revolt me. 

“ You have always, too, some word of menace; 
you menace us with your despair; endeavour, on the 
contrary, to give your friends and me some gleam of 
hope, and believe me your letters give none; for | 
repeat to you, that pride, and the spirit of indepen- 
dence, are seen through all the hunied words you em- 
ploy to hide them. But, in your last letter, I know 
not whether even you have taken any psins to hide 
your haughtiness, J ought, you say, to be frank in 
the avowal of my errors, but not base in my supplica- 
tions. ‘This whole phrase is impregnated with the 
most odious pride. I repeat, that I have pointed out 
the only manner of acting which can be useful to you. 
But I counsel you to persuade yourself that you have 
been guilty of very great offences, of which you seem 
to be at present not at all sensible; this may render 
your style less offensive than that which you employ 
in the position in which you are; for you ought to 
fee] that that which would be quite simple and right 
in a person who has nothing to reproach himself with, 
becomes offensive in a man who bas never regarded 
any one, who has outraged all his relations, and tram- 
pled upon all which he he ought to respect.” 

It does not appear that Mirabeau had outraged any 
of his relations, but only retorted on his father some 
of the atrocious calumnies he had spread against him. 
But these were the kind of letters he received daily. 
One cannot wonder that such exasperations drove him 
to madness; and that, feeling his own infinite supe- 
riority over such men, superior men themselves, his 
father and his uncle, as they really were; feeling, 
also, his own superiority, in morals as much as in ta- 
Jents, over such pedantic motalists, who had enchained 
him and tortured him, and preached to him, and treat- 
ed him at the sume time like a schoolboy and like a 
felon, with indignity, insult, outrage, and mockings, 
trying to bend or to break his heart ; it is no wonder, 
we think, that, when power came into his hands, he 
should have used it, first to avenge and to crush, and 
that he would have delighted in the consciousness of 
his own force to punish and to triumph, rather than to 
uphold an! restore a society whose every arrow was 
sticking in his side. But we must advance. He was 
at last liberated, after long negotiations, or, rather, 
after long torturing correspondences. He came out 
of prison without a coat to his back, and we find him, 
some time after, living with his father, who seems, 
however implacable towards him in his absence, to 
have felt somewhat his ascendency. whilst present 
with him. It was not, however, till several months 
after his liberation that he suffered his presence. In 
a letter to his brother he says, “ You ask me if I have 
seen him; undoubtedly not. I do not even reply to 
him except by dictation through my secretary. It is 
true I found myself face to face with him coming out 
from Derjobert; I found his eye piercing and his body 
robust and looking healthy ; he stooped his head, and 
avoided me as much as possible, and I passed on.” 
‘The father and gon had not seen each other for nine 
years. Bnt, when under the roof of his father, we 
have the following observations, which show what a 
curious and sometimes penetrating appreciation he 
had formed of the character of his son. 
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“ Every thing is extraordinary in this man, anda) 
conjectures about him must yet, for a long time, re. 
main in the regions of imagination ; he is unoccyp; 
neither day nor night, having as much ardour for em. 
ployment as he has activity in affairs. For my part, 
as | know that he is drawn to the right by the heart, 
and to the left by the head, all reflection and reyer. 
beration, [am convinced that his eagerness, his posi- 
tion, his talents, will make him figure greatly in ay 
age where words are without signification, works 
without colour, rights without reality, and duties with. 
out authority.” Again,—* He will go far, if far cap 
be said of a country where nothing is far, where there 
is nothing left but the amiabilities of-cdteries, instex 
of the male and essential qualities of man ; where, in 
a word, all is perishing; for, thanks to the presump- 
tion of fools duped by knaves, the cord which is strang. 
ling the state is every day drawn tighter; and ever 
day new matches are put to ‘the mine which is 
brooding fire under ground.’” Again,—“ TI pass m 
life in instilling into him principles ; for this man, by 
his long and solitary studies, has only augmented the 
chaos in his head, which is a library turned topsy- 
turvy; his talent is to dazzle by superficies; he 
knows every thing, and nothing substantially. His 
brain is a furnace, and his talent and facility so great, 
that necessarily this poor devil must be withdrawn 
from the snares, invitations, and dangers which s- 
ciety spreads for him.” In another letter, “He is 
neither addicted to intemperance, nor to gambling, 
which he cannot endure, nor to idleness, and he loves 
occupation and books; but, to balance this, he isa 
basket with holes in it, an innate disorder, and credu- 
lous with the credulity of a nurse ; indiscreet; a liar 
by exaggeration, affirmation, and effrontery, without 
necessity, and merely from the love of embellishment; 
confident, with a confidence that throws dust in the 
eyes of all, with an infinity of wit and talent. For 
the rest, his vices are infinitely less rooted than his 
virtues ; all is facility, turbulence, weakness, (not in- 
dolence,) lined with resolution, a spirit which rushes 
into the vague, and builds in the air. But, brother, 
we must assist him, if he shows a constant good-will, 
and not let him hang himself on some tree, which 
will find him a heavy burden.” In another letter, he 
writes, “I confess that this man, nearly without his 
fellow for talent, has no judgment, and that his heart, 
which is good, holds to nothing. For my part, [ think 
that, instead of a soul, he has a mirror within him, in 
which all is reflected and effaced at the same instant, 
and nothing is realized.” Again, “ Honour is nothing, 
nothing at all; he has the talent of Satan, always on 
the alert, like the eyesof a hare! he has taste, char- 
latanism, discretion, turbulence, audacity, and some- 
times dignity. Well! all this is only to make him 
abandon himself to the forgetfulness of yesterday, and 
carelessness of to-morrow, and to the impulsion of the 
moment; child, parrot, abortive man, knowing neither 
the possible nor the impossible, pleasure or pain, &¢- 
tion or repose.” Again, “ When look upon this 
man, in spite of his bitter ugliness, his restless walk, 
his striking theatric precipitation, his look, or rather 
his atrocious frown, when he listens or reflects 
something tells me that he is nothing but a scarecrow 
of cotton, and that all the savageness with which he 


























has known how to furrow his person, his reputation, 
and his showiness, with his decisive babble, and his 
knowledge, are but vapour, and that at bottom there 
jsnot a man in the kingdom more ineapable of a pre- 
meditated act of wickedness than himself.” 

These sketches of the mind and character of Mi- 
rabeau, by his father, are very striking and interest- 
ing, but we must hasten towards our conclusion. We 
must pass over the proceedings, by which the sen- 
tence passed on him by the tribunal of Portarlier was 
annulled. We will only mention that the sentence 
against himself would have been annulied at once, if 
he would have suffered that against Sophia to stand: 
but this he nobly refused ; and his eloquent memoirs 
and pleadings, the daring front which he presented 
to his enemies, his fearless exposition of the atrocious 
injustice he had suffered, and the popular principles 
which he advanced, filled the kingdom with admira- 
tion of his talents, and nade him more than ever the 
darling of the populace. 

A short time after, paying a visit to his uncle, who 
received him very unwillingly, being very reluctant 
to receive the “ specious monster” into his house and 
sink under his ascendency, which he did very shortly, 
the people received him and hailed him on his passage 
as they would a hero. The uncle writes to the father 
on this ocasion. 

“What has astonished me most is the joy of the 
people on seeing him arrive, although he is the debtor 
of many of them. To tell you the truth, he is much 
beloved here, though he owes much. ‘The lively ex- 
pressions of affection with which he has been received 
have touched me much.” 

We must also pass over the history of his suit for @ 
re-union with his wife, though this also is prolific in 
the display it makes of the moral state ofsociety at the 
time. We will only mention one instance, taken from 
a letter of the Bailli de Mirabeau. “ Marignanne,” 
(the father-in-law of Mirabeau,) says he, “ has gone so 
far as to say that law-suits were natural to us; you 
against your wife, ine against my niece; we could re- 
tort, that his daughter wishes to be separated from her 
husband ;*that she is the daughter of a woman separa- 
ted from her husband, and the grand-daughter of one 
also separated from hers.” 

Mirabeau did not succeed in his suit, but the elo- 
quence of his memoirs and his pleadings, in which he 
completely crushed and triumphed over his adversa- 
ries, kept the eyes of the whole kingdom fixed on him. 
The court in which he pleaded was crowded to excess, 
the windows and even the roofs were occupied by 
dense multitudes, and the Archduke of Milan came 
from Italy to Aix, for the express purpose of hearing 
an orator, the fame of whose eloquence had already 
travelled beyond his own country. 

_ We have now given our readers some of the sa- 
lient points which the volumes before us present. 
All our extracts are new, and with one exception, 
have never been published before they appeared in 
these Memoirs. It is impossible to deny that they 
present a picture of the state of society previous to 
the Revolution, most intricately evil. We see the 
despotism of the system of government extending 
even to private families, and becoming domestic ; fa- 
thers becoming the tyrants and persecutors of their 
wives, their sons, their daughters; the secret inqui- 
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sition of an irresponsible state entering into all the 
details of private life ; every honourable path of life 
only approachable by passing under the abasing yoke 
of court favour and intrigue; men thus made servile 
and tyrannic tools, or sequestering themselves in the 
independence of their chateaux, becoming, like their 
abodes, austere and domineering; all the educated 
classes of society, except the lords of the soil, law- 
yers of sharp wits and supple principles, subservient 
hangers-on upon the great, and being incorporated 
as a body, ready at a moment’s notice to rush in, oust 
their superiors, and take possession of their vantage- 
ground. In fact, no 1 an had a right to stand upright 
but he who was, or was in a position to be, a tyrant. 
The prison was the natural appendage of the chateau, 
and the one half of the nobility incarcerated the other 
half. Yet with all this, the privileged independence 
of that class being the greatest good in life, all things 
else were sacrificed to it. Hence marriage be- 
came not an affair of the affections, but an affair 
of territory, which secured the first good—indepen- 
dence, privilege, and freedom to its possessor. Thus 
we see a young girl, like the unhappy Sophia, mar- 
ried to a man of seventy, and the consequence, a life 
of crime, and a death by suicide; divorces, separa- 
tions, infamous intrigues, concubinage, and libertin- 
ism, all marked and closed over by the emphatic seals 
of lettres de cachets, compose the private history of 
almost every family in France at that epoch. This 
is the picture, or at least one aspect of it. And we 
have heard it said, that this picture, which is so fully 
illustrated in the Life and Memoirs of Mirabeau, 
justified the Revolution. We say no, but it certainly 
justified a Revolution. We cannot confound the sys- 
tem of governments, which produced all the evils we 
have enumerated, with the men who were, unfortu- 
nately for themselves, at the top of the scale of so- 
ciety. On the contrary, we recognize in these men, 
even in the Mirabeau family, (an example, be it 
remembered, taken as it were at hazard,) a superi- 
ority of intelligence, a vigour of understanding, a 
high cast of sentiment, a feudal robustness of mind, 
and so much of all those qualities which were fit to 
regenerate a state, as makes it impossible for us to 
say—this race was irreclaimable ; it was only fit to 
be destroyed. In truth it was on this race, in whom 
the only hope of a rational and effective revolution 
depended ; and they were willing and ready, and did 
co-operate, and would have accomplished (putting the 
vile tribe of mere courtiers out of the question) even 
fundamental changes. But though it is utterly im- 
possible to justify, or even’to palliate, the lengths to 
which the revolution proceeded after a revolution 
had been accomplished, it is easy to account for them, 
and the Memoirs of Mirabeau themselves give us 
the key for so doing. They present to us the unpa- 
ralleled phenomenon which France then exhibited, 
the glaring contrasts and opposition which existed 
between her mind and institutions. This appears al- 
most as strange as if Turkey should produce a Vol- 
taire, with his host of satellites. We behold civiliza- 
tion growing wild out of barbarism—the extremes of 
both in presence of each other. Time, which had 
changed man, had passed by without touching the 
organization of society. Here was a vast discordancy, 
a vast gulf, which it seemed impossible to reconcile 
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or to fillup. The abyss, in truth, which Burke ob- 
served the Revolution had made of Francc, existed 
before the Revolution. The past was separated from 
the present, and there was an immense gulf between 
them. What a distance between the institutions of 
Charlemagne and Voltaire’s Essai sur les Meurs, 
and yet they both coexisted! The guif existed, 
though being underground, it was not made appa- 
rent till the first trembling of the earth swallowed 
up all the past, and revealed it. But how came this 
monstrous state of things about! We attribute it to 
one simple cause: the rejection of the Reformation. 
This is the only great movement in advance society 
has made since the promulgation of Christianity. 
France refused to move with it. Wherever it pre- 
vailed, it changed, modified, remodelled. The face 
of society became completely altered, whilst nothing 
was destroyed. The past was brought into harinony 
with the present ; and out of the transformation thus 
operated arose liberty. This liberty, however, was 
not merely the result of emancipation from supersti- 
tion, it was still more emphatically the result of sub- 
jection to the gospel. The mind was not projected 
into a limitless vaccuum, but its freedom was religi- 
ous, and depended on, and was limited by the Chris- 
tian revelation. France certainly would have ac- 
quired this only true liberty, if she had not rejected 
the Reformation. The history of the Huguenots 
proves this. It proves that she would have attained 
liberty, not as the fruit of abstract theories, but as 
growing out of specific privileges, out of municipal 
rights, out of charters given to industry and com- 
merce, out of laws protective of personal freedom, 
and all those grand details of practical utility, which 
become, as it were, materially, from the fast hold 
they take upon the earth, landmarks against retro- 
gradation, and beacons to further acquisition and ad- 
vancement. The triumphs of Protestantism would 
besides, have given weight and importance to pro- 
vincial cities, and thus prevented Paris from absorb- 
ing all France ; and from the free local government 
it established, it would at once have destroyed that 
system of centralisation which leaves France, at the 
present moment, only the choice of another revolu- 
tion, or the certainty of remaining fettered for ever 
by the head of her government, whoever he may be. 
But the Reformation was rejected, and France a 
manqué a ses destinées. All the desolating career 
she hasrun through since, may be evolved, logically 
we believe, from this one source. Still, though she 
rejected the Reformation, she possessed philosophy. 
Philosophy, however, has never been a legislator. 
Whenever it has been applied to purposes of legisla- 
tion, it has lost its name and abstract nature, and has 
been controlled more by existing things, than ever it 
has controlled or modified them. The French, how- 
ever, did not think that any thing existing in France 
was worthy of this compromise on the part of philo- 
sophy. To work then they went with their theories 
their abstractions, their first principles, and their me- 
taphysics, to create a new order of things, and the 
blasting corruscations of these electric fluids played 
upon the old edifice of the state, till they smote it to 
the ground. The new legislators did not consider 
that society is too material to be reformed by meta- 
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physics. Metaphysics may be guod for the mind, be- 











cause the mind is pure spirit, but coming into cop. 
tact with the frame-work of social institutions, jt jg 
like lightning coming into contact with matter 
where it strikes, it destroys. 








From the New Monthly Magazine, 





RECORDS OF PASSING THOUGHT. 
A Series of Sonnets, by Mrs, Hemans, 


A REMEMBRANCE OF GRASMERE, 


O vate and lake, within your mountain-urn 
Smilling so tranquilly, and set so deep, 

Oft doth your dreamy loveliness return, 
Colouring the tender shadows of my sleep 
With light Elysian :—for the hues that steep 

Your shores in melting lustre seem to float 

On golden clouds from spirit-lands remote, 
Isles of the blest; and in our memory keep 

Their place with holiest harmonies. Fair scene, 
Most loved by evening and the dewy star, 
Oh! ne’er may man, with touch unhallowed, 

jar 

The perfect music of thy charm serene! 

Still, still unchanged may one sweet region wear 

Smiles that subdue the soul to love, and tears, and 

prayer! 


THOUGHTS CONNECTED WITH TREES. 


Trees, gracious trees! how rich a gift ye are, 
Crown of the earth ! to human hearts and eyes! 
Low doth the thought of home, in lands afar, 
Linked with your forms and kindly whisperings 
rise ? 
How the whole picture of a childhood lies 
Oft ’midst your boughs forgotten, buried deep, 
Till gazing through them up the summer skies, 
As hushed we stand,a breeze perchance may 
creep, 
And old sweet leaf-sounds reach the inner world 
Where memory coils; and lo! at once unfurled 
The past, a glowing scroll, before our sight 
Spreads clear! while gushing from their long- 
sealed urn 
Young thoughts, pure dreams, undoubting pray- 
ers return, 
And a lost mother’s eye gives back its holy light. 


THE SAME 


And ye are strong to shelter! all meek things, 
All that need home and covert, love your 

shades: 

Birds of shy song, and low voiced quiet springs, 
And stealthy violets, by the winds betrayed. 
Childhood beneath your fresh green tents hath 

played 

With his first primrose-wealth; there Love hath 

sought 

A veiling gloom for his unuttered thought, 

And silent grief, of day’s keen glance afraid, 
A refuge for his tears; and oft-times there 
Hath lone devotion found a place of prayer, 

A native temple, solemn, hushed, and dim ; 
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For wheresoe’er your murmuring tremors thrill 
The woody twilight, there man’s heart hath still 
Confessed a spirit’s breath, and heard a cease- 
less hymn. 


READING “ PAUL AND VIRGINIA” IN CHILDHOOD. 


0 gentle story of the Indian Isle! 
I loved thee in my lonely childhood well, 
Cn the sea-shore, when day’s last purple smile 
Slept on tle waters, and their hollow swell 
And dying cadence lent a deeper spell 
Unto thine ocean-pictures. ’Midst thy palms, 
And strange bright birds, my fancy jcyed to 
dwell, 
And watch the Southern Cross through midnight 
calms, 
And track the spicy woods. Yet more I blessed 
Thy vision of sweet love, kind, trustful, true, 
Lighting the citron groves—a heavenly guest— 
With such pure smiles as Paradise once knew. 
Even then my young heart wept o’er this world’s 
power 
To reach and blight that holiest Eden flower. 


A THOUGHT AT SUNSET. 


Still that last look is solemn—though thy rays, 
O Sun! to-morrow will give back, we know, 
The joy to Nature’s heart. Yet through the 


ow 
Of Clouds that mantle thy decline, our gaze 
Tracks thee with love haif fearful: and in days 
When Earth too much adored thee, what a swell 
Of mournful passion, deepening mighty lays, . 
Told-how the dying bade thy light farewell ; 
0 Sun of Greece ! © glorious festal sun! 
Lost, lost! for them thy golden hours were dune, 
And darkness lay before them. Happier far 
Are we not thus to thy bright wheels enchained. 
Not thus for thy last parting unsustained, 
Heirs of a purer day, with its unsetting star. 


IMAGES OF PATRIARCHAL LIFE. 


Calm scenes of patriarch Itfe! how long a power 
Your unworn pastoral images retain 
O’er the true heart, which, in its childhood’s hour, 
Drank their pure freshness deep! The camel’s 
train, 
Winding in patience o’er the desert-plain, 
The tent, the palm-tree, the reposing flock, 
The gleaming fount, the shadow of the rock. 
Oh! by how subtle, yet how stronga chain, 
And in the influence of its touch how blest, 
Are these things linked, for many a thoughtful 
breast, 
With household memories, through al] change 
endeared ! 
The matin-bird, the ripple of a stream, 
Beside our native porch, the hearth-lights gleam, 
The voices earliest by the soul revered ! 


ATTRACTION OF THE EAST. 


What secret current of man’s nature turns 
Unto the golden East, with ceaseless flow ? 


Progress of Publicutiun, 
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The pilgrim-spirit would adore and glow. 
Rapt in high thought, though weary, faint, and 
slow, 
Still doth the traveller through the deserts wind, 
Led by those old Chaldean stars, which know 
Where passed the shepherd-fathers of mankind. 
Is it some quenchless instinct, which from far 
Still points to where our alienated home 
Lay in bright peace? O thou, true Eastern 
Star! 
Saviour, atoning Lord! where’er we roam, 
Draw still our hearts to thee; else, else how 
vain 
Their hope the fair lost birthright to regain! 


TO AN AGED FRIEND. 


Not long thy voiee amongst us may be heard, 
Servant of God! thy day is almost done! 
The charm now lingering in thy Jook and word 
Is that which hangs about the setting sun, 
That which the meekness of decay hath won 
Sull from revering love-—Yet doth the sense 
Of Life immortal—progress but begun— 
Pervade thy mien with such clear eloquence, 
That hope, not sadness breathes from thy decline; 
And the loved flowers which round thee smile 
farewell 
Of more than vernal glory seem to tell, 
By thy pure spirit touched witi light divine ; 
While we, to whoin its parting gleams are given 
Forget the grave in trustful thoughts of Heaven. 


A HAPPY HOUR. 


Oh! what a joy to feel that in my breast 

The founts of childhood’s vernal fancies lay 
Still pure, though heavily and long repress’d 

By early-blighted leaves, which o’er their way 


Dark summer-storms had heaped! But free, 
glad play 
Once more was given them;—to the sunshine’s 
low 


& r 
And the sweet wood-song’s penetrating flow, 
And to the wandering primrose-breath of May, 
And the rich hawthorn odours, forth they sprung, 
Oh! not less freshly bright, that now a thought 
Of spiritual presence o’er them hung, 
And of immortal life !—a germ, unwrought 
In childhood’s soul to power, now strong, serene, 
And full of love and light, colouring the whole 
blest scene ! 





From the Examiner. 
PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION, 


A manuscript work, entitled the “ Wonders of 
Nature,” is preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, 
by an Arabian writer, Mohammed Kazwini, who 
flourished in the seventh century of the Hegira, or 
at the close of the thirteenth century of our era. 
Besides several curious remarks on aerolites, earth- 
quakes, and the successive changes of position which 
the land and sea have undergone, we meet with the 





Still, where the sunbeam at its fountain burns, 


foilowing beautiful passage, which is given as the 
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narrative of Khidhz, an allegorical personage : ‘I 
passed one day by a very ancient and wonderfully 
populous city, and asked one of its inhabitants how 
long it had been founded! ‘It is indeed a mighty 
city,’ replied he ; * we know not how long it has ex- 
isted, and our ancestors were on this subject as ig- 
norant as ourselves. Five centuries afterwards, as 
I passed by the same place, I could not perceive the 
slightest vestige of the city. I demanded of a pea- 
sant, who was gathering herbs upon its former site, 
how long it had been destroyed ! * In sooth, a strange 
question !’ replied he ; ‘the ground here has never 
been different from what you now behold it.’—*Was 
there not of old,’ said I, ‘a splended city here !’— 
‘ Never’ answered he, ‘so far as we have seen, and 
never did our fathers speak to us of any such.’ On 
my return there, 500 years afterwards, I found the 
sea in the same place, and on its shores were a party 
of fishermen, of whom I inquired how long the land 
had been covered by the waters! ‘Is this a ques- 
tion,’ said they, ‘ fora ian like you !—this spot has 
always been what it is now.’ I again returned, 500 
years afterwards, and the sea had disappeared ; [I in- 
quired of a man, whostood alone upon the spot, how 
long ago this change had taken place, and he gave 
me the saine answer as I had received before. Last- 
ly, on coming back again after an equal lapse of time 
I found there a flourishing city, more populous and 
more rich in beautiful buildings than the city I had 
seen the first time, and when I would fain have in- 
formed myself concerning its origin, the inhabitants 
answered me, ‘Its rise is lost in remote antiquity: 
we are ignorant how long it has existed, and our 
fathers were, on this subject, as ignorant as our- 
selves.’ 

Granapa.—Then who can wonder at the rapture 
with which the Moor looked upon the bright and 
beautiful city of his princes! In the dewy twilight 
of morning, breathing the soft spirit of its southern 
sea, mingled with the pure breezy freshness of its 
snowy sierra; in the readiness of the noonday sun, 
in the solemn shades of evening, Granada burst upon 
his sight with a splendour unknown to any other city 
in the world. Loved with a species of idolatry, 
without parrallel, perhaps, except in the glory of the 
Syrian Damascus, or the marble Tadmor in the 
palmy days of its famed queen, far around her swell 
the mountains which appear to have been raised by 
nature for her lordly barrier, their snow-bound crests 
emulating in whiteness the crystal of the moon- 
beams—their deep dark woods bending in bold con- 
trast to the glistening clothing of the summits, and 
the not less exquisite splendour of the golden roofs 
of palaces and mosques that shone on tlie plains be- 
low. Wide spreading along the sunny sides of the 
delicious site of this queen of cities, the murmur of 
its golden river, the bloom of gardens and orchards 
vied with the luxury of an eastern Eden. Immedi- 
ately on the skirts of those pleasure- grounds which 
appeared only lavishly adorned to skreen, in their 
sylvan recesses, the most lovely of women from the 
too ardent rays of the sun, extended yellow corn- 
fields and purple vineyards far as the eye could reach 
over fertile lands, richly peopled with busy hamlets, 
strong thriving towns, with innumerable castles and 
fortresses in the distance. In the midst of this spa- 


cious glowing scene of fertility, enriched with aj 
the gems of art, lay Granada. like some proud beay. 
ty, calm and stately, seated secure in her own 
spangled halls. From the two hills which she 
crowned with her numerous sumptuous editices, the 
Darro and the Xenil were seen mingling their |iyp. 
pid waters, in which the peasants not unfrequent] 
gathered the purest grains of gold and silver. The 
most conspicuous objects in the direction of the Dar. 
ro, flowing through the valley of the two hills and 
divid'ng the city, were the palace of the Alhambra 
and the Vermilion Towers,—the former venerable in 
the eyes of the Moor as the grand citadel of his 
country’s glory, the latter, as one of those monv- 
ments which seem to defy the calculations of time, 
still glowing midst the surrounding ruins of a fallen 
empire.—Roscoe’s Landscape Annual. 


From the Spectator. 


Mapame Junot's Lives and Portraits of Celebra- 
ted Women, is concluded rather than completed, by 
the publication of the Fourth Part; containing no 
tices of Lady WortLey Montacue and the Queegs 
Curistina of Sweden, Marre Anrornetrte, and 
Mary ve Mebpicis. Biographies of such well- 
known personages can only be made interesting by 
new facts or profound reflections; neither of which 
enrich these Memoirs. The portraits are French 
versions of the originals; those of the large edition, 
lithographed in the free, smooth, and masterly style 
of Maurin, one of the best French portrait draughts. 
men. 

The Collected Poems of the late N. T. Carring- 
ton must pass without a word of welcome. They 
have been published in two small volumes, for popu- 
lar circulation, at the request of many inhabitants of 
his native county; they are-edited by his son, who 
has prefixed a biographical notice,—short, of course 
for the career of his father was uneventful; but not 
without interest, as containing what little is known 
of a man of genius, whose life was passed in drudg- 
ery and obscurity, cheered only by the domestic affec- 
tions, and those occasional! enjoyments which the en- 
thusiastic lover of nature could derive from her 
beauties when a casual holyday relieved the school- 
master from his tasks, and enabled him to wander 
among scenes from whose description he was tode- 
rive his celebrity. 

To recommend this collection, is scarcely neces 
sary; ifit were, it might be done with safety. Few 
modern poets can lay better claim to the title of an 
English classic than CarrineTon ; few, perhaps, 
gain more on perusal. His class of subjects and 
style of composition—purely descriptive—are not of 
the highest range ; he is excelled by many in anima 
tion, force, passion, and richness, but in that quiet 
and simple truth which attains its end without attract- 
ing attention to the means, and which is perhaps the 
real test of classicality, he is surpassed by no writer 
of our day. 

A fifth edition of that capital little work, Laconics, 
or the Best Words of the Best Authors, is before vs, 
The word of number upon its titlepage is a sufficient 
voucher for its merit. It is as amusing as a jest-book 





and much mere valuable! 

















From the Friendship’s Offering. 
SIX SONNETS. 


BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 
SONNET I. 


A rype of human life this forest old; 

All leafy, withered, blooming, teeming, blasted; 
Bloom that the reign of summer hath outlasted, 

And early sere, and blight that flaunts in gold; 

And grass, like sorrow, springing from the mould, 
Choking the wholesome tree; and verdure wasted, 
Like peace; and berries, like our bliss, untasted; 

And thorns, like adverse chances, uncontrolled; 
These flowers are joy that ne’er shall form a wreath,— 
These lilies are unsure affection crowned 

Above neglect, the water; underneath, 

Reeds, which are hope, still sadly standing, drowned. 
This hoary sedge is age of noteless years, 

This pool, epitome of human tears! 


SONNET II. . 


As yonder lamp within my vacant room, 

With arduous flame disputes the darksome night, 
And can, with its involuntary light, 

But lifeless things, that near it star.d, illume; 

Yet all the while it doth itself consume; 

And, ere the sun commence its heavenly height 
With courier beams that mcet the shepheru’s sight, 
There, whence its life arose, shall be its tomb. 

So wastes my light away. Perforce confined 

To common things, a limit to its sphere, 

Itshines on worthless trifles undesigned, 

With fainter ray each hour imprisoned here. 

Alas! to know that the consuming mind, 

Shall leave its lamp cold, ere the sun appear! 


SONNET III. 


Oft when I lie me down to rest at night, 

My wakeful heart by sorrow is betrayed, 

To thoughts of friendship, broken, or decayed,— 
Of pain to others caused, to me of slight,— 

Of dreams of hate interpreted aright,— 

Of bootless vows, of vows that should be made,— 
Of fear too prompt, of hope too long delayed, 

Of present wo, of ever-gone delight. 
O God! what am I then? If weak for good, 
Teach me at least to bear with others’ ill; 
If hitherto thy law not understood, 

Still let me bear thy cross, to learn thy will; 
But, if my soul have thy paternal care, 

Oh! teach me what to be, and how to bear! 


SONNET Iv. 


My gentle friend, last refuge of a soul 

From which the world too soon hath turned away, 
Take thy long silent lute, and softly play 

Some air which childhood from oblivion stole; 
That heavenly dew shall melt without control, 
My sullen grief’, that rule with stubborn sway; 
That sirain all harsher feelings, shall allay, 

And fuse my heart into one tender whole. 

Then pause upon the strings, and with thy voice, 
Lure from the silent deep a radiant form, 

Of earlier days and happier hours the choice, 
Ere yet my troubled spirit felt the storm; 

And having called it into being, cease; 

And crown it with a smile, and name it Peace. 


SONNET V. 
When first my heart by sorrow was o’ertaken, 


And every blossom of my youth destroyed, 
Vor. XX V.—No. 150. 


Six Sonnets.—The Riddle of Life. 
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Wherefore, thought I, should hope my breast avoid, 
And why my heart of the fresh spring forsaken? 
The old philosophy did I awaken, 

And moral truths hy error unalloyed, 

And ancient maxims, evergreens, employed, 

To guard my heart, that should no more be shaken. 
O vanity! the worst that e’er befel! 

What use, with ceaseless labour, to commit 

A golden bucket to an empty well, 

Or for heaven's wisdom seek in human wit? 

I planted strength that flourished not, and why? 
The fount that should have watered it was dry. 


SONNET VI. 


Yes, to be strong and bold, thyself to know,— 
Daunted by nought the hostile world may urge,— 
Contesting every inch unto the verge,— 

And greatly resolute when dashed below ;— 

’Tis well:—but man unto himself doth owe 

A better wisdom ere he can emerge 

From the wide water, and the boiling surge, 
Which his strong arms in vain behind him throw. 
—That inward strength which Heaven so freely grants, 
*Tis not to bear, but,—be not made to bear;— 
Refer to Heaven our more immortal wants, 

All else the world withholds ourselves can spare. 
Thus, Earth hath not an ill to be withstood,— 
Nor need we the slave's virtue, Fortitude. 


From the same. 


THE RIDDLE OF LIFE, 


BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 


Come, thou sage philosopher, 

Thou who never yet didst err, 

Who with power almost divine, 
Bid'st reluctant truth be thine, 

And unaided, canst unfold 

All this cunning earth doth hold; 

If any praise to thee be due, 

If thou and thy report be true, 
Incline thine ear, contract thy brow, 
And summon all thy wisdom now; 
And henceforth be thy name enhanced, 
Solve me this riddle,—if thou canst. 


First, let thy mental vision see 

An infant on his mother’s knee; 

Nestled in softness, watched with care, 
And hushed by love’s unconscious prayer; 
Not yet responsive to the smile, 

The fingers’ play, or tender wile; 

Not yet acquainted with the skies, 

Or light even of its mother's eyes; 
Thoughtless of heaven, though newly thence; 
Ungilied by each finer sense, 

Imperfect, perfect Innocence. 


The bud intoa blossom blown, 

Next view him into boyhood grown; 

Bright golden locks his brows adorn, 

His brave brows that outshine the morn. 

Clear honour glows upon his face, 

And strength about him strives with grace; 

Virtue is portion of his blood, 

And health instructs him to be good; 

All nature to his heart appeals, 

And every thing he sees, he feels; 

Her scenes committed to his mind, 

A smooth transparent surface find, 

Nor from the brittle mirror pass; 

So, pictures painted upon glass: 

All things to him are as they seem; 
2P2 
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We doubt, nor wonder in a dream. 
This weakness, honoured sage, iorgive, 
It dies more quickly than we live. 


Behold this rich and festive hall, 
Where daylight struggles to the wall, 
Through gorgeous hangings closely drawn, 
That would, but cannot, hide the dawn. 
He sits alone,—by ple asure stung, 

The empty goblet trom him flung; 

A busy fe ver in the vein, 

4 silent throbbing in the brain, 
Madness at work and reason slain. 

A portrait hangs above his head, 

It lives in art, but she is dead. 








Say, shall I o’er that moral dwell? 

No, “twere too long a tale te tell. 

Poor pleasure’s child is passion’s slave, 
Bound in the rosy chains she wave; 

He too enjoys his hour;—too late 
Comes wisdom, when it comes with fate 


Now mark the man of middle age, 
Virtue his foe, and scorn his gage; 

And well doth he the contliet wage. 
See him, in conscious power secure; 
Dispense injustice to the poor; 

Hear how he doeth ill by stealth, 

And from the needy draws his Wealth 
With hand of grasping avarice, 

That gives not once, and taketh twice; 
Moved by a tiger soul within, 

Spotted like the tiger’s skin. 

Hear from his lips the damning lie, 
Long has his heart been hard, and long, 
Though base, ere ‘twas impelled to wrong; 
But now, a new refinement found, 
Ground into keenness, it can wound; 

It feels not, but makes others feel; 

The iron is refined to steel! 


One scene, the last, is yet untold— 
This infant, boy, and man, grown old; 
Decrepitude his sole defence, 

Gray hairs that claim no reverence; 
All vice remembered, good forgot 

A fear to live, a dread to rot, 

A horror of he knows not what. 

So long was virtue out of call, 

Vice is become habitual: 

Custom so strong of doing ill, 

It never asks the leave of will, 

But acts,—still shifting the undid. 

And now Time bids him to begone, 
And not that hoary power alone; 

The dust begins her prey to crave, 
The worm cries to him from the grave; 
The dead accuse him from the tomb,— 
The child rebukes him from the womb; 
The past, the present, the to-come, 
*oint to his dark and silent home. 
What refuge now? what compromise 
Will now avail? what truth,—what lies? 
What huddled penitence’—He dies! 


ffonour to him who largely lends,— 

His good name is the loan of friends; 

Praise be to all where’er ‘tis due, 

The quarry lends its marble too; 

And praise to earth, whose mother’s care 
Has called him hence, and keeps him there 


Now then, thou sage philosopher, 

If to the infant we recur, 

And trace him through each onward stage, 
To the long journey’s end of age; 

What by philosophy is found, 

That reason may admit? expound.— 








Tell me, was this unsullied child 
From intaney to age beguiled? 
Cozened by counters falsely played, 
And to his dying hour betrayed; 
The book of virtue interleaved, 

And by the gloss of vice deceived? 
Was this, or that, or what you will, 
The active cause, the impulse still? 
Say, is there some external sin, 
That works into the heart within; 
Did outward influence control, 

Or was the bias in the bowl? 


Why ponder? thou perhaps canst show, 
More than to me was given to know; 
Thou mayst unwind the stubborn mesh 
That holds alike the soul and flesh; 
Thou mayst with nicest skill define, 
What error is, and what design; 

And how, when virtues stagnant brood, 
Evil is formed from weaker good, 

As peiritied by water, wood. 


© fool! thy vain philosophy, 

For heaven too Jow, for earth too high, 
Like some dense fog that hangs between 
The orb and the eternal sheen, 

Darkens the earth whereon we dwell, 
Till Heaven the cloudy mist dispel. 
What wisdom, such as thine, can teach 
OF each, or what is due to each? 

One earnest prayer—one ray of faith, 
One mind to all Religion saith,— 

One heart, one hope, one conscious stay,— 
Thy subtle folly melts away. 

For earthly things is science given, 

But Heaven is still the gift of Heaven. 


From the same. 
NIGHUT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF BRANNER. 


Gatuer, ye sullen thunder clouds; 
Your wings, ye lightnings, wave, 
Like Spirits bursting from their shrouds; 


And howl, thou wild and dreary storm, 
Like echoes of the grave, 
Sounds of the brothers of the worm. 


Ay, wilder still, ye thunders roll, 
‘Y e lightnings, cleave the ground: 
Ye cannot shake the Christian soul: 


In God’s high strength she sits sublime, 
Though worlds were dust around; 
Defying Chance, outliving Time. 


From the same. 
THE LONELY HEART. 
BY SARAH STICKNEY. 


They tell me I am happy—and 
I try to think it true; 

They say I have no cause to weep, 
My sorrows are so few; 

That in the wilderness we tread, 
Mine is a favour’d lot; 

My petty griefs all fantasies, 

ould I but heed them not. 
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It may be so; the cup of life 
Has many a bitter draught, 
Which those who drink with silent lips 
Have smiled on while they quaffed. 
It may be so; [ cannot tell 
What others have to bear, 
But sorry should | be to give 
Another heart my share. 


They bid me to the festive board, 
I go a smiling guest, 

Their laughter and their revelry 
Are torture to my breast; 

They call for music, and there comes 
Some old familiar strain; 

I dash away the starting tear, 
Then turn—and smile again. 


But oh! my heart is wandering 
Back to my father’s home, 

Back to my sisters at their play, 
The meadows in their bloom, 

The blackbird on the scented thorn, 
The murmuring of the stream, 

The sounds upon the evening breeze, 
Like voices in a dream; 


The watchful eyes that never more 
Shall gaze upon my brow, 
The smiles—Oh! cease that melody, 
1 cannot bear it now! 
And heed not when the stranger sighs, 
Nor mark the tears that start, 
There can be no companionship 
For loneliness of heart! 





From Johnstene’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR, ESQ.; OR LIFE IN 
LONDON. 


Cuap. Il.—Mary aNNe’s Harr. 


“Tuere was not,” I. have said, “when I first 
knew it, a more comfortable household than that 
of David Moir, among the two hundred and fifty 
thousand families, which then formed the mighty 
aggregate of the population of London.” 

“My original acquaintahce with my_ opposite 
neighbour, old Moir, was.as a draught-player. 
He was a first-rate hand, and some of his coun- 
trymen, in his name—for David had no idiotic 
ambition—challenged London. A refugee French 
priest was, about the same time, my opponent 
inchess. I learnt to beat my master, the Abbe, 
bat old Cairnbrogue retained undisputed ascen- 
dency. The cool, drv, easy, unconscious manner 
in which he beat me was infinitely irritating. 
Igave up the contest for victory; and our friend- 
ship was prosecuted upon a_new principle. I 
cannot tell what David liked me for, or if he 
cared, at this time. mach about me at all. He 
was the first Scotchman of the old school that I 
had ever known intimately. His phlegm; his 
dry humour; his accent, broad and vet sharp; his 
odd turns of phrase, indicating a manner of 
thought quite new to me; and a certain strain of 
what I called antiquarianism, whieh ran through 

is discourse, gave him interest with me. He 
was no book-man, though he had received the 
common good education of his country, but he 
camé from the part of the island where manners, 
habits, and modes of thinking, were some cen- 
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David was a Jacobite in polities, and, more won- 
derful! a Whig in religion; but more a feudalist 
than either the one or the other. His greatest 
character on earth, next to the Pretender, but 
in many points, before him, was the Lairp 0’ 
Bropiz. The Laird, as David definite ‘ly called 
him when our acquaintance ripened to intimacy— 
not Laird John, or James, or Robert, but Tne 
Bropie—the reigning pote ntate. T hough David’s 
trade, for thirty years, had been to escort bullion 
wagons from wharfs to banks, and carry about 
bills of exchange, and all manner of’ papers sig- 
nificant of serip, omnium, &c., &e., London and 
the prestige of riches had scarcely lessened his 
hereditary impressions of feudal rank. The cele- 
brated speech of the clanswoman to her husband 
in the cave—‘Come out Donald and be hanged, 
and no anger the Laird!” would to David have 
sounded as sublime and pathetic. His insensibility 
to wealth may in part be accounted for by his 
very moderate participation in the profits of the 
bank. It is certain that his fortunate millionaire 
countryman and employer only appeared in Da- 
vid’s eyes like a richer sort of Bailie of Forres 
and the establishment only alarger kind of better- 
stocked shop. During the mornings David spoke 
of his employer as ‘‘the Master;” but in his hours 
of relaxation, his father’s or uncle’s old ¢chool- 
fellow uniformly diminished into the familiar, 
Tam. A certain portion of respect, regard, and 
Scottish affection established, David’s anee dotes, 
strictures, and censurés on his shrewd, vain, osten- 
tatious, and lucky countryman, were free enough. 
He could parily understand, but never forgive, the 
court and aristocracy of London for visiting Tam, 
and partaking of his splendid shows, w hile David 
was morally certain, never one of them had yet 
7 their respects to our neighbour, Mrs. Gordon, 
the lame lieutenant ’s widow; and ‘‘a sister’s doch- 
ter o’ Tue Bropie.” 

Mr. Moir’s original lodging in London, while 
hanging on looking out for employment, was a 
small back attic in the house he still inhabited, 
and whieh he has lately built anew from the 
foundation, with a handsome front, and three 
sashes a-row, the archiiectural ¢lory of our lane. 
Among his many eariy difficulties and distresses, 
his original stock of £12 diminishing every day in 
spite of him, and no prospect ol “employ ment open- 
ing, David has often told me none ever pressed 
so hard as his old landlady—the aunt of his fu- 
ture wife—giving warning, not to himself, but to 
a cracked flute, on which, after reading (seated 
on his kist) a chapter in his Bible. he wont to 
bray away the dinnerless dinner hour, w ith 
“O’er the Bogie,” or “The Birks of Endermay,’ 
as the pensive or the comic muse chanced to pre- 
side over the hollow and hungry hour. Poor 
David, whose twin-born horrors, arising from 
London ledgings, were plunder and _ pollution, 
would have submitted to any thing rather than 
leave this attic-sanctuary of his purity, and of his 
sood stock of wire-knit hose and coarse linen. 
To this cross lady’s he had been recomm ended 
bya Scotchcoac hm: inof T’am’sasan honest house. 
“With my heart in my mouth,” said David— 
and his mouth would have held one even fully as 
large as was his honest circulatory organ—‘W7’ 
my “heart in my mouth, I locked the bit whistle i? 
the kist, though all my comforter. I had an- 
other in this wilderness of brick and plaster. I 
could, by standing on the top of the kist, have a 





turies ‘older than those with which I was familiar. 





keek from my four-paned skylight of a green spot 
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out-over the timber-yard, there, behind us, with) David looked strictly into the affair. A debt 
all its deals, logs, casks, and tar-barrels; and that/had been hanging over the poor woman’s head 
yell allow was refreshing. How I leuch when! {rom the death of her wh od | On tolerably ga. 
{rs. Nott called these bits o’ greee knublocks, the | tisfactory security being given, David relaxed his 
Surrey hills. ‘Hills,’ quoth she!—but they were|gluey purse-strings; and as he rather in business 
aye something in a strange land.” approved an honest but moderate equivalent, next 
It was plain to me that the magnitude and dig-|Sunday at noon saw him rejoicing over platter 
nity of his native mountains was felt by David as/afier platter of sheep’s-head broth. “Not,” as he 
ample compensation for the poverty of his coun-|remarked, “‘as such a daintith and delicate might 
try, and as fairly turning the scale in his favour |have been readied in Bropie’s kitchen, or even in 
against England and Mrs. Nott. a farm ha’-house in a landward parish at hame 
“Ye’ll never have seen any thing like a real|but wonderful for a first attempt in this court.” 
hill, I reckon, Mr. Taylor, save maybe in the|This was an attair which interested all the gos- 
playhouse.’ sips of our lane; and-from this era of Free Trade 
“Only the Alps and Appenines, with a keek, as|between the nations, and the recognition of asys. 
you term it, of the mountains of Norway.” Hlere|/tem of fair equivalents, Mr. Moir and Mrs 
j had my Scot on the hip; but he did not yield. [Nott lived on a much better understanding. 
“That’s true—l forgot that; but ye were not/Death removed the old player gentlewoman; and 
like born among them—/o them.” }David, in a verv cold winter, “descended to her 
This was the sort of maundering which formed |quarters, and with the aid of “a bed by night, a 
interludes to those games which David carried |chest of drawers by day,” rose to the brevet rank 
off from me with such easy superiority, and which jofa parlour lodger. The room in which our first 
first drew my liking to him, while he “loved me|cames were performed became the beau-ideal of 
that I did listen to him.” a thrifty Seotch bachelor’s London crib. Here 
““O man,” would he ery, warming up to cordial} was David’s Sunday hat-box of mahogany, and 
familiarity, “‘but a real hill does filla body’s heart. his draught-board; and lo! an auetioned desk. 
Could ye but see the Linns o’ Dee, and there-|with a new bookease over it, containing Ossian, 
away, where I once carried Tue Brovie’s gun|(Burns was not yet familiar,) Blair’s Sermons, 
when a younker; or even our ain Forres Moss.}and Ross’s Shepherdess, (if 1 don’t mistake the 
where Macbeth met the witches, ye ken. It’s|name,) all bought cheap, and each atterwards 
nothing in the playhouse. I once threw three/encased in substantial ealf-boards. David was 
white shillings to the cocks for that nonsense.|not one of your modern literary Scots, who have 
And if it were a blae misty day, the rack hang-|read everything and know everything. A hair- 
ing low on the moor, and the whaups whistling, cloth easy chair, presented to David during a fit 
ye canna tell where, and the crack o’ the Laird’s|of rheumatism by an old and favourite female 
gun, bursting out of the cluds as it were. Oh/friend, closely connected with the C esta- 
man!——” blishment, whom he still familiarly called Cookey, 
Mr. David Moir had obtained a respectable jand with whose eventful history he made me per- 
footing with lane and landlady, and Banking-|fectly fimiliar, completed his catalogue of gear, 
house. by the filth year of his sojourn in London. |independent of the garniture pertaining to Mrs. 
Mrs. Nott’s original contempt of his country was|Nott; and, taken together, it showed so inveterate 
giving way in favour of the sober, steady, punc-|a purpose of bachelorism, that though beyond the 
tually-paying individual, though she still thought /age of being surprised at the strangeness of mar- 
it concerned her dignity to resent every attempt|riages, | was rather astonished when I received 
that her lodger made to introduce Scottish habits} David’s invitation to do him the honour to attend 
and Scottish cookery into her back attic; and,|him to church. 
though a rigid economist, to show a proper degree| The case was this. In spite of David’s minis- 
of contempt for his national stinginess. ltrations of Scotch groat-gruel and Glenlivat tod- 
The smell of certain dried little fishes of which|dy, poor old Mrs. Nett died one winter, of that 
David received an annual supply, was as oflensive|cough which had indeed attacked and clung to 
to her nose in his attic, as his flute had been to the |her for the twenty preceding seasons; and David, 
ears of the whole neighbourhood; but chance}her executor, was obliged to look about him. 
averted a rupture.  Lodging-house-keeping— Quitting his grandfather's moorland farm could 
though David did estimate highly the profits of|not have been more distressing to the lad thanit 
Mrs. Nott, to which he contributed 3s. 9d. weekly | was to the elderly thriving man to leave this lane, 
—eannot, after all, be so lucrative a calling as|now endeared by its ‘old, familiar faces,” and his 
lodgers generally imagine. ‘They probably caleu-|snug parlour-chamber. He could imagine no se- 
late as authors do with publishers, clients with|cond-floor back apartment. in London where his 
agents, or day-boarders with those who feed|broken flute, and his draught-board, and his book- 
them. That isto say, as everybody in this world |case, could be placed in such security, and appear 
is too apt to do, they grossly over-rate the advan-|to such advantage; and thus he was seeretly 
tages others derive from them, and underrate|charmed to hear a lady of a certain age, Mrs. 
what they receive inreturn. David was utterly |Nott’s sole heiress, who arrived in due time, per 
astonished when he heard of an e.cecution in Mrs.|the Chelmsford wagon, declare, that as they 
Nott’s. There was his own liberal pay—the old|were a large family at home, she was advised to 
player gentlewoman’s in the back chamber on the|earry on the house, (the lodging-house to-wit,) 
second floor, 15d. a-week better, and my friend|the furniture being hers, though it might be 4 
Harvey’s, 15s. a-week, for what the landlady wasjrash thing in her, a young and unprotected wo- 
pleased to call the drawing-room-floor: ““And her}man, to venture. 1 ean imagine how David re- 
sauciness!” continued David. This I suppose was! plied, and how self-seeking and disinterested kind- 
a Scottish trait. ‘“Sauciness” could not, in Da-|ness for the legatee contended in his honest heart, 
vid’s mind, be the quality of'a landlady going back|as he gravely, when urged as the person on 
in the world. whose judgment her “dear deceased aunt ha 























sach reliance,” counselled Miss Penny (Penelope) 
Nott, in this crisis of her fate, to carry on the 
house, allowing his own claim over the furniture 
trun on at the ordinary interest. 

Ladies have gained husbands in an incredible 
number of ways, if we may believe rumour. Mrs. 
Moir is alleged to have gained hers in a manner 
which, to me at least, in all my experiences, is 

rfectly original. I have heard of women bil- 
jarding, duetting, waltzing, hunting, boating, 
racing, gaming, versilying, mimicking, psalm- 
singing, sketching, nay, drinking themeelves into 
sod matches; but none who, like Miss Penny 
Nott, gained a husband by being taught by him to 
knit ribbed worsted hose. This accomplishment, 
which David had acquired while a herd in the 
heights of Morayshire, and which he still affec- 
tionately remembered in all its details, of the — 
and the back-seam, and the rig-and-fur, though 
ithad been nearly forty years in abeyance, he re- 
vived upon the reiterated instances of his maiden 
landlady, with whom he took tea as seldom as he 
civilly could avoid giving her inexperienced youth 
the solicited aid of his guiding counsel. There 
were many little hinges on which the affair finally 
turned, before David made up his mind to indict 
me to serve as bridesman. 

Imprimis, There was the Bond over the furni- 
ture, which there was no prospect of ever being 
cancelled, save by: such harsh measures as the 

lant Scot never could have used to a woman. 
vecondly, ‘The lease of the house was for sale,| 
and a bargain. ‘T'hirdly, Miss Nott was really 
much more civil than her aunt, though David was 
not yet nearly so much at his ease with her as if 
her years had been threescore instead of two 
twenties. Fourthly, But this was scarce a mo- 
tive, for David, never thinking evjl of any one, 
was no close or keen observer of female manners. 
Fourthly, however, In twenty years he had regu- 
larly noted the maiden’s annual visits to her de- 
ceased aunt, and she had always seemed a steady, 
solid, industrious, well-behaved young woman, 
“or elderly lass,” with a taste for knitting worst- 
ed hose: and, Finally, and to crown all, and for 
ever determine David, when a sugh went abroad 
inour lane, and when Mrs. Baker tittered to Mrs. 
Chandler, and Irish Peg, the orange-woman, 
sniggered to Bob, the pot-boy, who carried in 
David's diurnal half-pint, he arose before me, in 
his mighty Norland wrath, and, slapping his 
thigh, gallantly vowed, ‘‘Nae virtuous maiden 
had e’er owed the scathe o’ her good. name to a| 
man o’ the House o’ Cairnbrogue, and he should 
no’ be the first.” 

Bravo, man of the mountains! 


“Hail, Usages of ancient mould, 
And Ye that guard them, Mountains old!” 


Cairnbrogue, my readers are to know, was the 
some hundred acres of stone and heather which 
my friend’s ancestors had rented from the Bro- 
die, or some other northern chief, for a few cen- 
wries. The House, of which he was the English 
representative, must have meant, if meaning it 
had, the wretched black, straggling hut, combin- 
ing dwelling and long cow byre, which was piteh- 

about the lowland outskirts of that barren 
olding. 

“No that I cared a ——, for my own part, for 
their clish-ma-claver,”—as David, who, on occa- 
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sion, would crack his fingers, and swear in a 
moderate way, afterwards said to me, in refer- 
ring to those laughing gossips; who assuredly 
could not have believed their own scandal, and 
whose roguish malice was very probably stimu- 
lated by David’s profound stolidity of aspect and 
demeanour, and the indescribable air of prudery 
which, as a young lady of a certain age, acting 
in the matron’s office of lodging-letting, distin- 
guished my friend Miss Penny; particularly when 
she impressed David’s sturdy arm into the rather 
reluctant service of escorting her to hear some 
favourite divine at his Presbyterian chapel. 

But 1 am impatient to get to my god-daughter, 
my little Mary Anne, the ‘Sally of our alley,” 
“The Venus of Trotterdown Hill,” and must 
make shorter work than Miss Nott mighi ap- 
prove, with the ceremonial of her wedding-day. 

I still remember with what resentment I heard 
my country-woman secretly explain, and apolo- 
gize to me for marrying a Scotsman. She, Es- 
sex-born, and salt-marsh bred, to wed with a man 
of the heathery mountains.—‘‘It was so odd, but 
such things were ordained to happen, and she 
hoped would turn out for the best.’ 

It indeed turned out remarkably well. For the 
encouragement of all couples who begin wedded 
life with a very slender stock of love, passionate 
and undiluted, [am bound to say that J have sel- 
dom known a more comfortable union, accordin 
to the fifth degree on my scale matrimonial. 
am afraid David never was a lover at all, at least 
of Miss Penny, much less an ardent one, though 
the poor man did his very best to assume the cer- 
tain requisite grimaces in his bridegroom state; 
and sung Tullochgorum, The Ewie with the 
Crooked horn, and many jovial Scotch songs at 
the wedding supper. On the hint of Mrs. Chan- 
dler, he bought and presented his bride a certain 
Paisley shawl. A Carngorum brooch wasa rela- 
tive idea; not that David would have grudged to 
do so, but the thing never occurred to him. ‘He 
had little skill of the women folk” he owned, and 
he ever remained a singularly undemonstrative 
husband in outward show and small attentions, 
though what is usually called a dutiful and an af- 
fectionate one. 

My new friend, Mrs. Moir, bore David’s rul- 
varity fully better than | at first expected. Per- 
haps she loved him not the less for that ‘‘quan- 
tity,” which, as she informed me, she had to en- 
dure from his awkward habits. These were all 
placed against Scotland and his accent, which 
remained most undisguisedly Scotch, and pro- 
vincially Moray. 'Tocounterbalance those severe 
domestic oe came the esteem in which 
David was held by his employers of the Bank— 
the cancelled bond—the better income—the ap- 
probation of Messieurs Baker and Chandler, and 
their ladies; the witty congratulations of Irish 
Peg, and the grins of Pot-Bob; together with the 
regard of myself, the philosopher, and of Harvey, 
the fine gentleman of our lane. It was a satisfac- 
tory union. To increase its delights, the Bank- 
ing-house, on the marriage-cake being presented 
to a lady connected with the establishment, by 
the address of Mrs. Moir, spontaneously, in a 
forenoon fit of laughing good humour, raised Da- 
vid’s salary thirty pounds. My thrifty, disin- 
terested friend; no more thought of plotting for an 
increase than of lavishing his superfluous cash; 
that is to say, all his income above one guinea 
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a-week, to which David, on his marriage, raised, left his old chamber above stairs, and sat opposite 
his expenditure—the House going on as before,|Miss Penny. It was she that even taught him to 
under the active management of his wile. conquer the habit of calling his wite by that 
I never had more occasion to admire David unmatronly name. ‘The personal identity of the 
than on this advance of salary. He was told) middle-aged, staid couple was soon lost in that of 
that he owed it to the lady, whose generosity,| the little stranger. Mrs. Moir now first found for 
beauty, and blandishments, though all had been|her husband the satisfactory denomination, mip- 
tried. had never yet been able to shake his fealty. gling respect with familiar affection, of “My 
or withdraw him from his original allegiance to} Mary Anne’s Papa,” and David converted his 
his old friend Cookey; and informed that he must!blundering “Miss Penny” into ‘Our bit lassie’s 
go in his Sunday suit to thank her. I can con-| mother.” # 
ceive the wry faces and contortions of repugnance| I think it went a great way to convert David 
our Man of the House of Cairnbrogue must have from Jacobitism, which, however, had waxed dim 
made when this wish was signified to him./of itself, that my god-daughter, by what both her 
Though he had a proper respect for £30 a-year| parents, and all the females of our alley thought 
additional, or rather for twelve shillings save'a marvellous coincidence, was born on the birth- 

















some fractions a-week—for David rather counted day of the Princess Charlotte. Mrs. Moir, in 


by weeks than years—nothing could induce him to 


commit what he considered an act of treachery 
to his old friend, and of personal degradation to 
himselt. 


“Tam got into a tantrum,” David afterwards 


told me, when talking of this affair. ‘‘He thinks 
a’ the world should be as be-glamoured by his 
glory and his gold, and his eedol, that cuttie —. 
us he is himself, poor auld ne’er-do-well; and 
lightlie his lawful wife and her bonny bairntime: 


I must not go into the particulars of David’s 
tale. The Kirk had laid on him, however it 
fares with his richer expatriated countrymen, 


The strong hand of her discipline; 


/particular, could never have done admiring the 
igood luck which predicted some extraordinary 
|stroke of good fertune to ‘‘the Princess,” which 
| became one of my many caressing names for little 
‘Mary Anne. 

| David Moir was a poor, unlettered, rulgar 
Scotsman, a porter to C, & Co.—I was a broken 
imerchant—a chagrined, pitied, baffled, and 


| thrown-out man of the world; an oddity, a crazy 


jhumourist. something of an early scholar, and 
|betraying a touch of the new philosophy; yet we 


two spent many tolerably happy evenings toge- 
ther; at least when Mrs. Moir, grown more nota- 


lble and active than ever, now that she “hada 


family to provide for,” left us alone, with the 
draught-board, and the nursing of Mary Anne. 
The child, though merely a delicious, diamond— 


Religion had given him high moral principles;)7. e. littlke—edition of my friend,. and indeed, so 


feudalism—yes feudalism—clanship—in spite of | 
my philosophy I must own it—warm and gratetul 


social ones; though they might not always be the 
most enlightened or expansive that philosophy 
may imagine. 

“I slept little that night,” continued David. 
“There was poor Penny, three weeks atter mar- 
riage, lying snoringly laighly beyond me, little 
dreaming what was hanging over us. If I had 
been asingle man, I could have ta’en a knot of 
ropes and gone to the wharf; and I had character 
enough left to get me a porter’s ticket in a city 
and neighbourhood, where I have lived upwards 
of thirty years. But what would Penny say to 
that? It’s an auld tale in my country-side, Mr. 
Taylor, that a man will never thrive unless his 
wife let him; but I have an odd notion that it is 
still more difficult for him (especially if in office 
like me) to be an honest man unless the wile say 
yea, bauldlv. It would have gone to my heart, 
too, to have eaten another man’s bread than 


Tam’s. Auld sinner as he is, we had been lang 
acquaint. I think I drank an extra pint next 


night, when there was never another word about 


more valuable to her parents in their humble 
way than my pretty god-daughter. It was Mary 
Anne’s dawning smiles that first cordially intro- 
duced David to his new fire-side, and made him 
feel at home, after having, for eighteen months, 








like him as to provoke her mother for the honour 
of Essex beauty, was really a very pretty crea- 
ture; or, perhaps, she was only the first child I 
had ever watched as it grew. Perhaps she was 
not beautiful, not even pretty, after all. It was, 
I acknowiedge, impossible to reduce any mouth 
in imitation of friend David’s to the size or curva- 
ture of the lips of either loves, nymphs, or graces. 
Sut his daughter had his mild and meaning 
Scotch eyes—not bright but ever ready to kindle 
“like fire to heather set”—a. lovely, pure skin, 
and sweet dimples; and for her David's bunches 
of carrots (now frosted) were refined in some 
alembic of the graces, till, in her third year, they 
flowed in redundant Ossianic tresses of “paly 
gold.” over her little ivory shoulders, and down 
to her (not yet) clipsome waist. No shears were 
permitted to approach those precious ringlets. 
Mrs. Baker, with her lace-capped little ones, 
might wonder, and Mrs. Chandler protest and re- 
monstrate; David was inflexible on this one point, 
and Mrs. Moir willing to be forced to honour and 
obey; so they hung down to the ledges of the pew 
on Sundays, to the admiration of the whole Cale- 
donian congregation of London Wall:—or David 
thought so, which was the same thing. f 
From October to March, in one year, this little 
maid regularly made a third at our draught- 
board, seated on her father’s knee: who, between 
crowning and capturing, would still clumsily 
fondle or dandle the pouting or smiling child to 
the romance of ‘‘the Lord o’ Gordon’s three bon- 
ny daughters,” or the heroic strain of “the Re 
Hlarinw "end sometimes in the plenitude of his 
admiration, and simplicity of his heart, break off 
to ask me if she was not as bonny as a Flander’s 
babie; while I, from a sound conscience, protest 




















Pposite 





Dolls, to wit. ; 

“And, O! Mr. Richard, and what a terrible 
own to bring up a lassie in!’ would David then 
igh, and resume his crooning lullaby about the 
iaiference to rank, and the power of love over 
“the bonnie Jeanie Gordon.” 

In our first approaches to anything resembling 
jemonstrative atlection, the advanees were all on 
Mary Anne’s side, of which | never failed to re-| 
nind her. This, as she grew up, she heard with) 
maidenly smiles and blushes of the purest good-| 
humour, until one unlucky day in her eighteenth 
vear, When conscience made my raillery glance) 
sharply aside,—stamping her small foot in sudden 
passion, while the glow of her eyes and cheeks) 
scorched up the bursting tears of love, pride,| 
shame, and resentment, and indignantly repelling 
ny implied suspicion, she clasped her knit fingers 
across her brows, exclaiming— 

“You insult and wrong me, Mr. Taylor; I did} 
raaT,—but 1 would die!—die ten thousand times,} 
sooner than care for any ene who did not first! 
carefor me!” Poor litthke Mary Anne—care was! 
her maidenly substitute for the obnoxious word, 
love, which she would not, in her own case, have 
used honestly for the world. Alas! she did not 
feel it the less. One was her word for man, or 
rather for:—but no matter—her secret was still 
safe with me. I could only sigh, and, with a 
dight variation, repeat old David’s ejaculation of 
fifteen years before: ‘‘O, what a world to bring 
up a Jassie in!” 

I must glance back on these fifteen years—be- 
fore that world, with its turbulent scenes and 
troubled passions, came to disturb us; and when 
Mary Anne, unprompted, remembered me in her 
baby prayers, and dispensed to me the good-night 
kiss, Which that good, industrious woman, her 
mother, partly grudged, as something going out 
of the family, and partly resented as an indeco- 
rum in Miss, as she called the child. How | 
came to love this little thing better than other 
children, and even than my own nieces, may be 
simply accounted for by her being much in my 
way, exceedingly ingratiating, very fond of my- 
self; and, above all, that her mother being kept 
of by her continual housewifery, no one, not even 
anursemaid, interfered to check and restrain the 
free course and interchange of our atlection, by 
the peremptory observance of nursery etiquette, 
curtsies, and pretty behaviour. Nothing like free 
trade! There was yet another reason: I had not 
much, indeed I had no experience of children’s 
characters; but compared with the romps, Mis- 
sies, fine little fellows, and frugiverous, or tart- 
loving monsters whom I usually saw, my own 
god-daughter possessed, as I imagined, great ta- 
eats, and uncommon natural sensibility; and was 
already, in her little mould- of woman, an exqui- 
sitely feminine creature—a living thing, by which, 
without interfering in any way with her educa- 
tion, I might test the educational theories of 
Rousseau, which I was studying about this time. 

ope my friends will not believe that I was 
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hat she was ten times prettier than the most worth with her, (books meant,) and give herself 
resplendent of the beauties specitied—Dutch jup the whole season to forming the characters of 
i her twins, Charlotte Victoria and Victoria Char- 


lotte.” I heard all with the profound bow that 
became one so honoured. 

This lady, by name Mrs. Pantague, was, ac- 
cording to my sister Anne, one of my especial 
female pets. She still says this was because the 
lady wished to patronize me.—I deny that; but 
Lown IL did the woman, at one time, the honour 
of giving her a very respectable share of my ill- 
temper; while contempt was all she really merit- 
ed. There was something in her hard, andaunt- 
ed, unquestioning assumption of superiority in her 
circle, that was infinitely irritating, in some of my 
old moods. It was my misery, at first, not to be 
able to feel her insignificance—or, if 1 ever did, 
her cool unconscious audacity again threw me 
out. In our social contests, she. the fine lady of 
her clique, had the advantage of being cased in 
the hide of a buffalo; while my thin cuticle might 
be likened to gold-beater’s leaf, barely covering 
the raw integuments. This Mrs. Pantague, 
wirom | allowed to be an occasional tormentor for 
some years, though only the daughter of a Bath 
hotel-keeper, and the wife of'a stock-broker, might 
have gained high fame as a Dutchess, had she 
achieved that enviable rank. Her consequence, 
and her trconseguence—(1 cannot English it)—her 
hauteur, her apparently unconscious audacity, 
her total disregard and contempt, or, perhaps, ig- 
norance of the feelings of others—her love of 
show and expense, and the active energy of her 
style of dissipation might have adorned the high- 
est circles. They made her the wonder of her 
own. The woman really had talents. She was 
mischievous, not insignificant. She would, in the 
mood, have won your pity for the severe hard- 
ships to which she, hard-working woman, was 
exposed, in spending double her husband’s income; 
and she certainly believed herself entitled to uni- 
versal sympathy and admiration, for the magna- 
nimity and spirit with which she bore up under 
the poe ee fatigue of rounds of engagements, 
with the third-rate great people, to whom revers- 
ing the common rule, she made her way by auda- 
city, and afterwards held her place by obsequious- 
ness. 

We shall meet again.—In the meantime, the 
porter’s load of works on education, which she 
unhesitatingly ordered to our lane from a fashion- 
able bookseller’s shop, was the accidental means 
of turning my thoughts into the channel she had 
indicated. My friends will not believe me so sim- 
ple, nor yet so very humble. as to have exposed 
in her drawing-room the precious ideas on female 
education of “that clever, odd creature, Richard 
Taylor; the particular friend of B——, and of 
C—.” Insuch circles, a literary man, as they 
called me, like a suspicious bill, always, I have re- 
marked, requires, at least, twoindorsers. I could 
not expose my precious parcel of ideas to the ri- 
dicule of being paraded for three days among the 
other show-boards of Mrs. Pantague’s drawing- 
room—to be afterwards overlaid by its rubbish of 
fashionable novels. vulgar caricatures, and taw- 


in the smallest degree influenced in my studies|dry trinketry. I did, however, admire the idea, 


ty the imperial ordinance of the dashing dame 
o my brother’s broker, who laid her commands 
won me “‘to throw my ideas together on female 


ucation, as she certainly did mean, if possible,|and having returned Mrs. Pant 


not an uncommon one among ladies, of forming 
character in a season like an asparagus bed,—but 
that, I believe, takes several successive seasons; 
ue’s books, I got 


lo retire to the Isle of Wight, or some quiet wa-|a Rousseau and Miss Edgeworth of my own; and 





ering place, say Worthing—to take Miss Edge- 


while Mrs. Hannah More was writing for the 
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benefit of her Princess, Mr. Richard Taylor was 
cogitating less anxiously for the good of his own 
equally beloved one. 

Chance sent mine something better than a 
mitred tutor; since Mary Anne’s empire was, |] 
hoped, to be over a few devoted hearts, and many 
affectionate and attached ones. 

1 never saw, save at the interview when she 
was bequeathed to my friendship, the Se@ur Agathe 
—the exiled nun, the sister of my old friend, the 
refugee Abbe La Martine.—Blessings on the 
French tongue!—and on my own imperfect know- 
ledge of it—for many a happy hour it has provided 
for me during my metropolitan pilgrimage!— 
Many years before this time an act of common 
civility, or of common humanity to a foreigner in 
distress, gained tor me, owing solely to my slight 
knowledge of French, the friendship of the good 
Abbe. [had afterwards been able to procure him 
some teaching in the city. It was in vain that I 
attempted to dissuade him from joining in the 
mad expedition to Quiberon Bay. He devoted 
himself to destruction with his eyes open; for 
Agathe sanctioned, blessed the enterprise. 

I shall never upbraid myself for the vulgarity 
of those associations which made me feel shocked 
when I first saw the sister of my friend. But one 
always imagines a nun beautiful, and, at least, 

not very old. She was very old, very small, very 
pale—of a figure originally slight, and now almost 
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‘rom being Mary Anne’s god-father, and the gen. 
teelest of David’s personal friends, as that m 
friend Harvey was exhibiting symptoms of being 
more than usually sensible of the drawing-room 
smoking. 

| The curiosity of childhood, and the sense of the 
marvellous and mysterious, soon led my god- 
daughter to slip up the stairs stealthily, and 
scratch at the yielding door of Sister Agathe’s 
garret. The sweetly modulated voice, the win- 
ning smile, and natural courtesy of the nup 
captivated the opening affections of Mary Anne. 
who ran to her on every opportunity, caught her 
language and her manner, and gradually became 
what the solitary religieuse must have felt, even 
sinfully dear. 

Mary Anne’s first trials—and I have no doubt 
but they were most grievous ones to a girl of her 
sensibility—arose from the prejudices of her mo- 
ther, and her rudeness to this poor nun. Mrs, 
Moir, though partly sensible of the advantages 
the little girl derived from the instructions of 
Agathe, grudged the over-payment of the child’s 
‘vehement and even passionate affection for the 
nun. Poor Mary Anne! It was even thus early 
her misfortune to love too thoughtlessly, and too 
iwell, and to suffer for it. 

Mrs. Moir would, as she told me, have grudged 
nothing in reason by the month, or quarter, or 
‘lesson, for the child’s education: she could, thank 


etherealized, by rigorous fasts, and the rigid ex-|God! pay in money; but no Frenchwoman should 
ercise of her rule of devotion. Republican as I\dare to steal her daughter’s atlections from her. 
am sometimes accused of being, I could not help|Sister Agathe had often, before this, secretly 
venerating the exalted sentiment of loyalty and| mingled her teare with those of her aflectionate 

iety which animated those heavenly-minded pupil, and long before she could summon resolu- 

eings—catholics, bigots, infatuated royalists as|tion to acquaint me that her duty required that 
they were. Why is it that the shrine of the False|she should leave this house, again to go forth 
Oracles so often allures the purest and most fer-|jamong strangers and heretics. This she did not 





vent worshippers? 

I shall never forget the figure of the aged nun, 
bending to receive trom her brother, who was 
many years younger than herself, the priestly 
benediction; or the Jook of almost inspiration wit 
which, without one tear, or a faltering accent, 
she sent him, the servant of the Cross, forth in 
the strength of the Cross, to battle for his Prince 
with the Sword. I could have envied, while 

itied, her enthusiasm; and, as it was, [ peevish- 
y thought, When will the cause of MANKIND in- 
spire women with kindred sentiments? Is hero- 
worship the natural destiny of man till it degene- 
rate into doting superstition like this, which still 
throws illusion around the degenerate, grovelling, 
and sensual race of St. Louis? 

We never learned how La Martine fell. He 

rished in some obscure mountain skirmish in 

a Vendee. 

Long alter this event it required all my address 
and influence to prevail with Mrs. Moir to allow 
Sister Agathe the miserable shelter of one of her 
attics, though at afair stipend. She, the gentlest 
and most benevolent of God’s creatures, was dis- 
liked as a Frenchwoman—and, moreover, an old 
Frenchwoman—(Mrs. Moir had never before 
seen an old specimen)—as a Papist, a nun, and an 
odd sort of a body, who saw no one; never quitted 
her chamber; wore a strange black garb; and 
F a miserable living by weaving cushion- 

e.* That I carried the point, was not so much 


“Trish P. 
of this delicate commodity to ladies, and families of 


and myself became disinterested agents for the 
1s 
inferior degree. My fair customers lay among the better’ 








strange female propensities. 


say. She blamed no one. It was Irish Peg’s 
scolding accost at the head of the lane, and Mary 
Anne’s tear-stained face, that first acquainted me 
with this odious domestic persecution. Peg, a 
generous Tipperary vixen, tor randy, as David 
called her) and a true Cathohie, was the thorough- 
going friend of the friendless nun, not the less, 
perhaps, that she cordially detested Mrs. Moir, 


ljand did not understand a word of French. 


My expostulary conversation with the worthy 
lady of David, showed me English prejudice, as 
it existed in female bosoms in the last generation, 
in all its narrowness and rankness. Ona patient 
cross-examination. I found that Agathe’s only 
faults were the black garb and close coif-veil of 
her order; untidiness (sometimes) implied by cer- 
tain spots on her floor, which were a dreadfu 
affliction to Mrs. Moir’s fidgety neatness; and, 
above all, the occasional visits of Irish Peg. 
the Irish woman could have ascended by wings, 
she might at first have been forgiven, but her 
steps necessarily fell on the stair’s-carpet; and 
though the poor orange-woman, in reverence of 
English niceness, sometimes actually stole up 
stairs in what she called her “vamps,” that was 
no excuse; since it was correctly imagined that 


orders, whose rapacity for a bargain, knowing how my 
wares came, often enraged and disgusted me. Peg's cue 
tomers lay among small green-grocers, pot-housekeepers 
wives, and hucksters driving a brisk trade; who, if they 
coveted a bit of real Wallenchines, never grudged to pay 
freely and even generously for it. I must make a chapter 
of my lace trade, It brought me in contact with maby 
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she had no good tale to rehearse at the end of 
her journey, though one of which, haply, the nun 
comprehended not a word. The humour of the 
landlady fell somewhat, when L calmly pointed 
out to her the injury she was inflicting on her 
child; but it rose again when I fairly acquainted 
her that the aged sister of my dear friend, La 
Martine, should remain the inmate of no house 
where she was not treated with every respect. 
This was pushing matters to an extreme on 
which the lady had not counted. 

“Let her go”—she exclaimed, with the hyena- 


Had it not been to oblige you, Sir—” But Mary 
Anne, a silent and most anxious listener, started 
from her stool, crying— 

“And if Agathe go, then Mary Anne goes!” 
And the child burst into tears. ‘This sally, ina 
creature so gentle and docile, and the still more 
generous feeling it expressed, provoked the mo- 
ther, who violently and repeatedly struck her 
child before 1 could interfere. 1 could have 
knocked the woman down, had I not been better 
engaged in shielding within my arms my dear 
little god-daughter, whom I kissed, and pressed 
tomy heartas if for the first time, and have loved 
ever since with a new love, the sudden growth 
of that moment; a passion which I may say rivals 
in tenderness, and has exceeded in anxiety, the 
paternal affection of old David himself. 

I was but too happy to restore the general 
-_— on terms rather favourable, at last, for 





the other contracting party kept faith—which she 
didnot. It isa trait of my countrywoman, who 
was too English, too proud, and, according to her| 
light, too honest to accept of gratuitous service| 
from the despised poor, that on this Friday, and) 







j sitting within the muslin screen, and the embow- 
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ering mignonette, singing, and tossing about her 
lace-bobbins with the indescribable petillante air 
ofa French girl, and anon stopping to nod or kiss 
her hand to ‘le bon, petit Monsieur Taylor,” 
while, retiring from view, the nun kept fondly 
brushing out those luxuriant golden tresses, dis- 
turbed from their now usual conventual neatness 
of arrangement by the tempestuous day we had 
passed: and over her attenuated form towered 
the broad face and broad grins of Peg Plunkett, 
come openly to sing T'’e Deum for Mrs. Moir’s 


laugh of malignant feelings—‘ a blest riddance. |deleat. 


I could not conclude my first chapter more hap- 
pily than with this view of the three leading fe- 
male characters of our Jane; and while the evil 
influences. that were darkening around my god- 
daughter were still but faintly shadowed. 

[ T'0 be continued.} 


From the same. 
SCOTTISH DISCREETNESS. 


Wuartever qualities may be denied, or grudg- 
ingly allowed to our nation, no one disputes our 
eminent, if not exclusive possession of discreet- 
ness, by which the discretion of the English is 
never meant—and the Irish have nothing in either 
kind. The gualities we have in common with 


ary Anne and her amiabie Bonne; that is, ifjother nations, though we are allowed to possess 


a larger share, are courage, fidelity, temperance, 
prudence, and (questionable?) hospitality. Ofdis- 
creetness we have the monopoly, though our 
neighbours will scarcely permit this pervading 
quality a place among the positive virtues. 


many future days, she commissioned her daugh-| writer, whose name we cannot give, deals with it 
ter, who, at ten years old, had ten times herjand our national character with, upon the whole, 
sense, and a thousand times her delicacy, tocarry|tolerable fairness and liberality. Our discreet- 
to the thin etherealized French recluse a huge|ness, according to him, is a very complex and 
slice of plum pudding! Mary Anné either swal-jheterogeneous quality, “It is extended generally 


lowed as much as she could herself, or dexterous- 
ly conveyed such rations to Irish Peg,—too deli- 
cate to expose her mother, or, as she imagined, 
to affront her tutoress, whose refusal of such 
gifts, however polite, would have mortally offend- 
ed the insular power. Iam afraid that these lit- 
tle concealments, practised for the most amiable 
purpose, laid the foundation of future evil in the 
naturally ingenuous mind of my god-daughter. 
But before this.went too far she had lost the be- 
loved and revered friend of her infancy. Let me 
recall them on this evening of the general pacifi- 
cation. It forms an era in the history of our 
Princess. 

The window of my second-floor bed-chamber, | 
and the window of Sister AcaTrue’s attic stood at} 
right angles; for nurse Wilks’s is a stately three- 
storied pile. Lovers might have held intercourse 
and friends with long arms might have shaken 
hands across the angle of nine or tenfeet. When 
I wished at any time to have a lattice conference 
with my Princess, I had only to draw up my case- 
ment. For the first twelve years of her life, 
Mary Anne, if within sight or ear-shot, ever 
obeyed the signal. On this sunshiny evening— 
sunshine after storm in heaven and in our lane— 
up went my casement to catch the breeze from 
the unseen river, and up sprang Sister Agathe’s.| 











revealed! The happy little maid, now all smiles, | 
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over the whole Scottish character,—not merely 
for the purpose of using prosperity with modera- 
tion, or of observing secrecy with fidelity, but for 
many other ends of national convenience. 

‘‘A man is recommended as a lover, because he 
is ‘a discreet lad. Now it is not in order that the 
Caledonian lassie should trust him o’er muckle, 
or abandon herself beyond the bounds of prudence 
to him—tfor she too is a discreet lass—but because 
a discreet lad will be a discreet husband, and take 
good care of the main chance. He will also use 
discretion in everything connected with their mu- 
tualinterests. However they may difler at home, 
he will be discreet enough not to let the report go 
abroad. If he err for a moment, he will be too 
discreet to Jet his wife know it; and ‘what the 
eyes don’t see, the heart cannot grieve at; or, as 
the Italian says, ‘Peccato velato e mezzo perdo- 
nato,’ 

Sandy and Sandy’s wife are liable to frailties; 
but they are aye o’er discreet to trouble their 
neighbours aboot it. Generally they are good do- 
mestics and excellent matrimonial characters: and 
when they are not so, why they ‘make believe,’ 
as the children say. 

Again, the Caledonian loves the bottle in mo- 
deration, and would give and take good cheer if 
in his power: but he is too discreet to be caught 


What could be prettier than the home picture it|in scrapes like English or Irish ruffians and rakes 


‘of x om He slips awa, aye discreetly; and 
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never quarrels about paying the reckoning, as Pat 
indiscreetly does. He’s too well-bred to dispute 
about treating, too discreet to outrun the consta- 
ble, and too cautious to let the constable outrun 
him. He is too moderate to be a laughing-stock 
in his cups, and too honest to pay the reckoning 
‘with a sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green,’ 
which is sometimes said to be Pat’s way of elub- 
bing for the bill. 

The word discreet, again, applies even to his 
loyalty: tor he is too discreet to expose the honour 
of his country, go where he will; he would not af: 
front auld Caledonia, nor atiront himself for “a? 
the warld.”) The laugh seldom goes against 
Sandy, or, it it does, it is when he finds his inter- 
estor humour in the thing. The West Briton, 
the Cambrian, the country bumpkin, let out their 
ignorance, and make their blunders in town; but 

it Sandy let out his seeming ignorance, it is to the 
best advantage. 

Sandy’s love for his country often keeps him 
dumb, for fear of bringing discredit on his native 
toon and his native tongues but he makes up tor 
his silence and reserve by keen observation and 
by diligent listening, both of which he turns to his 
ownaccount infuture, and to the honour and bene- 
fit of his natale solum. In praising, he is no nig- 
gard, for there he runs no risk: but incondemning, 
in innovating, in rallying he is very prudent.” In 
advice he is cautious also, for there great discre- 
tion is necessary; and a discreet body never gives 
gratuitous advice—never ventures on this most 
slippery ground, without being sure of receiving 
the meed of praise, or the remuneration of service. 

The Caledonian is seldom satirical, because he 
is too steady and discreet to be mercurial; he has 
more @’ plomb than many, and he has good sense 
to know that ‘‘a wit’s a feather.” He has judg- 
ment enough to be aware that a wag has few 
friends, and perhaps deserves but few; for he 
spares neither friend nor {ée in his rage for play- 
ing upon his companions—in his ambition of eclips- 
ing his fellow-men. 

The discretion of Sandy aye leads him to feel 
his way ere he broach a new opinion—ere he ven- 
tures ona subject which may be hazardous ina 
general mixed company. So cautious, so cool, so 
quiet is the Caledonian in leading, so modest in 
remark, that it is alleged a Scotsman who once 
saw ahouse on fire, only ventured to say, ‘I strong- 
ly suspeck’ something combustible about the dwell- 
ing! If aman in company commit himself, so as 
to talk like a maniac, and to deliver sentiments 
offensive to allaround, Sandy would ‘strongly sus- 
peck’ that the gentleman was in a mistake. 

This discreetness (as he sometimes calls it) 
does not proceed trom timidity, but from circum- 
spection; for, to be taken by surprise is what a 
good General always avoids; and although his 
heart and hand are as firm and as kind as any 
man’s, you must give the countersign before he 
open either, and, when applied to, ‘he will take a 
thought,’ before he answer you; and, as the Scot 
is gilted with second-sight, another man’s second- 
thought becomes twice two—his fourth reflection. 

Seldom or never is Sandy severe at the expense 
of a countryman, more for fear of libelling old 
Scotland than of affronting the man. To turna 
Scot into ridicule is coming too near home: it 
might, by a ricochet, and by a recoiling action, 
light upon himself. Nay more, he honestly dis- 


likes the measure, and feels for his country bro- 
ther as for himselt. 


Scollish Discreetness. 





vein of humour run that way—when thertide is go 
istrong that he cannot stem it so as to keep a bro- 
ther above water, he will, which, by-the-by, is 
very amiable, very cunningly take the Caledonian 
in his own hands, for fear he should be morerough- 
ly used by a stranger. 

| A Scottish recruit once joined the army at Bom- 
bay; and, when we say a Scottish recruit, we 
|mean agreen-horn ofan officer. He was troubled 
lwith a cutaneous distemper, of what nature mat- 
lters not; and (as he had heard of the thing in 
lIndia) he complained of the prickly heat. The 
[Engelish and Irish officers laughed; and the sur- 
'geon looked quizzing-like. Sandy M‘Gregor, an 
loflicer of rank present, had a feeling for the young 
man, (who alterwards turned out a most valeaie 
oflicer,) and he was apprehensive lest he should 
be too much played upon by the young ones. He 
therefore took the joke upon himself, and took his 
‘countryman in his own hands, in order to turn off 
jall national reflections. ‘I strongly suspect,’ said 
the veteran, ‘that you brought that heat a’ the 
|way from Speyside; but young lads are aye sleep- 
ing in strange beds instead of keeping discreet 
at hame.’ ‘This wascompletely averting the shal 
of ridicule; and every one was disappointed, ex- 
cept the recruit, who received a favour and a use- 
ful lesson at the same time.” 


From Tail’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


WEST COUNTRY EXCLUSIVES. 

Wirt Prince Muskwa Puckler, and other tra- 
vellers of like note, we hold it a mistake to ima- 
gine that Erclusivism,—or the principle of keep- 
ing others without a certain pale, and boasting of 
being within ourselves, while we scramble for it, 
—is to be found only in what is termed Fashiona- 
ble Life, and among persons of high station. The 
E.rclusives, properly so called —those who enjoy 
the privilege of dancing in Willis’s Rooms, and 
dining and gaming at Crockford’s, or the more se- 
lect clubs,—form, alter all, but the inner circle of 
aconcentric series, which, somewhat like chain- 
mail, link within or approaching link, covers the 
entire surface of British society, save the few dark 
depths unpenetrated by the feeblest ray of the sun 
of Fashion. The proper order of Metropolitan 
Exclusives we accordingly hold to be merely the 
sun of a system continually revolving with and 
around that central sphere. -‘‘Human nature is 
every where the same,” say the sages. It is but 
a difference in mode which exists between the 
Countess of G——, snatching a crow-quill from 
a golden standish, and, by concurrence of the 
patroness, remorselessly dashing off the sentence 
of exclusion which dooms to disappointment and 
despair the Honourable Mrs. H—— and her fair 
debutante of the season, and Maggy Mucklebacket, 
who, having attained the respectability of dealing 
in haddocks and flounders, in the amplitude of her 
yellow petticoats looks disdain on draggle-tailed 
Nanse Prawns, who, she contemptuously ob- 
serves, in passing, ‘“willnever get aboon the mus- 
sel line. Property is, as in the latter case, one 
element of Exclusivism, though it is often the least 
essential one. 

The aristocratic Exclusives certainly possess 
some advantages over the less prominent species 


However, when he sees the |of the Order. They have a better marked line of 
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demarcation, and a narrower frontier to defend, , Exclusivism. Spaceisan important clement. A 
warded, too, by many artificial bulwarks, un-/man who has made his fortune by sugar and rum 
nown in the open es pee or poe levels od eg ene has many fewer obstacles to contend 
iety. Inprovincial situations, and even insuch! with than an equally rich distiller or suear-refine 
ce Bath, York, and Edinburgh, the defences |at home. The ron ie is por rg "Wskers in 
are, from natural and obvious causes, far Jess this, as in every other condition of human aflairs, 
impregnable an in rr. Again, in oo oo the ae pe of = clusivism. Mt ean act 
localities Where there is a clars of gentry and)with force and entire independence only where 
another of ae ag peeps, ie oo - the people pp an we in pti ox poet 
caste Immediately below breaking t irough 1 1€ | ence t 1¢ London arristers, as a body, exclude 
out-works, and cither sapping and mining or for-|the inferior order of attorneys; while in Dublin 
cing their way forward, is net nearly so great as|and Edinburgh, the counsellors and solicitors, the 
in such places as Birmingham, Liverpool, and|advocates and W.S.s, take their toddy together 
Glasgow, where the professional section is closely jon pretty familiar and equal terms, agreeing only 
dependent upon the commercial division; and to keep out, to exclude, the tradesmen and shop- 
where there are few or no gentry. But this is|keepers. Professional Exclusivism admits of'some 
again counterbalanced by the great traflickers and few exceptions in favour of commerce. A man 
manufacturers of the trading towns, keeping oud who deals in bank notes and bills—who keeps a 
the amaller fry of dealers and tradesmen. heed named shop, in short—however aes by the 
The Central Exclusives,—those whose head- higher aristocracy, is always held as an equal by 
quarters . in the yo we peanens Saeanes oe omen of the a ate gaan: era 
mense advantage over all provincialists, from the military order may frequently question his 
acting in combination and as one compact alert claims. There are two remarkable exceptions 
hody, whose decision is law, and whose. laws are allowed among traffickers. Thore who deal in 
like those of the Medes and Persians. . The Cen-| wines and in books, if not quite in rank, come next 
tral Exclusives—those of Almacks and the Clubs|in order to the professional Exelusives of the 
—form, in fact, the best organized Union in the jlearned faculties, and are freely admitted into 
three kingdoms. ; their society, particularly if they game and give 
But if it be a mistake to believe that Exclu-\dinners. Gentlemen farmers formed another ex- 
sivism is confined to a small section among the |¢eption during the era of war-prices and yeomanry 
higher ranks, it is equally so i. oo Sgn pone Nanay get me while are, butchers, oo mp eg ~sl 
relusives are a new sect, though, we confess, |berdashers, &c. &c. &c., cannot arise even by the 
they have of late become more active, and promi- aid of great wealth and Eequireship, or absolute 
nent, from having been compelled to stand to their |retirement from business. ‘They may purchase 
guns by the incessant inroad of the millionaires, estates, and become squires, and marry women 
and other poachers and unqualified persons. We \‘‘of condition;” but the way in which their money 
I 1 LION, ; 
have no doubt that the body may be traced to the was acquired must exclude at least that genera- 
Conquest, when the Norman L.vclusives banish- jon. Their gold smells of the shop. o 
ed the Saxon pretenders. We see them distinctly; The whist-table and reading-room Exclusives 
acting in concert ever after the Restoration; and {of such small places as Lichfield or Huntingdon, 
inthe reign of George II., we find from the let-|Dumfries or Inverness, are often compelled to 
ters of Horace Walpole, (a choice member of the|give way, on account of their limited numbers, 
society,) and other great authorities, that they |though no exclusives whatever are more zcalous 
were formally incorporated. Then was laid the!and clamorous in defending the barriers, than 
foundations of Almack’s wee and then we first |those of small towns blessed with a “rentecl so- 
perceive the origin of high play in the private ciety.” In such localities, the fantastic tricks of 
apartments of the fair leaders of the Exclusives. |this Proteus principle, become most amusing, 
Of the Exelusives of the higher caste, we have|—the admission of the curate, and the exclusion 
had quite enough for some years, in their oracles, \of the schoolmaster; the welcome to the poor sur- 
. 7 j . ’ * . . “A 
the fashionable novels. ‘The minor Exclusives, |geon, and the denial to the rich apothecary; the 
—those of the infinite gradations of the middle jall-hail to the gay half-pay officer, and the rebutt 
rank, who occupy the smaller towns, and the gen- to the smart haberdasher,—beget exquisite scenes; 
teel villages, are more fertile and amusing, as well especially when the interest is complicated by the 
el villages, ar { iz, ) : . - 
asa more novel subject of study. apothecary having married the niece of the rector, 
Into the _— central class there is clearly — haberdasher being betrothed to the sister 
forcing way, though the entrance may sometimes of the surgeon. 
be yielded to immense wealth, and to brilliant) In brief, we hold that this country is as nn 
talent, it found in foreign artists capable of adroit)studded with Exclusive circles, as is the sky with 
flattery; but in such small places as Bath, military |stars in a frosty night; and that the only difler- 
and professional Exclusives, and those of the in-\ence between them—magnitude and lustre—is fre- 
ferior gentry, will often be seen to approach and jquently delusive. ; 
amalgamate; though even there the ‘‘monied in-| It would be an endlees task to examine how the 
terest” is not permitted to intrude too far, at least|cireumfluent, and converging bodies of Exclusives 
not en masse, upon the military and aristocratic|aflect each other. Their broad distinctions we 
order. Exceptions which may be noted every have pointed out. But thousands of minute rami- 
day, rather confirm than disprove the general rule. {fications are to be traced, Thus the pretensions 
Temporary vggue will carry a man forward, and|to Exclusivism are locally affected by the town, 
in some localities a blue or red ribbon, and in others|street, dwelling, and the floor thereof, occupied 
an alderman’s chain, will at once invest the fortu-|by an_ aspirant. The pew in church, in which a 
nate wearer with the Brahminical string, and en-|fair Exclusive ina small town may sit, becomes 
title him to the privileges of the highest caste injrelatively as important as the box of an Exclusive 
his immediate neighbourhood. _ is dutchess in the Opera-House. Good birth, added 
Many minor considerationsaftect the principle of!to the wealth of Craesus, would not, at this day, 
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sustain for one season the pretensions ofafashiona-,;one generation will not wash away, that their 
ble family who lived in the Canongate, or Cow-|wives were milliners,—young women who, in- 
gate, though here resided the court, the nobility, stead of remaining idle, useless, and helpless 
and gentry of Scotland—and though the mansions!creatures, burdens upon their relatives and ¢o- 
are the same, and the breath of Heaven smells as|ciety, actually exercised their organs of construe. 
wooingly as ever. The Exclusives of Russell! tiveness upon gauze and ribbons, to maintain their 
Square are, in their rule, quite as rigid against|personal independence and dignity. The bio- 
the denizens of Thames Street, as are the more graphers of Mrs. Siddons think it necessary to 
brilliant society of Grosvenor Square.* vindicate her memory from the alarming charge 
Evclusiveness, though not a more firmly esta- of having been, fora short time, a servant ina 
blished principle among women than men, is cer-|quiet gentleman’s family ,—the disgrace of smooth- 
tainly more active in tts demonstrations among ing linen or scrubbing tables being, toa lovely 
the sex. The status of the wife is, as in all other young female, so much greater, it would appear, 
cases, fixed by the rank of the husband; but there than the danger and degradation of the exposed 
are many peculiarities influenced by the present condition ofa strolling player,—it being, no doubt, 
condition of women in Britain. Thus, the daugh-\so much more difficult to preserve the innate deli- 
ter of the poor professicnal man or military officer,'cacy and propriety of the female character in the 
starving in gentility, looks with scorn, not only |kitchen than upon the village stage, where her 
upon the child of the wealthy tradesman, but upon airs and graces, her doublet and hose, and bare 
every young woman of her own rank, who, inj}boszom, may be exposed with impunity to every 
similar circumstances with herseif, ventures to bumpkin who can muster a shilling. 
turn her acquirements toany useful purpose. The) ‘These caprices and anomalies of the principle 
son ofa poor gentleman may, without degradation, | of Exclusivism have led us far away from the 
become a tutor, or physician, or clergyman; but article which suggested the above observations— 
if his daughter should condescend to become aja sketch, before us, namely, of Exclusivism as it 
overness or music teacher, she inevitably for-|exists among the minor orders of the middle class, 
eits caste. She may with impunity, sink into a/and as itis modified by their peculiar social con- 
dependent or a toad-eater, or exhibit her beauty dition. Many of our readers will be better able to 
and talents upon the public stage; but, as a teach-' judgeofthe truth of the portraiture than ourselves, 
er of her own sex, she may be respected, but! though we consider it a faithful resemblance, even 
yet she is degraded. To earn her bread by other! where the likeness is but faintly expressed. 
modes of female industry is yet worse. It isa) 
cause of reproach to Southey and Coleridge, which ininaiaialin 


* No one can have lived long in this world, without see- " 
ing many amusing, and even ludicrous instances of the| About the year of trade, 1806, Mr, Mark Luke 
working of this mischievous spirit. ‘To pass minor ones, we! Was considered one of the most thriving grocers 
have seen a whole splendid quarter in a city consigned for) 10 all Glasgow. He had been many years in busi- 
a time to desertion, and ultimately to degradation, because; ness, and was all but set down by the ladies of his 
arich dealer in gin had bought a palace there. The gin| neighbourhood as a confirmed bachelor, when the 
was an objectionable article certainly, but there would, we| rumour was suddenly revived, that he only waited 
fear, have been no exception even for mild, innocent milk, the expiration of a six months of mourning, to ob- 
or useful shoes. Some years back, one of those many abor-| tain the hand of Miss Barbara Peaston, who had 
proud, provincial city, had ‘an amusing result. Card, and|"eiected him some ten years before, as neither 

4 al city, had an : sing result. 4 Biome mand oat oa nr >t ¢ . alli 
Shasieg amemblies were projected, upon the footing of the! free I, nor yet or a able in vo y aap 
society of Almacks!—the admissions to be granted, in the! 4 !@ Mourning was in honour of an aunt by whom 
same manner, by a tribunal of patronesses. The wife of an the young lady had been brought up, and whose 
attorney or W.S. of “no family,” had, of course, no preten- heiress she was declared. Her fortune of £700 
sions, in her own person, to act as one of the Lady patro-| Would have been ‘‘a good something” to Mr. Mark 
nesses; but it was alleged, that through her influence with; Luke in former years; now his might almost be 
her daughter, whose claim from marriage with a small high-| called a love-match, though the lady, besides her 
land laird conferred a qualification for office, she interfered actual tocher, had considerable expectation from a 
with all claims, and settled them as she pleased, one dis- brother, who, like many of his compatriots had 
sentient lady being sufficient to exclude any claimant from) gone to the West Indies to make a fortune, and 
ee on on nee ams em < that done, to die as fast as possible, and, Jeaveit 

ad were the wife, and, consequently, the daughters of a! rages ie a res eis, Sgt 
medical practitioner, who was, at the same ion man of} &° his weeping relatives. ‘rue he was young, 
and might marry, which his sister was indeed con- 


family, and a Professor in the University of the town.) - : 
he misfortune of the exelnded family was, that their head| tinually hoping he would, though she never serious- 


practised that branch of his profession cultivated by Dr. Slop;! ly doubted the other conclusion of his history; @ 
and no Howdie's wife, as his lady was politely designated,|course so common, that in looking around upon 
could be admitted into the Northern Almacks!—that washer female acquaintance with legacies, it seem 

z. The case naturally created a great sensation, particu-jonly the ordinary and proper course of nature. 
arly in the female and fashionable world. Each lady had|'T hus she possessed both fortune and expectations; 
her partisans; and the rejected candidate was so far suc-'and the Trongate had at last the satisfaction of 
yon by carry — some ~ appellate jurisdiction of} witnessing the consummation of’ the felicity of 
The memorials were, no doubt, properly weighed and con;| M4i88 Barbara Peaston and Mr. Mark Luke. 
sidered by that august tribunal, though the decision was gotl yo early “ge o'clock, one fine ome nee 
rid of by a blistering sidewind—a sheer south-easter;—the |; iss I enny Parlane, a particular friend of the 
decree being, that all the parties concerned—the wives and | >tide’s, arrived at the apartments of Miss Betty 
daughters of Writers to the Signet, Scotch Professors, and sogle, another intimate friend, to watch, from 
small Highland lairds—would be held equally alike inad-| the window, the chase roll off towards the Falls 
missable to Almacks! The decision, we believe, gave gene-| of Clyde, with the thrice-blest pair, on their wed- 
ral satisfaction. iding jaunt, 
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“Wedding-jaunt, indeed! as wise-like Mark had 
taid at home and looked after the shop,” said the 
former lady. ‘‘He’ll need all his orra: pennies to 
maintain the state of Miss Baby, or Pm far mis- 
taken.” i 

“Ye are not far wrang there, Mem; but as Mrs. 
Duncan Smith had a marriage-jaunt, how could 
Baby Peaston put ower with less? But the chaise 
islong of making its appearance. It’s a Tontine 
chaise—black and green. It went first up the 
street for the minister, and its a strucken hour 
since then, by my watch. What if there should 
have been another blow-up!” 

“So ye heard of the stramash about Mark want- 
ing to Love the power of her tocher?—the swine 
had near run through it. It was like to be dead 
split upon settlements—he! he! he! However. 
Baby had wit inher anger. Seeing better could 
not be, she came o’ will, and took simple Mark 
inher own hand: and I doubt not she'll make her 
jointure out just as well that way as by contract.” 

“Ay,a bride come to the years of discretion 
may be expected to act discreetly,—but surely 
something has hindered the ceremony.” 

“Tean’t think Baby is so much older than Mark. 
as they say,” rejoined Miss Bogle; (Baby was 
only ten years younger;) ‘‘though when I was not 
the height of that stool, I remember her a great 
firt at Mr. Skreecham’s singing school, in the 
Abbey Kirk, with my oldest sister, and as big and 
woman-like as she is this day.” 

“And that will be above thirty years ago,” re- 
turned the’other ina dry marked tone, dropping 
hereyes. “I warrant Baby a Dumbarton youth, 
any way, and that is well known to be six-and- 
thirty good,—however, that’s Mark’s business, 
not ours,—and, no doubt, she will have the more 
sense to manage him and his family:—but | can- 
not get over my surprise that so old a friend as 
you, Miss Bogle, were not invited to witness the 
ceremony. Ye have heard, no doubt, that the 
great Mrs. Duncan Smith—though there was 
sme kind of curtshying acyuaintance—refused to 
let her eldest lassie be best maiden at the bridal:— 
Mean and pitiful as it was of Baby Peaston to ask 
that small favour at her hand, it was as insolent 
of Madam Smith to refuse what never is refused. 
What does that woman think: herself, | wonder, 
that nothing in Glasgow is good enough for her? 
Ihad it from a sure hand that her remark was, 
Ifllet my daughter be bride’s-maid to a grocer’s 
wife, | suppose [ must next visit and be visited by 
the grocer. I will do no such thing; that sort of] 
people must be kept off from the first,—give them 
an inch, they'll take an ell. —But surely that’s the 
chaise now!” 

Both ladies once more started to their feet. It 
was undeniably the Tontine chaise, which whirled 
past as if conscious of the high destinies it con- 


tained. 

“Mr. Luke! Mr. Luke!” cried the bride; “do 
not, I beseech you, look the way of Miss Bogle’s, 
there’s Penny Parlane’s grey eyne, I’msure, glow- 
ering ower the blind to spy ferlies.” 

And she jerked forward her head that the un- 
seen ladies might have a satisfactory view of her 
white satin hat and its snowy “swaling” plumes; 
and then. passed rapidly away to that memorable 
fxamination of the Hamilton House Picture Gal- 
ry, which enabled Mrs. Mark Luke to descant 
the Fine Arts for fifteen years afterwards, and 
usband to wonder at her astonishing me- 
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“A white satin hat and ostrich feathers! ex- 
claimed Miss Parlane,—throwing herself back on 
her chair,—‘‘useful, sensible head-dress, for Mark 
Luke’s wife!—will she go behind the counter w? 
them? or have the face to put her foot within the 
Kirk of St. John’s decked out in that style, not 
eight months’ after her aunty’s burial?” 

The ladies now proceeded seriatim to the dis- 
cussion of the extravagant trousseau, or, as they 
called it, the Wedding Sou* of Mrs. Mark Luke. 
Some half dozen laced night-caps, in particular, 
made by a pattern furtively obtained from the 
laundress of Mrs. Duncan Smith, were enough of 
themselves to bring down a visible judgment upon 
the Trongate, and ruin upon the shop and trade 
of Mr. Mark Luke. 

The fair friends were among the very first to 
pay their compliments to the bride upon her re- 
turn from Cora Lynn, and afterwards to drink tea 
with her. Their joint report was, that he wasa 
wonderful kind brother that Bob Peaston in De- 
merara. Many a ring and silk gown he sent his 
sister of which the very moral had been seen in 
Mr. Trinkum’s window in Argvle Street, the day 
before. However, they daresaid, Mark could 
stand it; he had a capital business, and he would 
need it. ‘‘Baby had aye boded a silk gown, and 
she was likely to get a sleeve.” 

And here our ‘history, limited in space, may 
leave Mrs. Mark Luke for the next tenyears, dur- 
ing which, she continued to Jive and to dress as 
like the Smiths as possible,—that is to say, as ex- 
pensively and finely as ‘“‘cireumstances,” and 
Mark’s “peculiar temper,” and her own good 
sense permitted; for she was only relatively, not 
positively, either a fool or extravagant. In the 
meanwhile, Mr. Mark Luke had so extended his 
trade and prospered in all his shares, and stocks, 
and speculations, that he was considered a very 
wealthy man, not only for one in his way, but in 
any way. One of his wife’s miseries was, that 
she never could’ ascertain the amount of his for- 
tune. f 
Philosophers have said that human beings change 
completely in seven years; but in eight, though 
Mrs. Mark Luke was considerably a different wo- 
man, she was not become wholly new. In nine 
cases out of ten, wives are always genteeler than 
their husbands. Where the reverse holds, we 
have generally remarked, that that is an uncom- 
fortable household. Mr. Luke’s family followed 
the general rule. His lady always more ambi- 
tious, more refined, more everything, was at the 
end of ten years, become prodigiously more gen- 
teel, resol neither quite so goodlooking, nor half 
so good-humoured. The gradual process of re- 
finement had been carried on chiefly at the small 
watering-places which she frequented. The his- 
tory of these summer lodgings, and the society 
into which they threw Mrs. Mark Luke, had we 
time to pursue it, would show the several stages 
of the progress and polishing of manners among 
Exclusives in the West. There was, first, the 
bed-room at Gourock, where the neighbourhood 
was vulgar; next the parlour, with the bed thrust 
out of sight into a darkcloset, at Roseneath—de- 
cidedly the more genteel; next the airy lodging, 
of two or three apartments at Rothesay; and 
lastly—but we have not yet got to Largs. 

The most remarkable incidents of these years, 
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were the birth of Marjory Robina; a scandalous 
story about the purloining of a London-made ba- 
by’s frock, by an English servant of Mrs. Duncan 
Smith’s, the dismissal of the girl, and her recep- 
tion in the family of Mrs. Luke; and the death of 
her brother in St. Kitts, of a second attack of the 
yellow fever, without a will, prodigiously rich, no 
doubt of it, and his sister his only heir. His atiairs 
were, however, ‘ingreat confusion; and Mr. Mark 
Luke thought within himself that Mrs. Mark 
Luke assumed fully more consequence from the 
St. Kitts fortune, than was needful, until the as- 
sets were forthcoming; but she was not the less 
Mrs. Mark Luke, and the mother of Mysie, who 
was become, at five years old, the very apple of 
Mark’s eye. Her white cheeks powerfully en- 
forced her mother’s annual pleading for the air of 
Largs, instead of that of Glasgow, or even of 
Gourock, or Dunoon, or any other spot she had 
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jthough accustomed all her life to a suite, save for 
the society, the horrid society! She could not 
decide which class of the west country people was 
the worst:—the molasses and rum, or muslin and 


jtwist Magnificoes, who looked as if they despised 


Demerara fortunes of £.25,000, even when ad- 
ministered by the daughter of'an Edinburgh advo- 
cate—or the Glasgow and Paisley shopocracy, 
and small-fry manufacturers, who, every season 
rushed, in all their finery, down upon the sea coast 
and into the water, as if bit by mad dogs; jostling, 
elbowing, and galling the kibes of their betters, 
There was positively no enduring and no keeping 
them oll. 

In vain, indeed, had the Exclusives retreated, 
year after year, before the spreading shoals of 
the Huns, who, unlike the herrings which lead the 
bottle-nose whales and porpoises round the lochs 
and bays, are always by the great fish. From 
Roseneath the comme-il-faut squadron had been 





ever visited before, in quest of health. 
The Smiths had already been two years at! 


beaten back to Helensburgh. Hence they re- 










Largs, with several other genteel Glasgow fami-| treated, in good order, to Kothesay; but the ene- 
lies; and the old haunts were evidently falling|\my advanced by steam. Largs was no sanctuary; 
into comparative neglect and disrepute. Mr.| Arran itself no refuge at last; and still the spring 
Luke, as we have intimated, dearly loved little|note following that of the cuckoo, was, They 
Mysie; and the child being, as we have said, only|come!” “Jura would prove no hidingplace,”—so 
five years old, and not having yet discovered how} prophesied Mrs. Gengebre; and, if respectable 
essentially vulgar her father and his calling were,| people fled to St. Kilda itself, thither the ambi- 
loved him in return, without abatement of affec-| tious and restless candaille would bend their sails, 
tion, either on account of groceries, china, or|she was morally certain. 

crockery,—a profitable new branch he had com-| ‘But what the worse are we?” said Mr. Genge- 
menced, in spite of the angry pleading of his lady,|bre, for the fiftieth time. Mrs. Gengebre had one 
for whom it had obtained the cognomen of the) untailing argument. and but one, suited to her hus- 
Pigwife among the Smiths, and all the lodgers) band’s understanding, in the present reduced state 
and bathers in rank ‘‘above her.” Mark, more-| of colonial produce. 

over, loved a quiet life—quiet, but busy—grudging| ‘The worse, Mr. Gengebre! Do you not see 
even the few hours which his hebdomadal visit to| how these hordes enhance the price of every com- 
the coast, kept him out of the shop on a Monday|modity requisite ina family. Butter is a penny 
morning after the regular hour of opening. This|a pound dearer than last year; poultry ,—but there 
state of things brings us to the spring and hotjis, indeed, no buying it: to retain our plain, quiet 
summer of 1816;—saw Marka Bank Director in Or-|style of living and dressing in this neighbourhood, 
dinary, and Mrs. Mark Lukeand her daughter,and/is out of the question. In short, Mr. Gengebre, 








confidential maid-servant—she whostole the frock 
—set down in a lodging at Largs, and in hourly 
view of the ‘‘beautiful, lately finished Marine Villa 
of Haleyon Bank.” So it was described in the ad- 
vertisements, with its ‘splendid sea-views, and 
wellstocked garden; fruit-trees and bushes in full- 
bearing; three stall-stable, and gig-house; fitted 
up with hot and cold baths—catacomb wine cel- 
lar, and aconservatory finished to the glazing.” 
How often on rainy days did Mrs. Mark Luke sigh, 
and look; peruse that advertisementand sighagain! 

The proprietor and late occupier of Haleyon 
Bank, was a West Indian planter, who had gone 
to Demerara at eighteen, as a bouk-keeper, with- 
outa groat,and returned, at forty-five. half ruined 
by the fall of colonial produce, to build Haleyon 

ank. In his first fever of constructiveness, he 
had spared no pains to complete and accomplish 
the marine villa, at all points, as a permanent re- 
sidence for a man of fortune; but he calculated 
without his hostess, a mistake as dangerous as 
reckoning without the host. His best excuse was, 
that at this time he had no such woman with whom 
to reckon. Next summer, she was found in the 
person of a. young lady from Edinburgh, then on 
a visit in Ayrshire; and, in 1816, she had the plea- 
sure of withdrawing him toa more “eligible neigh- 
bourhood.” Halcyon Bank, though far from 
perfect as a residence,—for it had but one drawing- 
room, and that only twenty-four feet by nineteen, 


we cannot afford it.” 

Mr. Gengebre was much struck with the sud- 
den prudence of his wife. ‘It was not,” her fe- 
male cousin who came from Edinburgh to assist 
in the removal, said—‘‘it was no to be planted 
among such a set, that Anne Lennox had saeri- 
ficed her youth, beauty, and accomplishments to 
that yellow-brown elderly gentleman,—to be 
planted among ofl-sets of sugar canes and cotton 
stalks, far away from the refined and desirable s0- 
ciety to which she had always been accustomed.” 

The summer of 1816 witnessed, accordingly, one 
of those connected changes perpetually goig on 
in society. In that season Mr. and Mrs. Bethel 
set off from the Marine Parade, Brighton, fora 
tour and residence of some duration in Rhenish 
Germany; Mr. and Mrs. Winram, in the same 
week, left their villa at Inveresk, Musseivags, 
and arrived in due time in the Marine Parade, 
Brighton; and the proprietors of Halcyon Bank 
were so fortunate as to obtain that ‘‘capital mar 
sion,” which the Winrams had deserted, in the 
face of ten other applicants. The changes did 
not stop here. James Howison, foreman to Wal 
kinshaws and Walkinshaw, Glasgow, entered the 
small house lately inhabited by Mr. Robert Furni- 
shins, tailor; who took possession, at Whitsut 
day, of, “that comfortable, airy, roomy, first-fat, 
consisting of dining-room, parlour, three 
rooms, cellar in the area, and right to the com- 








—would have been endurable to Mrs. Gengebre, 





mon green,—the whole as lately occupied by Mark 
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Luke, Esquire!” Though Mrs. Mark Luke; ‘You would be a good girl and learn your First 
thought it was taking a great liberty to harl their| Book well, it papa would take you to live in that 
ame through the papers in connexion with a| braw, bonny house, Mysie, dear?” said sly Mrs. 
fat in the Trongate, these was consolation in the} Mark Luke, who, years afterwards, wont to re- 
‘Esquire. Meanwhile, our chain is not completed) mark that, from the first sight of the ticket, it was 








in all its links; for Mrs. Mark Luke had not yet 
attained the now tenantless terrestrial Paradise 
of Haleyon Bank, the ultimate point of her in- 
habitive ambition,—but she had taken up a posi- 
tion, sat down in tront of it, and, in military phrase, 
masked it. Mr. Mark Luke had been contented, 
o his frugal wife’s suggestion, of saving a half- 
year’s rent, to pack away his furniture in his ware- 
house; and Mrs. Mark Luke vowed in her secret 
heart that she should never return to Glasgow 
toless than a square, or, at all events, a street- 
joor and *‘a house within itself.” 

What were the motives and consequences of 
theseconnected movements? Mr.and Mrs. Bethe! 
awthat thev must retrench; but carrying Lon- 
don and Brighton habits along with them, they 
also found that retrenchment was not so easy of 
xcomplishment, evenin cheap Rhenish Germany, 
-and were discontented, as a matter of course. 
The Winrams had gone to Brighton, to be “more 
inthe way of their friends,”—that is, of those who 
could help them to appointments for their sons, 
ad establishments for their daughters,—and 
found themselves as much out of the way of such 
friendsas ever. The mistress of Haleyon Bank 
was sgtisfied for a time, as she “had got back to 
the world.” But the tailor was charmed wiih co 
capital a situation for business; and the large 
mall family of the Walkinshaws’ foreman were 
really transported with the additional elbow-room. 
of one more closet for two more children and a 
wie’s mother. They thoroughly enjoyed their 
removal and new situation. 

Fora time our heroine, Mrs. Mark Luke, was 
wlerably satisfied with looking at the ticket among 
the hollies of Haleyon Bank, and wondering when 
hat St. Kitt’s attorney would make such a remit- 
ance as might enable her to lay the subject before 
Mark with effect. The first Sunday he came 
down she led him that way, as they took their 
evening walk en famille. The peas they had at 
liner were bought from the person who had 
charge of the house,—‘‘Not a worm in them,” 
Mrs. Mark Luke remarked; ‘“‘and the flowers 
were so fresh. How could that fine lady, Mrs. 
Gengebre, leave such a paradise!” 

“There’s a worm in every mortal thing, my 
oo,” moralized Mark; “Ye see Haleyon Ban 
ind its beauties could not content the craving! 
tart of Mrs. Gengebre, poor woman. 


‘Man never is, but always to be blest,—Baby.” 


“Huts, tuts, that’s true ina sense, Mr. Luke, 


borne in on her mind that she was to live in Hal- 
cyon Bank. It was somehow—she could not tell 
how—but so it was. The presentiment, in our 
opinion, denoted, at least, the foregone conclusion 
of worrying or concussing Mr. Mark Luke into 
the purchase of the marine villa. 

The nights of October now looked rousingly in 
the illuminated Trongate. The apothecary’s 
windows flamed ruby, emerald, and sapphire; Mr. 
Furnishin’s work-shop, with three windows, look- 
ed like one huge gas-lamp, and Mrs. Mark Luke, 
in the early part of the month, obtained a town 
dwelling, with that great object of her ambition, 
a main-door—and which the remaining merits, 
nicely appreciated on the local scale of gentility, 
might be reckoned about two and a half degrees 
in better fashion than her abandoned ‘capital 
flat.” Settled here, she selected some new car- 
pets, and cut some old acquaintances; and issued 
a household edict, that, from that day, Mysie was 
to be Miss Luke. 

At the house-warming Mark saw none of the 
old familiar feces, nor were the new what his wife 
entirely approved.—but they were, at least, as 
much in advance of the old set, as was her house. 
Great ladies have an uncommon advantage over 
such votaries of fashion as Mrs. Mark Luke. All 
their mobodies, were to her somebodies, in spite of 
herself; and very troublesome somebodies, too. 
Kindred by blood and marriage it was impossible, 
with Scottish prejudices and customs, to get easily 
rid of; and though she readily perceived, that 
not to be excluded, she must first become rigidly 
exclusive herself, that was not all at once so easily 
accomplished. Mrs. Mark Luke was, indeed, be- 
come a woman of many sorrows. There was no 
stopping the tongue of Penny Parlane and Betty 
Bogle, even when she admitted them to her tea- 
parties—and it was worse when they were exclud- 
ed; nor yet of deprecating the contempt of the 
Smiths. It was hard for her to tell her confiden- 
tial maid “‘whether her own relations or Mark’s 
were the most troublesome and intrusive upon 
her; now that she, the mother of an only girl of 
considerable expectations, found it necessary, in 
duty to her child, to move in a different sphere. 
It was so very impertinent and provoking in the 
Sprot girls, Mark’s Saltcoat nieces, to come up 
to Glasgow, when, though obliged to ask them, 
they might have known she did not want them; 
and then to be aunty-auntying at_her at the 
Bairns’ Ball, even while Mrs. Dr. Wilson was 
politely talking to her, and while Master James 
was waltzing with Miss Luke.” 











id very proper Sabbath discourse it is; but she 
tho was not content with this gem for a summer-. 
>] 





ace must be an unreasonable woman.’ . 
June, July, and August passed, and still the 
itket shone among the green hollies,—and still 


te Luke family, by tacit consent, directed their 











ing within the railings, while the exc 
dniration of this the 


Sole daughter of his house and heart, 
‘uhanced every charm to her admiring parents. 






But the winter campaign was as yet scarce 
opened. It at first promised fair, though the de- 
mon of small ambitions,—he whose name, verily, 
is Legion, was about to play his scurvy tricks, as 
usual, to Mrs. Mark Luke. -In the first years of 
married life, the Rev. Dr. was at the height 





‘eps thitherward. Mr. Mark Luke would now of his vogue asa preacher, and it was about as dif- 
“ectionately lift up little Mysie to have a peep|ficult to obtain a good pew in his church in Glas- 

ough the sweet-brier and privet hedges flour-| gow, as a good box at the Italian Opera House, 
amatory in London, ina very full season; an 
subject of anxiety and ambition to Exclusives. 
|Mrs. Mark Luke had sat for some years under a 


equally the 


allery where her well furbelowed pelisses, and un- 
eniably, Edinburgh bonnets, were seen to little 
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advantage. From this eclipse she had, in three by circumstances. She, moreover, reserved her 
years, wriggled forward only two benches. She new pelisse and bonnet, with those of Mysie, for 
—- not hear, she told Mr. Luke, where she sat,|the first Sunday on which the Smiths could be 
—she should have said she could not see, or be/expected. 
seen. The Luke name had been on the vacant| It must be understood that the Smiths werea 
seat ne for all that time; and it was exceedingly |family of the first distinction. Their mother was 
provoking not to get a proper seat. It was so/an east-country lady,—i. e. the daughter of g 
peneam, a . — a ree = . aig - e ey cally week Ragan se agbeay ary yereal 
_ rou are tady of your Wish at last, goodwile,” either Las ountry people, or Hest India peo- 
said hoe by as he came into dinner ene day, in a ple. The son was training for the Scotch bar-— 
ve . « Md r /' y. — Mi } » 7"; S é ‘< i ye 4 ; J £ 
peommery ight omg ile Bie ta tate it in = poor the voy — black gown 
e have bought it!” exclaimed Mrs. Mark|might yet be extended over the naked family-tree 
Luke, her eyes sparkling with pleasure. Mark of Mark, and cover the defects of Miss Mysie 
understood this well. kad Luke's birth?) The daughters had been educated 
“You have the seats, goodwile.’ |by their particular friend, the Madame Campan of 
: He a —— pe ' he mommy ® ag pee he est, —— — v7: young jadion Bie 
ded affirmatively. -**The whole pew, Mr. Luke?” |rished somewhere about the Camlachie Road. 
Now Mrs. Mark Luke did not wish for the whole| It is to us quite wonderful, how, by hook or by 
—she wanted genteel companionship. crook, Mrs. Mark Luke contrived to make her- 
Only two seats, near the pulpit, for my mo-'selt'so thoroughly acquainted with the proceedings, 
ther and you tohea:. I can shift about or take and whole internal economy of the Smith family, 
the elders’ seat when at the plate. for as well as they kept her, as Miss Parlane 
_The arrangement did not exactly please. Mark/ said, at the staff's end. She knew that on the 
himself, even with all her pains, was far ‘from be-' Saturday preceding the Sunday, on which she 
ing so polished in manners as Mrs. Mark Luke! was to put on her new bonnet, they had a dinner 
would have wished; but his ill-dressed vulgar old' party, and turtle! and that instead of sherry wine, 
mother, in her brown bombazeens, who spoke so as in other genteel families, Glasgow punch, or 
broad Glasgow? for the Smiths’ sake she|punch only was_used at table, as something inf- 
would not submit to putting such a pew-mate upon nitely more fashionable and recherche, and whieh, 
them; but it would not do to be rash on this point.|of course, she would have at her next dinner; but 















Mark had his pride too. 

The places in this most enviable pew had been 
those of a widow lady and her daughter, who had 
neglected to secure them in time; and “‘first come 
first served,” was the free-trade maxim of Mark. 

“Mrs. John Smith and Miss Bella should have 
taken their seats before they gaed to the Troon.” 
said he. 

‘Went to Ardrossan, Mr. Luke, my dear. You 
know how anxious 1 am that Miss Luke acquire, 
from the first, correct pronunciation, and that 
no improper word reach her ear,—for what do I 
give such wages to the English girl we obtained 
from Mrs. Smith’s family?” 

‘*Ardrossan be it, goodwife; and bid the English 
lass with the burr, bring ben the hotch-potch, for 
I’m ina hurry to-day.” 

‘*Hodge-podge, Mr. Luke!” 

**Hocus-pocus if ye like, Mrs. Luke, only let us 
have dinner;—I’m in haste and pressed with a 
power of orders from Cummock and Kilmarnock, 
and the shop standing to the door full of carriers.” 

So pleasant to the ears of Mrs. Mark Luke was 
it to hear of a power of orders, that polished as 
she always was. and purist as she was lately be- 
come, she constrained herself to overlook any vul- 
garity of language and pronunciation at this time, 
and to hasten dinner. She was also absorbed by 
the new seats. In the course of the summer she 
had frequently seen at Largs, her haughty and 
unconscious future pew-fellows, the Exclusive 
Smiths. ‘Mighty gentry to be sure they were, 
though Miss Penny Parlane’s father remembered 
old Smith, a broken farmer in the parish of Delap, 
and it was still known to thousands in Glasgow, 
that Smith himself had been a clerk to the Water- 
twists for many a year, at £60; ay, and had helped 
himself well too.” But all this previous know- 
ledge did not now make Mrs. Mark Luke one whit 
less anxious about her first appearance in their 
pew. She resolved to be, and to look as uncon- 
scious as possible—to be neither too proud nor too 
humble in her bearing; and to shape her course 








»0or Mrs. Mark Luke, clever as she was, did not 

now that minus the turtle, the punch was tho- 
roughly vulgar. She had much to learn; and, 
indeed, in fashionable life, it is live and learn, % 
rapid are the shadowy transitions. Never, how- 
ever, was there a more apt and willing scholar. 
Among the guests of the Smiths on that day, were, 
las Mrs. Mark Luke understood, a young advo- 
cate from Edinburgh, who, though he had not 
much to do at the assizes, might probably have 
still less to call him home; and a Liverpool mer- 
chant of the breed of the Medici, an Exquisite of 
ithe counting-house, equally a judge of dry goods 
land the Fine Arts. Both were deol men 
enough in their respective places, though Miss 
\Smith inclined to the cultivated merchant, and 
Miss Maria admired the literary barrister. Both 
were most flattered and most happy to attend the 
ladies to church next morning; and on Saturday 
night at twelve precisely Maria closed her piano, 
while Miss Smith pledged her honour the gentle- 
men would receive one of the richest intellectual 
treats they had ever enjoyed, in hearing the Doc- 
tor. Seats were soneeele to be obtained; but there 
was always room, in papa’s pew, for friends who 
knew how to appreciate eloquence; “You know, 
Maria, aunt John and Bella can shift about among 
the Lukes for a day.” 

“O that Mrs. Mark Luke will be the death 
of me!” exclaimed Maria, laughing. “I mether 
this morning—coming from her marketing, | dare- 
say, poor thing; and such a set-out!—a black vel- 
vet mantle, for all the world like a saulie’s cloak. 

“These are the ugly things the fashionable 
women wear in London this season,” said the 
travelled merchant, in his ignorance. and wish to 
please. The young ladies exchanged Jooks— 
Maria coloured: was it possible that Mrs. Mar 
Luke had taken a leap beyond them, stolen 8 
march, and forestalled them in fashionable co* 
tume?—So stood the melancholy fact. Money, 
talent, and activity, willdo anything. 

The Smiths were too genteel a family to be 





























ved her 





werea 


er Was @ of punctuality, were still an unfashionably early 
of an family. On this eventful morning, Miss Smith 
was conducted up the passage of the kirk by the 
@ peo & Liverpool exquisite, and Miss Maria by the young 
E~ @ \arrister, while Mr. Smith followed his portly 
‘own # hady: Bob, the rascal, was probably still brushing 


ere all 


| etree his 
Mysie 


¢ Ww: . \ . 
ucated ter x at the Camlachie Road Establishment 
"ee etiquette had been mest rigidly taught—paused, 
§ 0U- 7 we have said, and then first turned her eyes upon 


the 
sylp 


@ her brownies, mermaidens, and water-kelpies! Spirits 
of earth, water, air, or of whatsoever element ye 
aria be, to whose ch mi 
~ mortal distinctions as refining sugars by the 


“ hogshead, or selling it out by the ewt. or Ib., ima- 
i gine the confusion of this injured houschold, and 
— udge and revenge their cause upon the audacious 
— d of Mrs. Mark Luke!—that vulgar woman, 


ch, or that grocer’s wife, squatted at the head of papa’s 
vhich a fag flaming, fashionable silks spread out— 
e: bet er new gilt bible on the desk—her rings, and 
id brooches, a-many glancing to the October sun:— 
moe And, O horror! her complacent simper of recog- 
ann nition and of lawful possession, confirmed by the 
vn. so Polite start of Mr, Mark Luke, who rushed out to 
how. § @the honours of the seat to Mrs. Duncan Smith, 
and to all the Smith Jadies, without perceiving, or 
seeming in the least conscious of the dilemma in 
beng which they were placed by hiswife. 
Here indeed was a shock for a Christian family 
tosustain upon a Sabbath morning—no warning 
given! Miss Smith vowed in her secret heart, 


| mer- that 
was 
wou 


Nor they had been so monstrously used:—there was, 
dd the besides, a much | enteeler congregation in the 
inday Chapel. She had long wished for an eppestuany 
iano, § break off decently from the Kirk,—the English 
ontle- _— was so sublime, and the organ so beauti- 
-_ In the meanwhile, there was no help for the 
there § Misadventure; and the Smith ladies condescended 
‘who | % last to sit down; Mr. Mark Luke, in the exu- 
OW, berance of his politeness, taking his place edge- 
nong § *4¥s upon four inches of sitting-room at the bot- 










7 





tied down by kirk-going bells. 


, ld she have uttered the shocking word,)—the 
Miss whole family would next week become Episcopa- 
lians, and for ever abandon a community where 


tom of the seat. But this show of humility in no- 
eath § ‘hing counterbalanced the insult and provocation 
ofhis wife, faring up! and maintaining her posi- 
tion with little Mysie at the top. She even had 
‘yel- § the effrontery, poor woman, in her simple igno- 
oak.” § Tance, to point out to Miss Maria the psalm at 
able § Which she was herself singing away unconscious- 
‘the § ¥- during the time of the flurry, as if psalms or 
prayers could at this time have concerned the 
jks- § Bitated Miss Smith. Haughtily reining her 
Mark @ 2eck, and at the same time ludicrously droppin 
her mouth and eyes, Maria exchanged looks with 
t indignant sister, while both at a glance seem- 
to make a rapid inventory and appraisement 
Mrs. Mark Luke, and her entire set out. That 


commenced. The Lukes, from Mark’s love 


moustaches at home. Miss Smith, at the 
-door, first paused, to give place to her mo- 


family pew. O! ye gods, and goddesses, 
hs, gnomes, nixies, pixies, fays, nymphs, 


arge is committed such mighty 


if her father had the spirit of a—flea—(she 
only thinking, you know—not for the world 
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Independently of;quickness of observation, where her self-love was 
, the little fuss and bustle which attended all their |interested, nor yet without pride and resentment. 
sie, for movements, it was impossible to get that rascal i 
juld be Bob up, or Maria dressed in time; but they gene- 
I § took ne Pe very soon after the service 


She now _— with indignation,—but shame 
was the quicklv-succeeding feeling: for she had 
been palpably detected in the vulgar practice of 
singing psalms! Habit had been too powerful for 
fashion; just as when she still sometimes migpro- 
nounced a word, or used an expression of a kind 
that neither the delicate substitute of the Lord 
Chamberlain, nor the matronofCamlachie House, 
could have sanctioned. On perceiving her blun- 
der, her naturally good voice died away to a faint 
quaver— 


“Fine by degrees, and beautifully less;” 


and her Paisley science was never again display- 
ed within the walls of St. It had been all 
very well to sing the psalm, while she sat with 
her old-fashioned mother-in-law, under the gal- 
. But now—- 

pon the very same principle which Mrs. Mark 
Luke Jost her voice, the Smiths ought to have 
recovered theirs,—for as she pushed forward 
they retreated. Mr. Smith would not that week 
consent to become an Episcopalian, ill as he al- 
lowed his wife and daughters had been used; and 
the Miss Smiths were consequently compelled to 
delay their conversion to the genteeler religion 
till they should marry; whisk Maria thought 
could not be very long now. He was, however, 
prevailed with to sanction the exchange of pluces 
then negociating between his wife and the family 
tailor. Here was diamond cut diamond for Mrs. 
Mark Luke! Even the oldest and the most sand 
blind, and high gravel blind of the crones early 
gathered on the pulpit stairs, (afterwards roosted 
out, by the way, as a vulgar feature,) noticed the 
new crimson-covered seat, next the door, on 
which a boy in the Smith livery had early mount- 
ed guard; and in ten minutes afterwards, while 
all the bells of Glasgow were ringing out, up the 
passage marched Furnishins, the tailor, and his 
wile, and Brown, the dyer, and his wife, followin 
rank in file in the wake or trough of Mrs. Mar 
Luke’s new pelisse, and of her streamers, regard- 
ed as the broad pennant of their new pew. Com- 
pesecy they took their places by her side,—first 
a 





rs. Furnishins, then Mrs. Brown! 


She saw, she felt. she was betrayed, insulted, 
lost! To make the matter worse, she could-not 
pretend to deny but that Furnishins was a gen- 
teel tailor. Did he not make for the Smiths, her 
own husband, and the best in Glasgow,—occupy 
her late flat, and send his family to Helensburgh 
insummer? But the dyer, he was merely one of 
old gowns and shawls, not of webs and whole 
pieces; a man who dipped his own self,—and who, 
accordingly, came to church on Sunday with fin- 
gers of all hues—blue, green, and purple—as if 
fresh out of the vat. Could the man not wear 
mittens? : 

The case of the Smiths had been sufficiently 
deplorable, but, was ever kirk-going Christian 
matron so afflicted about church matters as Mrs. 
Mark Luke? Even those of her sympathizing 
fellow-Christians who railed the loudest at the 
arrogance of the Smiths, openly displayed in the 
face of the whole congregation, could not wholly 
forbear a slight joke at the mortified appearance 
of the lady, who in her place of state, at the head. 
of her new pew, looked as if placed on a seat of 





whatever they might think, was not without 
L. XX V.—No. 150. 





distinction, now generally, we believe, fallen into 
2Q2 
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desuetude in lowland churches. There was not/pages back invoking you to avenge the injury 
even her respectable old mother-in-law to keep|ofiered to the illustrious house of Smith, by what 
her in countenance. She had manceuvred that}Mark Luke most vulgarly and profanely called 
the old lady should, of her own accord, express ajtwo bottom-rooms, being granted to him and hig 
desire to return to “sit under” worthy, drowsy,| wile in the Smith’s pew, in a Presbyterian Kirk! 
droning Dr. ——, whose ‘‘style of language” she} Is it of you, or of what other delicate, tricksy, hy- 
said she comprehended better than the flory;}mourous, laughing sprites, that we should now 
flights of that young Doctor, who had turned all|inquire,—how it rejoiced the reins—so to speak— 
the leddies’ heads.” Even the old lady resented!of your incorporeal natures, to witness the kindly 
the insult offered to her offspring, and the bile of|gracious humanity, the great humility of Mrs, 
Mark was for the first time fairly heated and | Mark Luke, when she thus condescended to ad- 
stirred in his wife’s quarrels. The insolent con-jdress her neighbour the dyer’s wile, in open 
duct of the Smiths would. indeed, every one as-|church? 

sured him, have provoked an angel. Nothing] Ifthe dear Doctor had hitherto been considered 
else was talked of for that week in Glasgow,—or,|the first of priests by the ladies, he soon became 
at least, in the loquacious circle of Mrs. Mark/to Mrs. Mark Luke, the greatest of prophets, 





Luke, and Miss Penny Parlane, who generously 
made up a feud with her friend of some months’ 
standing, and gave tongue loudly against the 
Smiths, wherever she went. 


|But that will appear in order. 

Fairly set down in her new house and her new 
pew, and the first dreadful rebuff surmounted 
Mrs. Mark Luke, during this winter, worked 


How was Mrs. Mark Luke ever again to appear|double tides in making up lost way in the difficult 


in church?—that was the question. Ifthe Smiths 
meditated Lutheranism, she ruminated as deeply 
on becoming a Seceder. Some very genteel 
meeting-houses had been built in Glasgow, and 
were filled by well-dressed congregations. 
this Mark steadily opposed his veto; and indeed 
Mrs. Mark Luke could not, on many accounts, 


have seriously thought of so retrograde a move-|old school. 


ment. The Seceders or Voluntaries were deci- 
dedly as much below par, as the English Chapel 
was above it. On the first Sunday it luckily 
rained ‘‘cats and dogs.” No one could stir out 
that day, even in a noddy. On the next, Mrs. 
Mark Luke pleaded a gum-bile and swelled face; 
so the tailor and dyer and their ladies remained, 
for her, undisturbed in possession. Mrs. Mark 
Luke had never been three successive Sundays 
out of church in her life; so upon the third Sun- 
day, some returning sense of duty, and partly, 
erhaps, some small longing to see what new 
aces, cloaks, and bonnets were abroad, prevailed 
over the still rankling feelings of wounded, irri- 
tated pride. It may be very easy for those ladies 
who have parties, and soirees, and concerts, and 
lays, and operas to attend, to avoid the church, 
- our Mrs. Mark Luke was none of those. 
There was not at that time so much as an ocea- 


sional lecture upon Temperance or Negro Slave-! 


ry to beguile the tedium of the week. So she 
went to church; and the dear, young Dector hap- 
pened to choose for his text those words, ‘‘ Pride 

oeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit 
Sefore a fall.” Dr. Chalmers himself could not 
have handled the subject better. She saw it was 
meant for a palpable hit. The tail of Miss Betty 
Bogle’s eye pointed as plainly at a certain crim- 
son-covered seat as a lady’s eye with a slight 
skelly could well do. 

Mrs. Mark Luke vowed in her secret mind to 
call upon the Doctor’s lady to-morrow, and sound 
her as to whether a new gown of best Prince’s 
stuff, to cost £25. or a silver tea-pot, as a present 
from the ladies of the congregation, would be the 
most acceptable tribute to his eloquence. 

Even Mr. Mark Luke himself noticed the close 
practical application of the text; and at the close 
of the service. so deeply impressed was Mrs. 
Mark with the discourse, that she nodded con- 
descendingly to Mrs. Brown, and whispered an 
inquiry about her baby and the measles; and of a 
pot of currant jelly to be sent to-morrow. 


|Voyage of gentility. She laid her plans well; she 
igave excellent dinners, and did not turn her con- 


|pany out of doors before a second dinner appeared 
jat her command, under the name of supper. This 


To|was an improvement upon the Evclusive or 


| Bast-Country system, introduced by Mrs. Smith, 
land as such it propitiated convivial guests of the 

To be sure few of the town’s people, 
as the Smiths truly said, visited the Pig-wife, and 
even some of the young super-refined Edinburgh- 
ers, and Greenockians, and men of Liverpool, 
were deceitful enough to say in Exclusive circles, 
that they went merely for the fun of the thing, 
while those good easy souls, who liked good feed- 
ing and easy sociality, and did not care for Rossi- 
ni’s music or Exrclusivism, asserted with more 
truth, that no dinners could be really better in 
themselves, or more perfectly appointed than 
those given by Mrs. Mark Luke; no _ house 
was better furnished than hers, no lady better 
dressed, nor hostess more attentive and obliging 
in her manners. 

‘A little empressment might be noted,” said 
Mr. Ewins, a great authority in such matters, for 
he had travelled with a young nobleman, and had 
been at Hamburgh, Leipsic, and Paris, and he 
had dined at Hamilton Palace, and with the Mem- 
ber; “but that is almost a virtue or a grace ina 
Scotch landlady!” he added. 

This was said in the hearing of the select Ez- 
iclusive Smith party. He, or rather she, our poor 
Mrs. Mark Luke, and her entertainments were 
not to be so easily let off. : 

“Was it you. Mr. Ewins,” cried Miss Maria, 
with her charming vivacity of manner, “that 
Mrs. Luke insisted upon tasting the soles she 
had brought per coach, from Aberdeen, at £1, 2s. 
cost, after she had gorged you with Highland 
mutton?” , 

‘“‘What we call her sole-cism,” said Bob the wit. 
‘“‘And did she insist upon you swallowing a raw 
glass of old rum instead of a little err 
rum,—as your dram after your fish,” added he, 
laughing aloud. 

Hither the taste, or good-nature, or both, of 
Mrs. Luke’s guest of yesterday were piqued by 
this impertinence. Besides, it in truth defied 
him, “‘a travelled gentleman,” to perceive aly 
shade of difference between the Luke and the 
Smith style, save, that with the former there was 








e gods and goddesses! we were but a few 





really less pretension; and that the affectation of 
refinement was less troublesome and obtrusive. 





“| 
plied 








“fam sorry, for the sake of the ladies,” he re- 
, “that I cannot charge my memory with the 
exact order in which I ate my dinner yesterday. 
[rather think, however, Mrs. Luke observes the 
established order of Glasgow, in the succession 
ofher dishes. Soles, or any sort of fish in the se- 
cond course, would, no doubt, be supreme bon ton 
in Paris, at Petersburg, or Vienna,—I do not 
know if Mrs. Luxe has yet got so far-a-head of 
her own city in the march of refinement. And as 
for rum, my friend Robert cannot surely have 
been so much in Paris without learning that veri- 
table Martinique is as much more elegant at a 
French table, as, at our own, brandy is to Kil- 
ie. 
his was a damper,—a wet blanket,—a_ slap 
in the face. The champion, however, did his 
lady no permanent good. If it were so that fish 
— fod were ordered thus in France, which 
they doubted, it was not the less a vulgar prac- 
tice in Glasgow; and at best, Mrs. Mark Luke 
had but blundered upon the higher style. 

Mrs. Mark Luke’s increased activity in compe- 
tition, and the affair of the pew, had now changed 
contempt into persecution. She might advance 
with the lovers of good dinners, but the E-zclu- 
sive ladies, even of those who ate them, still held 
her aloof. Poor woman! often when meaning to 
confer a kinflness she did incalculable mischief. 
A new pattern of a cap or shawl border which 
she might purchase, perhaps, only to encourage 
a young beginner, were immediately vulgarized, 
and the sale ruined by the adoption of the article 
by Mrs. Mark Luke. Any thing beautiful or 
novel which she, in her indefatigable activity, ob- 
tained and wore first, was forthwith christened a 
Loxe, and so proscribed. Her name liberally set 
down for six copies. ruined the hopes of a young 
poet of our acquaintance, then publishing by sub- 
scription. He believes to this day that he failed 

use we did not review him properly; but this 
was the true cause. No Evaclusive lady would 
fora long time, send her daughter to the new 
drawing master, or music master, to which Mysie 
Luke had been sent, however eminent the stran- 
rmight be in his art. Her mother’s name at 

e head of a list, or near it, almost knocked up, 
this winter, a charity concert and two balls. 
Tickets were certainly taken, but nobody went,— 
that is to say none but nobodies attended. It 
was enough, as Mrs. Smith said, ‘that they paid 
their money without mi.ring promiscuously with 
that set. 

About the end of tlie season, Mrs. Mark Luke 

been earnestly requested to patronize the 
benefit of a female player. Mrs. Mark Luke was 
a generous woman, as well as an ostentatious 
one. Her box, early taken, left half the others 
empty; and she was thus at the very last day, 
compelled to beat up for play-goers, and send 
out such scouts as Miss Penny Parlane and Miss 
Bogle, to aid in distributing tickets, for which 
she = and to promise teas, far and wide. This 
single transaction threw her months back, as the 
crisis compelled her to seek support, by renew- 
ing old cast-off intimacies, and yielding, of _ne- 
cessity, to improper new alliances. The Fur- 
nishins and Browns were not, to be sure, taken 
into her own box; but it was undeniable that they 
Were in the boxes upon the only night that she 
graced the theatre with her presence. 
ick with so many chagrins, Mrs. Mark Luke 
ged for summer and the Largs; and, in the 
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first fine days of spring, she set off in scarch of 
genteel summer lodgings. Now, what lodgings 
could a be so genteel as those which had 
been rented for two years by the Smiths? Mark 
might fancy them too expensive; but there was 
the St. Kitts remittance certainly coming with 
the next fleet. and, upon the faith of this, inquiry 
was instituted. 

Was ever professional landlady, with a lodging 
upon her hands, so cold and dry in manner, and 
so reluctant to admit inspectors, as this one? 
Mrs. Girvan drawled out that she was not quite 
sure yet, what she was to do about her hoos. 
She was not even sure if it was to let at all, or if 
she was not actually in terms about it already. 
She accordingly followed rather than led the bold 
intruder into her dining-room. There stood the 
very sofa on which Madam Smith had sat in state 
last summer; there hung the muslin draperies 
from behind which Miss Maria had ‘“‘cut her ca- 
pers,” and Miss Smith cast her haughty airs up- 
on Mrs. Mark Luke and her little daughter, as 
they went to the evening promenade. She would 
at this moment have given triple rent for the 
lodging, of which the tenantless or tenantable 
condition appeared so dubious to the landlady. 
An idea suddenly struck the applicant,—the wo- 
man was afraid of her payment. 

“You surely do not remember me, Ma’am,” 
said Mrs. Mark Luke, with a simpering conscious- 
ness of being as good as the bank. 

Mrs. Girvan could not plead ignorance. 

“T know you well enough, Mem—ye wont to 
pass this way often enough last season:—ye are 

rs. Luke, the grocer’s wife in the Trongate; 

—and |’m not just sure that I’m free to set my 
hoos.” 
“Mrs. Luke, the grocer’s wife in the Trongate!” 
—it sounded harshly on the delicate auricular 
nerve of our Mrs. Mark Luke. Had she then no 
higher status—no independent existence, even 
with the St. Kitt’s fortune? She evacuated the 
lodging in sulky silence, and strayed towards the 
still empty, unsold Halcyon Bank; while the land- 
lady, now finding her tongue, lost as little time as 
possible in informing her gossip, how loath she 
had been ‘to set off Mrs. Luke, for Mark Luke’s 
siller was as sure as Johnny Carrick’s; but she 
had no choice, as it would ruin the character of 
her house for ever, if she took in the Pig-wife. 
Her ignorance on such points had cost her enough 
before. In inadvertently receiving the Smiths 
themselves, she had for ever forfeited all hope of 
getting back the Dempsters, ‘“‘who were a cut 
aboon the Smiths, in spite of all their airs and 
pride, and cousins of Mrs. Genebre’s of the Bank, 
(Haleyon Bank, to wit,) who was a real lady.” 
False woman!—had she not given these same 
Smiths reason to believe she thought them the 
greatest people on Westland ground, and, to 
their faces, sneered at the pride and poverty of 
the East country gentles of the writer tribe. 

When Mrs. Luke returned home without hav- 
ing secured any lodging, she found her husband 
in a humour which, for the first, fairly threw 
him into her sphere of sympathies. Nor did she 
neglect to improve the circumstance. A piece 
of ground had recently been enclosed in Glasgow, 
for a new burial ground, which was to be sold out 
in small portions, and Mark, among his many 

urchases, had ambitioned that of a decent family 

air, to which his father’s bones might be lifted, 








and in which might soon be laid, first his mother, 
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next Mrs. Mark Luke, and then himself—Mysie 
and her posterity, following, to the latest genera- 
tions. Why Mark imagined that his wile, ten 
years younger than himself, was to tenant the 
Luke family /air, and have her virtues recorded 
on its marble head-stone before himself, we can- 
not tell, save that matrimonial longevity seems a 
privilege of our nobler sex. 

The burying ground for sale was laid out and 
divided. Mark studied the ground-plan, which 
was submitted to him before any places were 
sold, or many bespoken. and he fixed upon his 
own, with the approbation of his wife. It was 
horribly dear he owned; but in a respectable 
juste milieu situation among the illustrious dead 
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Mark himself acted 
with humanity and fairness; nor did Mrs. Mark 
Luke next year canvass against the appointment 
of Mr. Smith as agent to some Insurance compa- 
ny, in which she could now certainly have 


tray and vase in particular. 


him. She did not even insult the fallen greatness 
of the family by pressing her services and society 
upon them. N. B. While the first meetings of 
creditors were holding, a letter arrived by the 
carrier to Mark, ordering some tea and sugar 
and announcing, that Mrs. Luke might now have 
- = eatin lodgings; but Mrs. Luke was suyp- 
plied! 

Mr. Smith did not long hold his new situation, 
He died of what was called a broken heart; and 





of the Barony parish; dry—neither too large nor 
too small—too backward, nor too forward; and 
great was Mark’s indignation when he was in- 
formed by one of the Trustees that, notwithstand- 
ing the earliness of his application, and the extent} 
of his wealth and credit, there was no place for 
him and his family among the defunct E.rclusives 
of his native city. Smith himself. ay, and Demp- 
ster, had crushed his claim at once:—no lady had} 
a hand in this. As trustees for the new ground, 
they had a strong interest in rejecting such appli- 
cations as might hinder others. ‘The Walkin- 
shawe are in terms,” said Mr. Smith; “but if they 
hear that such people as Mark Luke are applying, 
the speculation is ruined:—no one will or can pur- 
chase after him.” 

Was ever so ill-starred a family as the Lukes! 
Excluded in church pews, excluded in summer- 
lodgings, excluded in a burial ground! 

It was some slight atonement or consolation 
that, when Mrs. Mark Luke next read in the 
Chronicle, ‘‘Upset price still farther reduced. 
That charmingly situated and most desirable 
Marine Villa,” &e. &c.,—there followed in the 
Gazette—lo! and behold!—it was no mistake:— 
“Meeting of the creditors of Duncan Smith, mer- 
chant, to be held in the Tontine, &c. &c., for the 
purpose of appointing an interim factor.” 

Mrs. Mark Luke ordered her clogs, to return 
a call from Miss Penny Parlane,—a visit long 
past due. 

‘Me never to hear a word of this!—but I hear 
nothing that goes on in Glasgow.” 

**And Mr. Luke is to be trustee on the seques- 
trated estate.—It’s no possible, but ye must have 
heard?” said Penny. 

“Well if I did, Miss Penny, it was but pru- 
dence,—seeing how Mr. Luke stood in relation to 
the unhappy case,—to say little.—Here isa down- 
come!” 

“Ay, Mem!—You remember that great dis- 
course of the Doctor’s upon the words, ‘Pride 
goeth before destruction.’ ” 

“The Doctor is great upon every subject,” 


said Mrs. Mark Luke, somewhat statelily; and)a hedge, to play her part as a_young 
she took her leave, perceiving that she had a bet-| breeding and education in polished societ 


ter clew for information than even that which 
Miss Penny was willing to aflord. Mark, too, to 
cheat her so, and keep his thumb upon all this! 


the friends of the family, Mark Luke aiding and 
assisting, purchased for his widow and daughters 
the geod-will of the Camlachie-Road Establish 
ment, from which the presiding lady was oppor- 
tunely retiring to the higher latitude of Porto- 
bello. While these arrangements were in pro- 
gress, Mrs. Mark Luke’s sympathies were deeply 
engaged for those “‘who had seen better days, 

and who were surely humble enough now. Hun- 
ble they might be; but it now became a matter of 
calculation to be more rigidly and tenaciously ex- 
clusive than ever. This, Miss Smith said, was 
imperatively demanded by the first interests of 
the Establishment; which as the sure way to 
success, opened with everything either new, dis- 
tant, or foreign, and, at least, as anti-Glasgow as 
possible. 

In the meanwhile Mrs. Luke had the great 
good fortune to procure the reversion of a very 
clever upper-servant, or under-governess, dis- 
charged on the bankruptcy. The English girl 
with the burr, engaged so long ago for the sake of 
the early purity of Miss Luke’s accent, who was 
to lisp in English speech, 


“And drink from the well of English undetiled’— 


had been discharged as next thing to an impostor. 
She was only from Durham or thereabouts; 
Robina, herself, had detected her mispronuncia- 
tions, and bad grammar; but Miss Dedham was 
a quite different style of person, and, indeed, in 
noe way, an immense acquisition to Mrs. Luke 
and her daughter. We have said that our hero- 
ine was an apt scholar: thus, she profited, though 
she “‘too much the lady” to own that she either 
required or received any instruction in high-life 
and high-lived manners, from the adroit hints of 
her new companion, or from her descriptions of 
how such things were managed, by her direction 
in her former family, and her former nursery and 
school-room. 
Smollett pretends that in one month Peregrine 
Pickle qualified the gipsy girl he picked up under 
Tad of 
, which 
she accordingly performed, not only without de- 
tection, but with great eclat, till, in an evil hour 
the force of original habit burst conventional 


To do our heroine justice, she was not, consi-jusage, not yet become habitual and confirmed. 
dering the many provocations she had received,)We have ever held this story as a scurvy satire 
at all vindictive; and though Mark, besides being| upon modern refinement, but certain it is, that 


factor, was himself a large creditor, she did not 
press her belief, which she could indeed have es- 
tablished by the evidence of her confidential maid 
with the burr,—that the Smiths hada great many 
more silver spoons and forks, and napery, than 


with her own good natural parts, the tacit lessons 
of the governess, and those ever-ready ministers 
to the improvement in fashionable taste of those 
who have plenty of money—the milliners, namely, 
and the perfumers, and jewellers, and confection- 





appeared in the inventory. There was a silver’ 





ers, and toy-dealers, and elocutionists, and lectur- 




















ers—Mrs. Mark Luke had genteelified and abso- 
lately refined more in one season, than in some 
half-a-dozen former years of stinted appliances, 
and with no one of sufficient authority to instruct 
her in the use of such as were erreer. Miss Fer- 
rier, Captain Hamilton, and, above all, Mr. 
Theodore Hook, among the secondary novelists, 
have exhausted themselves in ridiculing all the 
blundering, clumsy, and ludicrous attempts of the 
would-be-gentle folks to imitate their betters; the 
presumption of cits, noveaus riches, and parve- 
ms, and cockneys, who presume to converse and 
give musical parties and dinners like the highly- 
polished privileged orders. Even Miss Edge- 
worth has given one ambitious dinner, remarkable 
for entire and ludicrous failure; but then she has 
the discrimination to shew, that the failure does 
not arise from any want of knowledge in the gro- 
cer’s refined and ambitious lady, but solely trom 
want or adequate means to accomplish her ele- 
ganthospitality. Lady Clonbrony has more vices 
of pronunciation, and js guilty of more breaches 
of conventional English manners, than the Dub- 
lin vulgarian; and while Lady Dashfort is as 
brusque, rude, and familiar as her high rank war- 
rants, her maid is the very pink of formal, elabo- 
rate politeness. In this Miss Edgeworth shews 
her superiority to ordinary fictionists; she is 
aware that while Maria Louisa, the daughter of 
an Emperor, and the descendant ofa line of prin- 
ces, born to the manner, if such may be, was sim- 
ple to awkwardness, Josephine, the poor Creole, 
possessed all the refinement and elegance of man- 
ners which accomplishes an Exclusive petite 
mailresse. 

Our own wonder and amusement has never 
been excited by the blunders of sueh pretenders 
as Mrs. Mark Luke, but rather by the truth, the 
traisemblance of their imitation; and the abso- 
late identity with great folks, in all exterior shows 
which they were able to maintain and display 
after a very little experience. The ladies of the 
family of'a rural esquire or laird, though of undis- 
putable gentility of birth, will much oftener blun- 
der in some part or other of costume, and in the 
last forms of etiquette, than the females of a re- 

table town tradesman. It has been remarked 
that the purest speakers of the English language 
in England, next the highest class of nobility, are 
shopkeepers and tradesmen in the west end 
of London, who associate with them daily in sup- 
ying their wants. The ge cere holds in many 
other points; and we think that the sketchers of 
parvenu manners should now rather direct their 
observation to how the proscribed castes pro- 
nounce their minds and accentuate their ideas, 
to their aa’s and ee’s; and to how are pro- 
nounced, or exhibited, the few distinctions in their 
natural modes of thinking and feeling, between 
classes so far separated by external rank. 

'o return to our heroine. She got tired of the 
lacit teaching of the accomplished Miss Dedham, 

was pleased to be rid of her; as, in the course 
of other two years, she formed quite another plan 
for Miss Luke than the original one of a home 
education. She no longer required instruction in 
speaking English herself; for though she still oc- 
casionally blurted out a broad aw, when a delicate 
@was proscribed, and dealt largely in false em- 

is, she began to feel returning confidence in 

self, from Kean or O’Neil—we really forget 
which—having sanctified some of her supposed 
blunders, freely attacked by Miss Dedham. Be- 
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sides Mysie’s English master, (the highest char- 
ger in Glasgow for private Jessons,) had, in differ- 
ent words, decided against the governess; and, in 
short, she was civilly dismissed. 

Miss Luke was now, in jockey phrase, rising 
eleven; and a plain, good-tempered, sensible 
child, who “took,” it was said, after her father. 
Her mother’s friends, and Miss Dedham, in par- 
ticular, long affirmed that she promised to be a 
beauty; and Miss Betsey Bogle, that Lukie 
would caver keep her word. Even her own mo- 
ther feared for her beauty, but she resolved that 
she should be highly accomplished, and never 
keep but the best company; in short—for it is 
nonsense to conceal it longer—that she should be 
finished otf at the Camlachie-Road Boarding 
School. 

Mr. Luke thought Mysie very pretty already, 
and to him her acquirements at eleven were 
quite wonderful—save in music. There Mark, 
who had a natural gift, felt that his heiress fell far 
ishort of her mamma; while Mrs. Luke herself, 
and Miss Dedham, affirmed just the contrary.— 
Miss Luke was wonderful in music, as in every- 
thing else, for her years. Often had Mark given 
up his eyes to satisfy them, but he would not 
yield his ears. If Mysie’s attempts were music, 
then was the female world of the West advancing 
backwards. His own family afforded an apt illus- 
tration. Before going to his apprenticeship he 
had been sharma the old ballads of the 


“Free maids who wove their threads with bones,” 


in Hamilton; and with his old mother’s song of 
“Saw ye my father.” Even the everlastin 
“Flower of Dumblane,” and the ‘‘Whistle, an 
I'll come to ye,” of his wife in their sprightly days 
of courtship, were, if not well sung, at least intel- 
ligible; and of Miss Peaston’s five pieces on the 
piano, Mark could, at all events, recognize the 
“Legacy,” and the ‘““‘Woodpecker tapping;” but 
as to Mysie’s melodious efforts upon the new 
Edinburgh instrument, and her pea-hen screach- 
ings!—mortifying as it was to Mark to own it, he 
fairly gave them up. Rossini’s music—and as 
»xrobationer for the Camlachie Establishment, 
iss Luke was, at this time, allowed to look at 
nothing else,—sounded to Mark Luke, grocer, 
exactly as it did to Samuel Coleridge, poet,—like 
nonsense verses; and for the same reason, which 
was, that their fashionable friends decided they 
had no more ear than a post. Mark defied his wife’s 
sentence, by proud reference to his own capitally 
sung Burns’ songs, and Tannahill’s to boot—as 
Coleridge might, by citing the exquisite harmony, 
the breathing music of his verses; but Mrs. Luke 
would have eluded this by the supplementary de- 
claration,—‘“‘No ear for really good—that is for 
fashionable Italian music, Mr. Luke.” 

Meanwhile, the Camlachie Establishment was 
rising in reputation every day. It had been con- 
ducted from the first, Mrs. Luke assured her hus- 
band, with the greatest tact:—all the governesses 
were Swiss, the domestics English,—and the 
were held at such a distance! Miss Maria herse 
was just returned from France. 

There was an impenetrable mystery in the ma- 
nagement of the seminary, with “the strictest dis- 
cipline, and the most rigid observance of eti- 
quette.” Mrs. Mark Luke was willing to forget 
all her early injuries and insults, for the sake of 





her daughter. ‘‘It was always allowed,” she re- 
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marked, “that Madame Mere, which she under- though bred through the week with the daugh- 
stood was Mrs. Duncan Smith’s style in the ters of the wealthiest merchants in the west of 
school, was quite the lady—too much so, poor wo- Scotland, forbye the Lenox and Argyle lairds, 
man! in former days—but now of creat advantage ‘And, good easy soul as she was! his consent made 
in forming the minds. and moulding the manners the goodwife so happy!” At the worst, the affair 
of young ladies; the discipline, Mrs. Luke under- possessed many consolatory points; the Smiths 
stood, was so admirable, that every time she en-| would surely be kind to his bairn,—they owed 
tered the school-rooms, every pupil, however en- him a day in harvest from the date of his trustee- 
gaged, rose, and dropt a low curtsy; then the re-|ship. 
gimen was so well regulated. and the young ladies} With what joyful alacrity did Mrs. Mark Luke 
were, from the practice of Calisthenics, so re-|proceed next morning to purchase the fashiona- 
markable for their fine carriage. True, the terms|ble equipments of her daughter, whose embroi- 
were high; but then the pupils were so select, |dered trousers and silk hose, were ordered upon 
and Miss Maria so accomplished, and Miss Smith|a scale which might better have suited a grown- 
so intellectual!” jup young lady fitting out for the Bengal or Cal- 
All this was poured into the unmusical ears of|cutta or matrimonial bazaar, and pretty sure of 
Mr. Luke with a rapidity, which gave him no op-jan early market, than a litte girl going to school! 
ortunity either for question or remark, much as| There were few genteel tea-tables in Glasgow, 
admired and wondered, and deeply as, on ac-| where, in two days alterwards, the high destinies 
count of Mysie, he was interested. s for Mrs.|of Miss Luke were not known and discussed, and 
Smith, or “Madame Mere,” he knew her of old|the vanity of her parents treated with proper 
to have been a senseless, proud, extravagant wo-|reprobation; yet it is singular that the catastro- 
man, who had ruined her husband, and brought! phe, for we must call it by that imposing name, 
up her children too like herself) Miss Maria had | was not anticipated in a single quarter. 
been, whatever she now was, a saucy, satirical} The last of the plain frocks and night-gowns of 
little cuttie, who had often laughed at his simple|Robina, as her mother now chose ta name her, 
ood wife, in face of the whole kirk,—and Miss|were brought home; and for the more conspicu- 
mith a vain, conceited fool. In this elementary |ous fashionable attire, there was a good reason of 
way did Mark silently reason upon these great|delay. Her mamma reserved that till she had an 
characters. Calistenics, he presumed, was some|opportunity of reconnoitering the Cress of the 
puppy of a French dancing-master; and as to ac-|Camlachie young ladies, sod conntiiine. as she 
complishments, he understood them quite well,/would then be well entitled to do, with Miss 
for his own wife had been accomplished. and Miss! Maria, whose sojourn in France entitled her to 
Betsey Bogle was very accomplished—many of|preside, and pronounce in all affairs of the toilet. 
his female friends were very accomplished, whom! There was, in certain Glasgow coteries, whispers 
he thought useless tawpies for all that; but he of some mysterious corsette, and classic sandal, 
nevertheless yielded to the necessity of his Mysie,;which was to give the Camlachie_ pupils the 
when she had finished her English, and writing, shapes of Venuses and nymphs, ‘and the ankles 
and arithmetic, and geography, and dancing, being|of Vestris. Mrs. Mark Luke had not mentioned 
made neighbour-like and accomplished—though this circumstance to Mark, for she knew where- 
he absolutely boggled at intellectual. Could Miss|abouts to throw her pearle; but this circumstance 
Smith preach like Dr. Chalmers, or lecture like} had no mean effect on her own maternal judg- 
Professor Sandford, or write politics and political | ment. 
economy, like the Editor of the Glasgow Herald;| To do the thing handsomely, and in good style, 
and was she to impart all this intellectuality to| Mrs. Mark ordered a Tontine chaise one morn- 
his little Mysie? A!lowing she were capable of|ing, and making herself and her daughter—Jenny 
imparting these goodly gifts—to which, however, |looking after her said—‘‘as fine as hands could 
Mark demurred,—he could not all at once perceive make them,” furnished herself with a supply 
what the better his wee Mysie was to be for such|her newly engraved visiting cards, and repaired 
rare and novel acquirements. Might they not|}to the Camlachie Road Establishment. Her 
rove a mote in the lassie’s marriage?—Men—|spirits, if not quite so ebullient, were at least as 
ark judged by himself—did not always like|much fluttered as those of her daughter, as her 
those marvellously clever speechifying ladies;|anticipations of for the first time finding herself 
and he puzzled on for another five minutes, and |in the same room with the Erclusire Smiths, the 
economically scraped his cheese, before he ven-|objects of her imitation, envy, and admiration for 
tured to ask; ‘“‘but what is Jntellectual, goodwite?|so many years, were not wholly pleasing. As the 
or what mean ye by it?” “Huts, tuts, Mr. Luke,|/walls of ‘the Establishment” were discer 
with your goodwife’s—surely ye may leave that|among the trees, a sudden faintness struck to her 
low epithet to Bailie Jervie’s Mattie, and the|bold heart; but what wil] not a dutiful, and affee- 
Salt Market, now; and as for intellectual—every |tionate mother encounter for her only child 
educated person, Mr. Luke, every individual/that child an heiress, and moreover a girl. 
among the educated classes, or of ordinary ac-jone tov, whatever flatterers might affirm, whose 
complishments, Mr. Luke Really am|substantial frame, as her mother perceived, wou 
ashamed of the inquiry—and what signifies ex-|require the united force of the mysterious cestus, 
laining about it. It is enough at present that/the sandal, and the calisthenics of Camlachie, to 
Miss Luke becomes an inmate of the Camlachie|be moulded at sixteen, into that of a Grace. 
Establishment.” drive of a half hour had been interrupted -< 
Mr. Mark Luke emitted something between a/the numerous gav and eager inquiries of blit 
consenting grunt, and a regretful sigh; but the|restless Mysie, rejoicing equally in her new gra 
matter once fixed, he began, like a man of sense/school and her glossy pink sash, and such ha itual 
to view it on the bright side,—‘‘his own Mysie|and unconscious maternal admonitions deliver 
accomplished and intellectual—but, above all, sojevery three minutes, as “Hold up your head, 
near him as to come home every Saturday,|Robina! Mind your carriage, Miss Luke.—Take 
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your fingers from your mouth, child.—Your kid, garizing the Establishment by admitting such a 
gloves will not be fit to be seen before we reach| candidate as this?” 


the place.” ‘ Mrs. Smith began to see the affair in the pro- 
But before the lustre of Miss Luke’s French) per light; but she would not at once yield. ‘“You 


kids was wholly gone, the chaise had wheeled|are not always so very select, Miss Smith,” she 
within the gate of the seminary, and the fatal bell returned. “There was the Belfast girl, not a 
wasrung! It will not do for ladies, whose busi-|whit more genteel than little Luke,—and the 
ness it is to teach morals with manners, to tell} Campbelton girl, and that sallow creature from 
many direct fibs. Mrs. Smith was at home, and| Manchester.’ 

Mrs. Luke and her daughter were ushered into| ‘‘Une batarde,” put in Maria,—who, though 
an empty drawing-room, and left for a half hour|she meant to vote with her sister for the exclu- 
toadmire the harp, and couches, and coinversa-|sion of Mysie, chose to speak against her. 

tion stools, and apology-tables, and cabinets, and; ‘‘No, you were not always so very select, Miss 
the painted pasteboard ornaments, elegancies,|Smith,” repeated the piqued Madame Mere. 

and utilities, quite at their leisure, while a family| ‘There was so much at stake that Miss Smith 
council was holding above stairs. resolved not to sacrifice the family interests, her 

“By the greatest good fortune in the world, l}own included, to her own temper, nor yet to her 
had a glance of the triple-bordered Paisley shaw])mother’s silliness. Meanwhile, time was press- 
of the grocer’s lady of three-tails,” said Missjing, for the candidate waited below. 

Maria. - “T am astonished, mother, how you, with your 

“There can be no doubt about the business of] excellent sense and knowledge of life, can take co 
the embassy,” rejoined Miss Smith. |narrow a view of this affair. Iam certain your 

“We have several vacancies, Bell,” said Ma-|kind heart betrays your head:—poor Luke's atten- 
dame Mere, thoughtfully. |tion to my father’s affairs I am not disposed to 

“None, Madam, for Mark Luke’s child,” re-|forget any more than you,—and if there were any 
turned Bella, the true head of the establishment.|way of obliging the man save this. Have you 

Many ideas passed with rapidity through the|forgot the Kilmarnock carpet-maker’s girl, who 
brain of Mrs. Smith. Mark Luke, -Esq., Dr. to/ nearly ruined the school?” 

Mrs. Smith and daughters, for the board andedu-| ‘She was a very pretty, clever, sweet child: I 
cation of Miss Luke, &c., was in particular, an|have not forgot her,” said Mrs. Smith, in a natu- 
inviting set-off, to a long bill for the tea, sugar,|ral tone. 

and soap, required for the uses of the establish-| ‘‘Granted, Ma’am; but what is that to us? It 
ment. She gave her thoughts oblique speech. _/is hard that we should suffer by other people’s 

“Our family has been obliged by the consi-|misfortunes. There are plenty of cealionts 
deration shown by Mark Luke, at that very un-/schools for the children of the low rich.” 
pleasant time when Mr. Smith’s aflairs became} ‘‘Ten vacancies in my establishment at present, 
deranged.” Miss Smith.” 

“Ma’am, is it your wish to ruin the seminary?”| ‘‘Were there twenty, Madam, I will never 
cried Miss Smith, addressing her mother in ajdepart from the principle. You know well the 
tone of asperity. ‘‘Receive Luke’s daughter:—|cause of your thin house this year. Those few 
have her vulgar bustling mother going about the|drops of black blood which I detected at first 
town proclaiming that her Miss is with us,—and/glance in the Greenock girl, and warned you of 
lock up your doors.—Could ever the Higgins, or|——” 
the Dempsters, or the Haigs send, or recommend} *‘‘My gracious!’ cried Mrs. Smith, in a very 
another pupil to you? =I put the case to yourself.| natural manner; “she was two removes from the 

wam,—would you have sent your daughters to} Hindoo on the one side, and four on the other— 
aschool where a grocer’s child was placed?” an heiress and a lawful child!—And that malicious, 

“That was in other days, Bella; and 1——” prating woman——” 

“Stay, Madam; has not the main cause of our; ‘No matter, Ma’am. It is quite superfluous to 
success been that we are so very select,—-known| tell me of the babbling propensities, and the love 
to be so particular about whom we receive,—so) of gossip and scandal, either among west country 
rigid in our rule of excluding all suspicious cha-|ladies or east couniry ladies. Since our success 
racters,—that no taint of vulgarity, no pupil with|depends no little upon their tongues, we must 
improper local connexions is admitted within our|keep out of their reach. The fewer Glasgow 
doors. What else, pray, makes even this Mrs.'damsels we receive the better. I never desire to 
Mark Luke besiege them? It is very possible;see a St. Mungo’s Miss within our doors. The 
that many useful branches, and even the accom-|prying and tittle-tattle of the Betty Bogies and 
plishments, may be taught in the common schools) Pounr Parlanes are absolutely ruinous to the low 
of Glasgow, almost as well as in our seminary; schools; and the more distant the towns-people 
but here is our grand and marked distinction, are held, even by us, the better for the seminary. 
from which if we deviate—” |A small degree of mystery is necessary in every 

“This child will be very rich,” returned Mrs.| professiona undertaking. Let the people of the 
Smith; who was, we fear. incapable of taking so|small schools parade their reverend patrons and 
comprehensive a view of any subject as her in-| public examinations, and placard their marvellous 
tellectual eldest daughter. She could squabble |systems: Exclusiveness depend upon it, is the 
about pone and caps, but she failed to compre-|true foundation of our select society. If we once 
hend the grand resources which are afeedes by|give way, if we deviate from the exact line of 
the principles of Exclusivism in British society.|demarcation to be maintained between birth and 
throughout all its grades. \fashion, and the mere mob dung-hill wealth lying 

“Rich, my dear mother!” retorted Bella, spite-|at our door,depend upon it, Ma’am——” 
fully; “and what is her wealth to us? There are| ‘Well, well, take your own way, Miss Smith,” 
rich girls enough about Glasgow and Paisley, I said Madame Mere, quite convinced, but far from 

esay; but what is that to the purpose of vul-'satisfied; and the Swiss governess, Mademoiselle 
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Curchod, whose department it was besides teach-, which warranted Mrs. 8. in entertaining the ho 
ing the French language and embroidery, to tell/of ever having the pleasure of ceeing Mise Like 
lies polite for her board and her salary of £30,|/—a most interesting charge!—a member of her 
was deputed to dismiss Mrs. Mark Luke with all/family. 
imaginable civility. ‘This office, the young lady,| The Smythes had changed their tone in latter 
(who, by the way, was said in Glasgow to be aldays. The Evclusives, upon calculation, wete 
cousin of Madame de Stael’s, by the mother’s|no longer haughty and insolent in manner, Mrs, 
side,) performed with such grace, that Mrs. Mark|Mark Luke understood the case—or guessed at 
Luke invited her to tea, and half believed it must|it; but she was rather mortified at her own con. 
be impossible for Mrs. Smith, or her daughters, |dition than angry with them. How Miss Betty 
to see a visiter at this hour, and that they exceed-|Bogle would sneer, and Penny Parlane exylt 
ingly regretted their inability to receive her. It\over her! “It is all along, Mr. Luke, of your 
was, however, with some failing of heart that jhaving no place of our own. If I could have lef 
Mrs. Luke seated herself in her chaise, musing|my card at the seminary as Mrs. Mark Luke of 
on Mademoiselle’s announcement of the applica-| Haleyon Bank, you would have seen another sort 
tions, ten deep, for every vacancy occurring in the/of answer to my application for our Robina: and 
“Society.” there it is for ever in the papers! It isa marvel 

The visit was not wholly thrown away. Mysie,/to me such a gem, and such a rug, is not nipped 
on the alert about her future schoolmates, had|up long ago. There is young John Cowan, the 
caught a peep of some of the peeping Misses. \drysalter, and some of the Jamaica street nabobs, 
They all, from six to sixteen, wore a sort of con-|I am told, are after it. Far would it be from me 
ventual costume, as ugly and un-English as pos-|Mr. Luke, to wish that you should hurt your pe- 
sible. “Mamma,” said Mysie, ‘‘why have the|cuniary circumstances by the purchase. | am 
Misses their hair tied up that ugly way, as if they |content to leave the place to those who can better 
were going to wash their faces?” afford it than my husband.” 

“Robina, love, hold up your head!—how do you! Cunning Mrs. Mark Luke! Mark was fairly 
think Mrs. Smith will receive a slouching, awk-|piqued at last; in his purse-pride, and in his pa- 
ward Miss? That is the present fashion of young |ternal and conjugal aflection; while his prudence 
ladies in France, which Miss Maria has intro-|was largely propitiated by another “Upset Price 
duced. Miss Fanny Ayton, and Miss Fanny /etill Farther Reduced.” In a month Haleyon 
Kemble, wear their hair in that style.” Bank was his own, and in the first delirium of her 

And when Mr. Luke marvelled at his daughter, | vanity and exultation, Mrs. Mark Luke's natural- 
disguised-and uglified, from her hair being drag-/|ly kind heart had expanded far beyond the nar- 
ged into a net, and her little person invested with|row boundaries of cold Exclusivism; and, be- 
a Swiss apron, he was informed that the one was |tween good nature and social vanity, she had so 
favourable to her eyes and her studies, and the |far forgotten strict propriety, as to invite all the 
other to her habits of tidiness. For two weeks, |world—country cousins, and vulgar old acquaint 
and finally for ever, these improvements remained jances included—to her marine villa, She had 
the sole advantages mother or daughter derived been excluded from pews, boxes, burial-grounds, 





from the Camlachie Establishment. 
Luke once more left her card, and waited the lei- 
sure of the presiding genius of the Society one 
Saturday and another. 

Mrs. Mark Luke had now everywhere an- 
nounced the high destination of her daughter; 





Mrs. Mark jand boarding-schools; but now she was to be hap- 


py—perfectly happy. 

O, Seged, King of Ethiopia! if'thou, in the ple- 
nitude of imperial potence, with all appliances 
and means, could not command felicity for a sin- 
gle day, what envious. mocking fiend tempted to 


and this protracted silence made her so anxious |betray our Mrs. Mark Luke with those brilliant, 


and unhappy, that she took courage, and des- 
patched an unexceptionable note,—on rose-tinted 
paper, and smelling horribly of musk,—simply— 
simple woman!—announcing her own, and her 
husband's intention of placing Miss Luke at 
Camilachie, for the benefit of the invaluable in- 
structions in morals and manners of Mrs. Smith 
and her accomplished daughters. It went against 
her pride to be thus urgent—she whom poor but 
excellent teachers of all sorts had so long humbly 
and diligently solicited;—but what will not a 
fashionable mother do for her enly child—that 
child a girl, and of ‘‘considerable expectations?” 
Anxiously did Mrs. Mark Luke await the re- 
sponse, which came one morning just as she re- 
turned from a round of calls, in which Miss Luke 
had accompanied her, to take leave of her friends 
preparatory to going to school. The paper, of 
the first quality, was, in this case, neither tinted 
nor perfumed; but so long-tailed and conglome- 
rated were the characters, that—what with the e 
added to the tail of the Smith, and the 7 changed 
to a y—it cost Mrs. Mark considerable trouble to 
make out how very much Mrs. D. Smythe re- 
gretted that there was no present vacancy in the 
select number of young ladies received into her 
Soctety, and no probability of any one occurring 





illusive jack-a-lanterns, which in all ages of the 
world, have dazzled to bewilder the daughters of 
men, and to drag them on through bog and mo- 
rass, only to land them knee-deep in the mire at 
last? Yet were not all her hopes illusive; for 
happy was the little hour in which she first ran 
over the garden, and explored, as its mistress, 





every garret and dog-hole of Haleyon Bank. In 
that state of flutter and beatitude, we shall fora 
time leave Mrs. Mark Luke to the sympathy of 
our indulgent readers. They will not grudge 
one little hour of bliss without alloy to a woman 
before whom lies the task of finishing and marry- 
ing a daughter upon the Exclusive system of the 
middle ranks in Scotland. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
MARY HOWITT’S SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
Mary Howirrrt’s volume is altogether charming 


—in exterior, in embellishments, in contents. he 
“Sketches” are in verse; the sweet, simple, natu 





ral, and pious verse of this —_ writer, whi 
possesses a character of tenderness and sweet: 
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ness all its own. We fear lest the multitude, | Like an anchorite old at his mossy door sill. 

taking her literally at her word, may imagine this} Ah no, now his mood of sedateness is gone, 

awork fit for children merely, It is adapted to} And his harlequin motions he'll shew us anon. 
children certainly, but its uses are expansive as} Look! now, how quickly the water he cleaves, 
humanity. We can but enumerate a few of the} And again he is up ’mong those arrow-head leaves. 
subjects. The “Coot,” the “Camel,” the “Cedar |See his litle black head, and his eyes sparkling shine; 
Trees,” the “Monkey, the ‘“‘EKagle,” the ‘*King-| He has made up his mind on these dainties to dine. 
fisher,” the ‘‘Broom-flower.” But this is an idle : 

task. We must not quote two thirds of the vol-| From the water-rat we pass to the sparrows 
ume, and, limited in this respect, we are quite at) esl, 
aloss what to select. Perhaps a stanza, “hem 





——Whata medley thing it is; 
l never saw a nest like this; 

Put together, odds and ends, 
Pick’d up from enemies and friends, 
See! bits of thread, and bits of rag, 


here and there, will best convey an idea of the na- 
ture and execution of these exquisite pictures, us 
this of the Monkey:— 


Monkey, little merry fellow, 








Thou art Nature’s Panchinello; | Just like a little rubbish-bag! 
Full of fun, as Puck could be— Here’s a scrap of red and browa, 
Harlequin might learn of thee! | Like the washer-woman’s gown; 
, ’ * . And here is muslin, pink and green, 
In the very ark, no doubt, j And bits of calico between; 
You went frolicking about; Ah! never thinks the lady fair, 
Never keeping in your mind, As she goes by with mincing air; 
Drowned monkeys left behind! How the pert sparrow overhead, 
Has robbed her gown to make its bed! 
Have you no traditions—none, See! hair of dog and tur of cat, 
Of the court of Solomon? And rovings of a worsted mat. 
No memorial how ye went . . ” * ° 
With Prince Hiram’s armament! Well, here has hoarding been and hiving, 
And not a little good contriving; 
Look now at him!—slyly peep; Before a home of peace and ease, 
He pretends he is asleep; Was fashioned out of things like these, 
Fast asleep upon his bed, Think, had these odds and ends been breught, 
With his arm beneath his head. To some wise man renowned for thought, 
Some man of men the very gem, 
Now that posture is not right, Pray what could he have done with them? 
And he is not settled quite; If we had said, “Here, sir, we bring 
There! that’s better than before,— You many a worthless little thing; 
And the knave pretends to snore. Just bits and scraps, so very small 
That they have scarcely size at all; 
Ha! he is not half asleep; And out of these you must contrive 
See, he slyly takes a peep. A dwelling large enough for five, 
Monkey, though your eyes were shut, Neat, warm and snug, with comfort stored, 
You could see this little nut, | Where five small things may lodge and board. 
You shall have it, pigmy brother! | We leave the astonishment of the philosopher 
What, another! and another! jto come to the moral of the tale:— 
Nay, your cheeks are like a sack,— 
Sit down and begin to crack. And here in this uncostly nest, 
These little creatures have been blest; 
There the little ancient man Nor have Kings known in palaces, 
Cracks as fast as crack he can! Half their contentedness in this, 
Now, good bye, you merry fellow, Poor simple dwelling as it is? 
Nature’s primest Punchinello.” 
We would have copied out the whole of the 
We shall next take The Water-Rat:— migration of the patriotic ‘‘Grey Squirrels,” the 


iScots, the Swiss, the Poles, among quadrupeds, 

Come unto the meadows the bright summer day—!who, overrun by the wild swine, retreated from 
The people are busily making the hay. their country in good order; but that we see there 

: ithe initials W. Hl. ‘The description of a Lapland 

Afler a bright, fresh deseription of the woods! winter, and the scenery of the northern regions, 
we get to the subject of the sketch. lwhich ushers in this tale, is most beautiful. 
‘Again we would fain take the True Srory or 

There I'll show you the brown water-rat at his play.) Wes-Sprinner, a tale of chivalry,—of Baron Blue- 
You will see nothing blither this blithe summer-day. |botile, and Madgy de la Moth, save that we could 
inot break its unity, and are, besides, tempted to 

A glad innocent creature, for whom was ordained, |plunge into the splendid sunlit Southern Seas, 


The quiet of brooks and the plants they contained; for— 

But hush! step as lightly as leaves in their fall, 

Man has wreng’d him, and he is in fear of us all. O, the South! the balmy South, 

See! there he is sitting, the tree roots among, How warm the breezes float! 

And the reed-sparrow by him is singing her song. How warm the amber waters stream, 
See how gravely he sits; how demure and how still, From off our basking boat. 
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Come down, come down, from the tall ship’s side, 
What a marvelleus sight is here? 

Look—purple rocks and crimson trees 
Down in the deep so clear: 

See! where the shoals of Dolphins go, 
A glad and g!orious band, 

Sporting among the dry-bright woods, 
Of a coral fairy-land. 

See! on the violet sands beneath, 
How the gorgeous shells do glide; 

O, Sea! Old Sea, who yet knows half 
‘Thy wonders and thy pride, 

Look how the sea- -plants trembling float, 
All like a mermaid’s locks, 

Waving in thread of ruby red, 
Over those nether rocks, 

Heaving and sinking soft and fair, 
Here hyacinch,—there green, 

With many a stem of golden growth, 
And starry flower between. 


The Garden, which is ina different style, will 
be a favourite with many. It was a child’s gar- 
den. 


Full of flowers as it could be, 
And London-pride its border. 


And soon as came the pleasant spring, 
The singing birds built in it, 

The blackbird and the throstle-cock, 
The woodlark and the linnet. 


We cannot go over the catalogue of its beau- 
ties, but we may select a few. 


A lilac tree and a guelder-rose, 
A broom and a tiger-lily, 

And I walked a dozen miles to find 
The true winte daffodilly. 


I had marigolds and jillitflowers, 
And pinks, all pinks exceeding, 

I'd a noble root of love-in-a-mist; 
And plenty of love-lies-bleeding. 


I found far off in the pleasant fields, 
More flowers than [ can mention; 

I found the English asphodel, 
And the spring and autumn gentian. 


I found the orchis, fly, and bee, 
And the cistus of the mountain, 

And money-wort and the adder’s tongue, 
Beside an old wood fountain. 


I found within another wood 
The rare pyrola blowing, 

For wherever there was a pleasant flower 
I was sure to find it growing. 


I set them in my garden beds, 
Those beds I love so dearly,— 
Where I laboured after set of sun, 

And in summer mornings early. 


O, my pleasant, pens garden-plot! 
’A Shrubbery was beside it,— 

And an old and mossy apple- tree, 
With a woodbine wreathed to hide it. 


Ofttimes I sat within my bower, 
Like a king in all bis glory; 
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Ofttimes I read, and read for hours, 
Some pleasant wondrous story. 


I read of gardens in old times, 
Old stately gardens kingly; 

Where people walked in gorgeous crowds, 
Or for silent musing singly. 


I raised up visions in my brain, 
The noblest and the fairest; 
But still | loved my garden best, 
And thought it far the rarest. 

* . * * 


Who can forbear to enrich the heart and faney 
of every young person, with whom he may be con- 
nected, with poetry like this? 

We shall not here cite more than one stanza 
from our special favourite, the ‘““Wood-mouse.” 
It is embued, like many of Mary Howitt’s compo- 
sitions, with the finest spirit of Wordsworth. 


I saw a litthe Wood-mouse once, 
Like Oberon in his hall, 

With the green, green moss beneath his feet, 
Sit under a mushroom tall. 


I saw him sit and his dinner eat, 
All under the forest tree,— 

His dinner of chesnuts ripe and red, 
And he eat it heartily. 


I wish you could have seen him there; 
It did my spirit good, 
To see the small thing God had made 
Thus eating in the wood, 
From the Humming-bird we quote this delici- 
ous stiunzar— 


How glad the heart of Eve would be, 
In Eden’s glorious bowers, 

To see the first, first Humming-bird, 
Among the first spring flowers. 
+ * + * 


Thou little shining creature, 
God saved thee from the Flood, 
With the Eagle of the mountain land, 
And the Tiger of the wood! 


The “Squirrel,” the “King-Fisher, the “Dor- 
mouse,” the ‘Titmouse ! fest,” are each exquisite; 
the latter,—but, 





Look at it near, all knit together, 

Moss, willow-down, and many a feather; 
So soft, so light, so wrought with grace, 
So suited to this greenwood place,— 
And spangled o’er, as with intent 

Of giving fitting ornament; 

Like silvery flakes of lichen bright, 
That shine like opals dazzling white! 
Think only of the creature small 

That wrought this soft and silvery ball; 
Without a tool to aid her skill, 

Nought but her little feet and bill; 
Without a pattern whence to trace 

Her little roofed-in dwelling-place, 

And does not in your bosoms spring 
Love for this skilful little thing? 

See there’s a window in the wall: 

Peep in: the house is not so small, 

But snug and cozy you shall see, 
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A very decent family! 

Now count them—one, two, three, four, tive— 
Nay, sixteen merry little things alive; 

Where you your little hand could not get. 

I’m glad you've seen it, fer you never 

Saw ought before so soft and clever! 
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siderate, or prejudiced persons, who identify all that 
is vulgar, virulent, and atrocious, with the epithet 
Radical, will reflect that Dr. Bowring, the au- 
thor of these juvenile lessons, breathing benevo- 
lence, purity, and the wnfallacious virtues, bears 
that dishonoured name; and that Mrs. Howitt is 
the wedded partner of one of the boldest of our 


Still prettier and yet more tender is the wild |reformers, the avowed and open enemy of priest- 


Spring Crocus. 
ism. The Spring Crocus,— 


——An English flower 
That only groweth here and there. 


But in our meadows it is growing. 

And now it is the early spring, 
And see from out the kindly earth 
How many thousands issue forth, 
As if it gloried to give birth, 

To such a lovely thing. 

* * * * » * 
I love the odorous hawthorn flower, 

I love the wilding’s bloom to see, 
I love the light anemonies 
That tremble to the faintest breeze, 
And hyacinth-like orchises 

Are very dear to me! 


The star-wort is a fairy flower, 
The violet is a thing to prize, 
The wild-pink on the craggy ledge, 
The waving-sword like water-sedge, 
And e’en the Robin-run-i’-the-hedge, 
Are precious in mine eyes. 


Yes, yes, I love them all, bright things! 
But then, such glorious flowers as these 

Are dearer still,—I’ll tell you why, 

There’s joy in many a thousand eye, 

When first goes forth the welcome cry, 
Of “Lo! the Crocuses!” 


The little toiling children leave 
Their care, and here by thousands throng; 
And, through the shining meadow run, 
And gather them,—not one by one, 
But by grasped handfuls,—where are none 
Tosay that they do wrong. 


They run, they leap, they shout for joy; 
They bring their infant brethren here; 

They fill each little pinafore; 

They bear their baskets brimming o’er, 

Within their little hearts they store, 
This first joy of the year. 


Yes, joy in these abundant meadows, 
Pours out like to the earth’s o’erflowing; 
And less that they are beautiful, 
Than that they are so plentiful, 
So free for every child to pull. 
I love to see them growing! 


Beautiful spirit of humanity! may thousands on 
thousands, old and young, listen to your gentle 
teachings! 

It is but fair to say that the publisher and artist 
have executed their respective departments as if 
desirous of doing due honour to these sweet in- 
spirations of maternal love. The engraver al- 
most deserved to have his name on the title page, 
m company with that of Mary Howitt. ; 

May we, in conclusion, entreat that those incon- 





It breathes the purest radical-|craft in all its subtle forms, but especially as it is 


entrenched behind the corruptions of the Church 
of England Establishment. 


From the Amulet. 
A BAPTISM IN THE ISLES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SELWYN,” &C. 


Ir was on one of those bright, lovely, heart-in- 
spiring days of early autumn, by which in northern 
climates the fickle moodiness of spring and sum- 
mer is so deliciously atoned, that a little knot of 
worshippers, attuned in inward feeling to the still 
hour of solemn Sabbath morning, and harmoniz- 
ing in primitive exterior with the simple features 
of the island scenery around them—sat gazing, 
across the rarely unvexed Sound of B——, on the 
humble tombstones of a quiet kirk-yard in the 
Outer Hebrides. 

The church—a memorial of the gratitude to 
Heaven of some shipwrecked lord of the isles in 
ruder yet more pious times—was placed amid the 
very perils it commemorated; only sufficiently 
elevated, on its majestic natural pedestal of rock, 
above the dangerous shore, to prevent the waves 
by which the hallowed edifice was perpetually in- 
vaded, from actually washing it away; while often 
did the deep, soul-felt, Hebridean prayer for those 
that ‘‘go down to the seain ships,” breathed forth 
by the sons of stormy Thule, derive a strange, yet 
awlul, accompaniment, from the boding murmurs 
of the scarce-excluded tempest. 

To-day, however, the little island fane reposed 
—between its rocky barrier on the one hand, and 
its soft, rarely-trodden churchyard on the other— 
in smiling Sabbath stillpess, as if no storm had 
ever since its first erection, vexed the tranquil 
arm of the sea it overlooked. And pleasant, 
though in nature’s simplest, least ambitious style, 
were the objects on whieh the eyes of its assem- 
bling worshippersrested, while awaiting in patient, 
uneventful quietude, the arrival, from the larger 
island in which he usually resided, of their ever- 
welcome pastor. 

Immediately beneath the church, lay stretched 
around a little bay of silver sand, a scattered ham- 
let of some dozen or so of fishermen’s cottages; 
before whose very doors the summer waves came 
sporting in the sunshine, and dancing reproachfully 
around the keels of the one or two rude boats 
drawn up on the beach, as if enticing them to tempt 
the no longer formidable deep. With their gen- 
tle, yet cheerful murmur, mingled the gay, though, 
on this halowed day, subdued, voices of children 
—rocking in iacied aupertenee in the idle barks, 
or dabbling, fearless as their rival sea-birds, in 
their native element; while, from the short green 
herbage, spreading inland far as eye could reach, 
the tinkle of a sheep-bell, or farewell note of the 
tast-emigrating plover, broke without disturbing 





the Sabbath stillness of the scene. 
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Its musing tenor was however, ere long, inter-| with its broad and sunny wings, like some harbin- 
rupted by anxious speculations on the unwonted |ger bird on a message of mercy from realms of 
detention of the usually punctual pastor. For jlight and love. But it was soon perceived by the 
many a year, often through storm and peril, had |experienced eye of old Ronald Ross the envied 
the eve of every alternate Sabbath brought him, |possessor of the sole spy-glass on the island ) that 
like a ministering angel, to his beloved island |instead of the usual neat skiff, wont to convey over 
flock, Never but once (and that from a cause|caim and summer seas the expected pastor, the 
which the settled weather of the preceding even-|advancing craft was a black weather-beaten sea- 
ing now put wholly out of the question) had he|boat; filled too by a far larger crew than the four 
delayed till the very merning of the hallowed day,|youthtul rowers who, in clean checked shirts, and 
his three miles voyage across the proverbially trews of holiday Tartan, claimed the privilege of 
treacherous Sound of B ; nor was he likely, manning, on ordinary occasions, the ininister's lit- 
under the present circumstances, to have volun-!tle pinnace. ; 
tarily done so; seeing that on this smiling, yet to} Curiosity, not the less keen for lack of frequent 
many, sorrowful Sabbath, he was to unite, in one aliment, was abundantly excited. ‘The glasspass- 
solemn, touching ceremony, the baptism of the/ed rapidly from hand to hand among the male- 
fatherless children of a whole boat's crew of lost|gazers, while the women launched out into an 
fishermen. To bear up the surviving widows un-'|ocean of conjecture. Could it be dread ofa storm 
der a sad rite, investing them with a double bur-|at that uncertain season which brought the winter 
den of parental duties and responsibilities, pastoral boat across to-day? Could it be the fishermen of 
counsel and consolation would of course be abun-; B—— accompanying the minister on his sad, but 
dantly needful; nor was it in the kind nature of the interesting duty to the orphans of their deceased 
worthy man of God thus to deler it, but for valid,!ecomrades? Or last, not least, could the chief hin- 
and yet unimaginable reasons. On these conjec- self have chanced to visit the Isles, and be comin 
ture was soon exhausted; and from them the in person to grace the rite, and solace, with his 
transition was easy, among a people few aud iso-; well-known kindness and liberality, the sorrows 
lated, and consequently linked by more than ordi- of many a widowed heart? The supposition was 
dary brotherhood, to the sad recollection of the not an unlikely one, for the venerable pastor had 
event by which so many hearts (notin S—— alone, been his beloved and honoured tutor, and often 
but throughout the Scottish Isies) had been at had they in after life gone hand in hand in deeds 
once made desolate. of charity and mercy. 

“Pil ne’er put faith in sea again!” exclaimed a But, as the nearing boat, in rounding a project- 
greyhaired elder of the group, as some one ex-jing headland, turned her dark side more broadly 
patiated on its rare and placid beauty—"‘It lookit|to the view, forms were first suspected, and then 
muckle sic like as ye see it now, but sax short descried, to be within her more familiar and dearer 
hours afore the rising o’ that awlu’ gale that cost|far than even the white-haired man of God, or 
our lads their lives, and made mair widows andthe gay gallant heir of Castle B—. “Gude saf 

orphans in ae night, than ever grat afore atween)’is!” exclaimed old Ronald Ross, well nigh drop- 
Dunrossness and Sealloway. Four weary days|ping on the rocks his precious spy-glass—‘‘if the 
did I sit here, wi? wailing women round me, ahint|foremost man in the bows o’ yon boat be na Neil 
the shelter o’ the auld Kirk, that seemed whiles|Bryden himsel’, it maun be his wraith!” 
rockin’ in the blast itsel, and watch ull my e’en| “Neil Bryden!” echoed a dozen voices at once 
blinded, wi’ the spy-glass, for the men that never|—‘‘Neil Bryden! Surely Ronald, the taisch* maun 
eam to biggit land again! And, o’ the fourth, the/be on ye, that ye see drowned men in the body, by 
doure South Easter blew as fierce and furiously, |the fair light o day ena Sabbath morning!” “It's 
as though it hadna (lang ere that time) gotten its! fifteen weeks yestreen since Neil Bryden and 
sairino’ men’s precious lives. Our folk, nae doubt, |his erew sailed out o the cove down bye. Think 
were blawn awa’ to sea, and perished there o’|ye they'll ever see’t in life, till the sea gie up its 
cauld, and drouth, and hunger—though broken|dead, as the minister said in the burial sermon?” 
boats were rife enow for weeks they tellmeatier,| “It has gi’en them up, and afore its time; His 
on the wild Caithness shore; and north as far as|name be praised!” said another grey-headed elder, 
the verra Shetlands! But what dos’t matter how|who had saved the glass from falling, and ever 








the puir fallows lost their lives, since it was His 
will (reverently lifting his bonnet) they never 


since been gazing through it. ‘We've lost her 
now round the point; but ere she gaed out o’ view 





shouldreturn? Ob, but the island’s dowie! wantin 
its best hands at the fishin’, and fowlin’, and kelp 
burnin’! brave gallant craigsmen like voung An- 
cus Roy, douce experienced chiels to crack wi’ 
like Neil Bryden! Women and weans are weary 
things their lanes! and, oh, it'll be lang or daft 
demented Jock Mackinnon fill his worthy father’s 
bonnet! But what’s ordered maun be”—added 
the old man, checking his own unauthorized re- 
yinings—‘‘and what’s the loss to me, that has nae 
ang to wrastle here mysel? God help them that 
hae fatherless weans to gie up to fremit folks’ 
arms the day.” 

The hour of worship atlength drewnear. The 
varm autumnal haze which had for some time 
past risen to wrap in its robe of silver mist the 
distant shores of B——, yielded to the breath of'a 
light but steady breeze; before which a boat was 


I saw Neil Bryden, and lang Macleod, and Jock 
the mainlander, and the twa Mackinnons, a’ stand- 
ing livin? men thegither. But my een pectes, 0 
may believe, and I could na count them rightly; 
and”—here his voice fell—‘‘I did na see him | wa 
fainest hae seen o’ them a’, and that’s the gallant 
skipper, blythe Angus Roy; and his wife has the 
sairest heart o’ ony, for she’s no island born, and 
pines for her ain folk. But he might be yonder 
and me no see him; there was ae strapping chie 
ahint the mast that I could na mak’ out ava’.” | 
“God grant it may be Angus come to life wi 
the lave, if so be that you are livin’ men, anda 
real timmer boat, and noa delusion o’ the Enemy,” 
said Ronald, lifting his bonnet as he spoke. But, 
ere his cautious speech was uttered, men, women, 
and children, had rushed down a short but pre- 





ere long descried, cleaving the shining watere 





* Second sight. 
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cipitous path, leading directly to the little port) ‘God help and comfort her and them!” burst 
below. Just as the foremost runner’s foot touch- |from many a heart: “but there will nane need to 
ed the margin of the sequestered natural harbour, }@ae near her till the minister can won himsel. Its 
its silver sands grated beneath the keel of the dark lwark for nane but the like o’ him, honest man, to 
fishing-boat. and out leaped headlong on their |keep her fra sinfw’ repining, when a’ the lave hae 
native shores half a dozen joyous, but thin and jsae muckle cause for joy!” 
weather-beaten mariners. Some stooped and! ‘/’m come to help him, with God’s blessing,” 
kissed the ground they never more had hoped ‘said a frank, and what would nnder other circum- 
to see, with frantic eagerness; some knelt and jstances have been almost a joyous voice, from 
uttered forth, regardless of human eves, theirjamong the rescued band; and all eyes turned on 
thankfulness to Him who rules the deep; some,!the “strapping chield,” old Ronald Ross’s spy- 
who found relatives in the already assembled glass had failed to make out behind the mast of the 
crowd, embraced them, half afraid to ask for boat, and who on landing had still lingered, almost 
others, nearer and dearer still. junheeded, behind the quickly encompassed island- 
To these, the thoughts ofall, of the good minis- ‘ers. 
ter especially, were imstantly directed; at whose; ‘‘And wha are ye that should hope to bring 
considerate suggestion, indeed, the boat had been'comfort to Mhairi Bean?” asked the erey-haired 
run into the quiet cove, instead of making at once elder, who had eyed the lad for some time with 
for its usual landing-place below the village. perplexed half-recognition. ‘“‘Even her ain fath- 
Thither he now proceeded, restraining by his gen- er’s son, another Angus, (half as dear may be to 
tle authority, the haste of many an indiscreet|her, as the ane that is with God) comeall the way 
herald of a tide of joy too mighty to be abruptly from America, to do for Mhairi and her bairns 
poured into any human bosom. what He enables me, and she shall bid me,” re- 
But, in this joy, as in every earthly cup, how- plied the youth, in the same frank and fearless 
ever overflowing, there mingled a drop of sadly tone which marked his first introduction to the 
contrasting bitterness. One was indeed missing notice of the group. ‘God’s blessing on ye, cal- 
from amid the resuscitated crew; and that, the lant!” rose on every tongue, as the sympathies of 
head of all—the brave experienced Angus from \the lingering crowd fairly deserted the more com- 
the mainland; whose superior knowledge of fish- mon-place scene of joy before them, for the strange- 
ing atlairs, and peculiar habits of steadiness and ly mingled burst of widowed grief, and reviving 
sobriety had marked him out for the captain of the |natural afleetion which must await the arrival of 
boat, of which, indeed, he was himself chiefowner. the young man on his sister’s desolate hearth. 
And many were the lingering looks and thoughts.'But without the minister’s sanctioning presence 
cast even by the excited group—who could hardly none durst encounter it; and, rejoicing first with 
be restrained to follow at a cautious distance the those that rejoiced, they all felt, might enable and 
preparatory advance of the minister to homes of strengthen them to mourn with her, who — 
new-born happiness—towards the solitary dwell- in a long relinquished brother’s arms) they knew 
ing about half'a mile inland, where the widow of could not do otherwise than weep. 
Angus Roy (the deepest mourner of them all, Meantime the precautions of the worthy pastor 
from her natural character and isolated position in had proved unavailing. The boat had been ob- 
aland of comparative strangers) sat rocking on her served trom the village to be of larger size and 
knee the now sole orphan on whom the blessed stronger build than usual; and, though no spy- 
waters of baptism were that eventiul morning to glass ‘here revealed glimpses (as of the world of 
distil. ispirits) to thesick hearts of the expecting matrons, 
“God help and pity Mhairi!” was the ery that curiosity was excited. A group of the elder fish- 
burst from many a heart, regardless, under the er-girls (lingering from past associations near the 
thought of her enhanced aifliction, of what seemed scene of their once cheerful labours) bent on the 
almost the cruel mockery of joy, in store for other nearing bark a gaze of wondering recognition, 
dwellings. Eventhe rescued mariners, while tell-|while the instinct, more unerring still, of their 
ing by the way, in answer to a thousand disjoint-|sagacious Highland terrier, led him to forego his 
ed questions, the brief story of their miraculous race’s unamphibious habits, and stand with ears 
deliverance, shrunk from the drawback on their and tail erect, fairly amid the curling waves. At 
homeward pilgrimage, inflicted by the loss of gal- length a wild, half-witted boy, son to one of the 
lant Angus Roy. ‘It was na inman to save him!” long-lost fishermen, dashed bare-legged across a 
exclaimed they anxiously, as if deprecating blame, narrow creek of what might be called his native 
which none dreamed of imputing to them. “He element, to rouse the astonished village with tid- 
wad bide, a’ we could say or do, the last man in ings of a spectre-boat, with Neil Bryden at the 
the boat he had steered sae lang; and when his helm, and his own well-known father, Hugh Mac- 
kent hand left her helm, to grip the rope that was\kinnon, sitting pale and wraith-like, in the bows. 
tomak her fast, and keep her frae drifting, the! ‘The rumour ran like wild-fire through the strag- 
auld ungrateful gae a sudden kedge astern,!gling hamlet—one by one its ety ay half- 
and drew Angus (wi ae fit on each) fairly atween|doubting inmates appeared on their long-deserted 
her and the tall merchant brig, that lay tossing in|thresholds. It was to see, inthe advancing crowd, 
the trough o’ the sea, and had ill eneuch ado to|the confirmation of part at least of the young 
tak ony o’ usin. She fought hard though, ye may /scout’s strange communication. Sailors were 
believe, and us aboard her, to recover himt Neil|there, more numerous far than usually attended 
Bryden then Jouped into the sea, ere ever manjon the pious pastor; figures were there, in whose 
could hinder him (for weel he likit Angus,) andjgait and stature affection could not be deceived; 
ance he thought he grippit his hair; but it was but |faces (soon even these could be descried) there 
the rope o’ the auld black boat after a’; and we|were, but dearer far for the tears of care and sor- 
rought her hame, ill doin limmer as she was, for/row which none would have wished, at such a 
Angus’ssake. She’ll aye win a penny for his wife|time, to see utterly banished thence. Before the 
and fatherless weans!”? wondrous group could thread its way through 
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rocks to the open bay on which the hamlet stood, 
four women, in deep widow’s garb, were locked 
in the arms of those they had for months deplored 
as lost; and the husband of a filth, (whom joy had 
paralysed while it lent wings to others) the elder 
Mackinnon, was clearing with gigantic leaps. 


in the Isles. 


of agony to bear, the good pastor entered, with 
his wonted familiarity, the dwelling of “Mainland 
|Mary.” The visit, as preliminary to the day's 
trying solemnity, had not been unexpected. Com- 
|posed, decently attired, and surrounded by three 
|smiling elder children, the stranger widow, whom 


while betore him bounded his halt-witted boy—|ne relative of her own attended to support through- 


the space between lim and the hearth, where one, 
always delicate, and now enieeebled by distress, 
sat wondering whether it was her poor laddie, 
whose brain was in some strange manner turned 
to-day. 

Long and fondly were wives strained to hearts 
that never thought to beat again beneath the 
friendly burden; but even wives soon yielded in 
interest to the yet unseen babes, whom, tossing 
on the midnight sea, or gazing at childish groups 
round friendly though far distant hearths—purents 
had sought toimage to their longing minds! Quick- 
ly flew the covering from the cradles, where lay, 
adorned for the approaching solemnity, the inno- 
cent creatures, dearer to mothers’ hearts for the 
grief amid which they had first had power to win a 
smile! Where they not lovelier, finer, dearer far 
in fathers’ eyes than ever peacetul parents kissed 
at rarely-left firesides? They were; and if not 
smothered in the long arrear of overwhelming 
tenderness, the share their mothers and elder prat- 
tlers claimed, had alone the merit of averting the 
catastrophe. But why dwell on scenes like these? 
Who does not know or feel better than man can 
paint it for him, the joy too incoherent for words, 
which springs trom meetings deemed (on earth) 
impossible, and ties renewed when buried in the 
grave? 

The pastor soon saw that here his ministrations 
were superfluous, save that one brief impressive 
soul-felt prayer, which stilled like precious oil the 
tumultuous waves of rapture, and called achasten- 
ed feeling downward from that heaven to which 
it rose. All joined, in deep unbidden reverence, 
in the holy tribute which, with the judgment. that 
marked all his intercourse with human creatures, 
the minister saw must supersede, on this event- 
ful day, the stated morning services of the sanc- 
tuary; whose evening worship he purposed to 
render doubly hallowed by that interesting bap- 
tismal service, which all, subdued yet grateful 
hearts, would then be fitter to attend. 

Duty, meanwhile, painful yet deeply interesting 
duty, summoned him elsewhere. For, abruptly 
as joy had been allowed to try its strength on hu- 
man weakness, sorrow had been held sacred even 
by a rude, unpolished people. No murmur had 
wafted to Mhairi Bean’s low cottage the wondrous 
tale of general joy and individual bereavement. 
She sat. trying by many a kiss to nerve her heart 
to bear to the sacred font the child no father 
would be there to claim from her; little thinking 
how bitter, how unendurable, indeed, would be 
the glance which would show her, ranged around 
it, fathers yielded back by the greedy deep, as if) 
in mockery of her still lonely hearth and unac- 
knowledged babe. But He who numbers all the 
widow’s tears, had sent one she little dreamed of} 
to assume the sponsor’s office; and for this it was 
necessary, as soon as might be, to pave the pain- 
ful way. 

Accompanied alone by the young Translantic 
highlander, and by Neil Bryden, whose presence, 
as her late husband’s oldest and tried friend, it 
was thought the bereaved one might, when the 


out the painful day, thought it but like her rever- 
jed minister, to come himself’ to fetch the loneliest 
istricken sheep in his flock home to her Father's 
house. Choking with feelings too mighty even 
for his disciplined mind, he sat down beside the 
unsuspecting mourner, While the others yet wait- 
led without; though the half-closed door let nota 
word escape them of the touching conference, and 
lsaid, “Mary, when last we met you could gay 
|through your tears, ‘Blessed be the Lord? though 
he had seen meet to ‘take away the delight of 
your eyes witha stroke? Did the blow. that at 
the same time fell on other broken hearts, teach 
you. even in the midst of your own sorrows to 
weep with those that wept? Or did the general cala- 
mity make your own feel lighter and less grievous?” 

“Oh, Sir,” cried the heart-broken young crea- 
ture, “ye anna surely think sae! Do my forword- 
ed bairns lie lighter on my heart, or their puir 
drowned father come less often to my dreams, be- 
cause five widows like mysel maun tak fatherless 
babes in their arms, down by to the kirk the day?” 

“And what if they did not stand so situated, 
Mary? What if you alone bore the burden an 
unerring God has been pleased to lay on you? 
Could you rejoice—or, if that is too much for frail 
human nature, could you bear with those who, in 
His mysterious providence, are all—save your- 
selt—widows no longer?” ; 

“Save me!” echoed the poor bereaved one, 
searce comprehending the bewildering distinetion 
—scarce accountable for the first extorted mur- 
murs of despair, ‘Save me, the loneliest, and 
weariest, and waest o’ them a’; wi nae friend 0’ 
mine ain to tak me awa’ frae a place and folk that 
L canna bide langer wi and live?” 

“Pil tak ye awa’, Mhairi dear!” exclaimed the 
young Nova Scotian, bursting unbidden into the 
room, and throwing his arms round his sister. 
‘Do ye no mind your wild brother Angus, that 
ye grat sae to part wi’, and said ye wad never see 
mair? Ihave nae forgotten how ye pled for me 
whiles, when I angered the lave wi’ my daffin; 
or the crown ye sewed into the faulds o’ my 
gcravat, nor the counsel ye gied me never to for- 
get Scotland and you! I’m come back to be father 
and mother, and man to you Mhairi; to bide wi 
ye here, if ye bid me, or tak ye to Arisaig the 
morn, if ye like to gang.” 

“Arisaig!? murmured the widow, as if the last 
well-known name alone had roused her over- 
whelmed and bewildered faculties. ‘‘Na, na, lad- 
die! the bare walls, and cauld hearth-stones there, 
wad be waur than the eerie dwallin, and fremit 
hearts here!” 

“But there’s nae bare wa’s or cauld firesides 
where | bid ye gang, Mhairi dear; but bein houses 
and warm ingles, and a’ your ain folk to gie youa 
canty hame-coming. It’s Arisaig owre the seas 
where | cam frae, and would fain carry you. D’ye 
no ken that we ca’d our bonny new fishing-ground 
yonder, by the name our hearts aye warm to, at 
10me?” 

“IT had heard sae, may be, laddie!” (for from 
pronouncing her brother’s name she still seem 





sad discovery was made, be induced with least 





to shrink.) ‘But, troth, I thought aiblins less iy 
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yea’ than I suld hae done, till I had nane forbye 
to think o’. Oh, Angus, Angus!” here the sup- 
pressed passion burst forth at length, ‘Tak me 
whaur ye will, ye canna gie me back the Angus 
that the deep sea hauds in its bosom! But [ll 
gang wi’ ye, dear, *deed will 1; and the blessing 
o the widow and fatherless be wi’ ye for mindin’ 
of? 

“Minding ye, Mhairi? Con a mither forget her 
bairn? as our’s cried when Neil Bryden there 
speired if she remembered her far awa’ dochter? 

emaun speak to Neil, Mhairi, dawtie; and tak 
the hand he’s been hauding out to ye ever sin’ he 
ecamin. He was a leal triend to him that’s awa’; 
and has left his ain wife to her joy to come here 
and see you in your sorrow.” 

“Neil Bryden!” said the bereaved one, endeav- 
ouring to look up, while an involuntary shudder 
crossed her frame, and buried her head once more 
on her brother’s breast. ‘‘Neil, how came you 
here, and a’ the hands forbye, I thought | heard 
them say—and him—him—” 

“As God shall judge us, Mhairi, it was nae 
fau’t o? man’s; and when the boat sundered frae 
the ship, and Angus sunk between them, the mirk 
night, and raging sea, made it madness to hope to 
save him. But it was tried, Mhairi, doubt na 
that! The fremit Aberdeen skipper pat about his 
vessel at the risk o’ his life, and ane o’ puir An- 
gu’s comrades jumped into the black boiling water, 
to keep him to ye if it had been God’s will.” 

“There stands the man, Mary,” interposed the 
pastor in a kind yet gently admonishing tone, 
“will you not put your hand in that which was 
stretched out, at risk of life, to save your hus- 
band?” 

“Will 12” exclaimed the rebuked and once more 
freely weeping widow, as she tore herself from 
her brother’s arms, and speechlessly grasped, 
though with averted face, both the hands of the 
fairly-sobbing mariner: ‘‘For what ye’ve dune, 
Neil, P’'ll bless and pray for ye to my dying day; 
and maun say,” her voice subsiding to an almost 
inaudible whisper, ‘‘to Mary Bryden, that grat 
sae often wi? me whaur youw’re standin’ now; thus 
Pll try and no repine that she need greet nae 
langer. Gang till her Neil, for, oh, I ken fw’ weel 
she’s wearying on you!” 

“She'll no weary, lang, Mhairi, for we'll a’ hae 
to be stappin down to the kirk belyve. But I can- 
na leave ye wi sic a sair heart and no tell you— 
afore your wiselike stalwart chield o’ a brother 
there, how happy ye’ll be yet when ye win out to 
your folk owre sea, and how kind, for auld Seot-| 
land’s sake, they can be to puir heart-broken ship- 
wrecked men. Think na to feel strange, Mhairi, 
when ye land on yon far awa’ shore! [’ve never 
felta moment’s strangeness since, after five lang 
nights and days o’ weary drivin’ owre the wide 
sea, out o’ a’ sight or hope o’ home; Ane abune 
a sent a vessel through the Pentland Frith to 
Tescue us. Our sail was a’ rent, Mhairi, and our 
oars maistly washed awa’. The last drap o° wa- 
ter in the keg was drank lang syne, and the last 
dreg o’ meal in the barrel licked dry, though our 
dryer throats wad searcely let it owre, when the 
ship cam fleein’ round the 7 ead, like an angel frae 
eaven.” 

“ J 2 

Feared were we a’ she wadna see us, for night 
was darkenin’ fast as she came nigh, and as we 
were baith drivin’ awa’ afore the gale, she was 
likelier to sink than save us! It was your Angus, 
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Mhairi, it will be a comfort to ye to hear it, that 
saved our lives, if we could na save his, puir fal- 
low! He had his gun in the boat—the gun ye 
were wont to say wad be his death among the 
wild craigs after the sea-fowl; weel, the sound o’ 
that gun was the first thing that let the ship’s 
crew ken there were men in jeopardy afore them. 
They fired again—oh, what a blessed sound was 
that to perishing creatures! We had mostly a’ 
tint heart the last twa days, and our strength 
seemed failed and gone; but that gun put life into 
the weakest, and we stood to our oars again, as if 
arm of man could do ought but sit still and bide 
the Lord’s time to save us. 

“The ship came driving on, hung wi’ as mony 
lights as the blast wad let her burn; ropes and 
kind hands were flung in dozens over her side, 
we grappled some, and others grappled us, and 
God only can tell how we were a’ landed—save 
him that’s landed ona better shore, Mhairi—on 
board the Aberdeen brig that saved us.” 

“Oh but her crew were kindly couthy creatures, 
and gae us our bite and soup as though they had 
been our brothers born! But their tongue was a 
wee fremit like; and they couldna speak o’ our ain 
isles, and lochs, and firths, that they never saw, 
and scarce heard tell o’. But when we landed at 
Pictou, Mhairi, it was maist as like hameas Wick 
or Stornoway. The hieland tongue was in every 
house. The first thing I speired after, Mhairi 
next to my ain gude brither frae the Lewis that I 
found was dead and gone, was for a’ your folk 
trae the mainland; for | thought your heart wad 
warm the mair to them now than ever; and wha 
should I speir at but Angus there, that I had never 
saw, but who had heard o’ the boat picked up at 
sea, and cam fleeing to the town to see lads frae 
the isles. Man and mither’s son o’ us, he wad hae 
us out to Arisaig; and bonny as ye may think the 
place they ca’ sae in Scotland, its naething, they 
tell me, to the land o’ their ain makin’ owre bye. 
Its no but they like their ain hills and lochs, best 
still, the auld folk especially; but there was naught 
but starvation, and misery. and heart-break here, 
and yonder they’ve meat, and drink, and cleadin 
to the mast; and the mae mouths, the mair to fill 
them wi; so your bairns will be a fortune to ye 
there, Mhairi, in place o’ a heart-break.” 

“Aye,” interrupted the Nova Scotian, eagerly, 
“when I first gaed out, Mhairi, little as ye thought 
o’ the wild callant at hame, I won mair siller na 
week wi? the axe in the bonny woods yonder, 
than our father could win in a year; let me toil 
as he likit. But ye’ll come out wi me and see, 
Mhairi, and ye needna tak thought for being a 
burden to ony ane; for the white wheat’s plentier 
in the land I come frae, than the black aits in the 
strath ye left; and the fruit trees grow like the 
birks in the laird o’ Ardvallan’s hags. It’s justa 
land o’ promise, as the gude minister there wad 
cat. e’ve a gude ane o’ our ain. out bye just 
like him; and a kirk by the sea-shore, maist 
as grand, though we biggit it ourselves, as St. 
Coul’s down yonder.” 

“T rejoice to hear it, young man,” said the good 
pastor kindly. “Scottish hearts cannot long beat 
any where, without yearning for the word as 
preached to their fathers. But vou remind me 
that there is a solemn duty abiding us at home. 
Mhairi, you are aware that the infant in yonder 
cradle awaits a name, in token of admission into 
his Master’s flock, Can your heart rise in thank- 
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fulness to Him who has sent, to fill a father’s place, )fgrts were not crowned with success; and the disap. 
another sponsor bound and ready to fulfil his|/pointment in that great object of his ambition unhap. 
part?” pily passed not over him as the shadow of the summer 
“Aye, Sir!” said the now calm, and wondrous-|cloud. It left upon his mind painful and enduring 
ly supported mother. With composure almost|impressions, which he is little inclined to conceal; 
amounting to dignity, she walked towards the|and a querulous tone, a sense of injury, and something 
cradle, lifted thence hor sleeping babe, delivered| too nearly akin to misanthropy, are, ever and anon, 
him, with one long and silent kiss, to the uncle,|prominent in most of his subsequent lucubrations, 
around whose knees the other children had al-| which, amid the gloom, are, however, redolent with 
ready unconsciously clung, and saying, ‘“‘God be|the ripe fruits of experience and deep meditation, 
wi’ ye, my bairn, and mak’ ye like him whose| These may be plucked by a select few, who are not to 
name ye are to get the day!” rushed by an open-| be deterred from the gathering by briars and brambles 
ing behind the fire-place, into the other end of the|4round the trunk of the aged tree; but the many will 
cottage. pass by. Tey must be attracted, or, at least, not re. 
With grief, chastened and hallowed as that|pelled; and it is not more true that “every heart 
which her parting words indicated, the minister|knoweth its own bitterness,” than that the “stranger 
felt that she might safely be left to commune alone. intermeddleth not therewith.” We take this to bea 
The party quitted the house; the young godfather. |principal reason why divers of his works are but little 
bearing with a mixture of pride and awkwardness, | read; for a pleasant and profitable collection might 
the precious babe entrusted to his sponsorship; Sit Egerton make from his desultory and almost un 
while a staid little girl of seven, the destined sub-; known writings (such as the Veredica, Decapentaca, 
stitute for a too-naturally absent mother, held &c.) could he but resolve to forget himself. 
firmly by the long frock of the charge, of which!  Forsome years past he has resided in the neighbour. 
she felt, as it were, defrauded. hood of Geneva, not as a misanthrope, but mingling 
Neil Bryden, now that his benevolent task was | With society, and moving therein with the placid ease 
done, ran nimbly forward with a lightened heart, and politeness of the old school. When his country. 
to meet his own wife ’and child, whom respect men contrived to get up private theatricals at the 
only for Mhairi’s feelings had kept lingering dur- | “Cassino,” prologues and epilogues were forthcoming 
ing his visit, within sight of the cottage; resolved, from the pen of the writer of the well-knewn sonnet, 
as he smothered with a fresh set of kisses, his 2cho and Silence; and he is ever ready to assist in 
smiling crowing babe, that it, too, should be named | promoting the happingss of others. Such are the sunny 
Angus, and trained to resemble its gallant godfa-| hours of his existence: but, when alone, it is to be 
ther. The bell for worship now mingled sweetly feared that an habitual cloud hovers over his spirit, 
with the wild music of the summer waves onthe darkly tinting with its shadow “the thick coming fan- 
rock-founded walls of the rade island-house of cies” which he is ever committing to paper; and few 
God. The little hamlet poured its slender tide of Writers are more systematically engaged. It is in 
feeble staff-bent grandsires, and plaided grandames What we term the dead of night—at four in the mom- 
and heedless children, as usual, along the rugged ing—that this veteran commences the daily task, which 
kirk-yard path. But it was swelled by manly stal- habit and an active mind concur in summoning him 
wart forms in sailor-garb to-day, and neat coifed to perform as a duty. It was recently his boast that, 
matrona, their weeds thrown hastily aside for|for a period of many months, he had every morning 
bridal garments, bearing each a white-robed can-/seen the sun rise over the Lake of Geneva; and that, 
didate for immortality, brought up the glad pro- before the rest of the world was moving, he had done 
cession to this ‘‘Baptism in the Isles!” jhis “day’s work.” He was then residing ata villa 
(the grounds of which joined those of “Les Deélices,” 
formerly the residence of Voltaire,) about a mile and 
a half from Geneva, and was in the habit of walking 
into town almost daily, to read the papers and gossip, 
even as others ‘‘whom nature makes by the gross, and 
sets no mark upon them.” Since that period he has 
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From Fraser's Magazine. removed farther from the town; but, as we hear, his 

habits continue unchanged—and the consequence must 
SIR EGERTON BRYDGESs. | be an immense accumulation of manuscripts, the grea- 


jter portion of which will probably in due course, be 

Sir Ecerton Brynees is indeed a veteran in litera-'sent to the press, as he has never evinced an inclina- 
ture. Many are our grey-headed readers who will)tion to “hide his light under a bushel.” Many of his 
call to mind the pensive pleasure which they ex-| works, indeed, have been published at a great ex- 
perienced when reading Mary de Clifford, in the days| pense and loss to himself, owing to causes which no 
of their youth. His subsequent works are far too|doubt he clearly foresaw,—such as the small number 
numerous for us to mention, even by their names,'of copies printed, the comparatively few persons on 
without departing from our plan of brief brographical|the spot who read English, and the impossibility of 
notices; but the omission is of little importance, as he| exciting general interest towards bibliomaniac and 
has inserted a complete list in one or more of his re-' genealogical inquiry, These repeated sacrifices bear 
cent productions. Several of them are already dear) witness that Sir Egerton has not been urged on in his 
to the bibliomaniac, and, as years roll by, others will) literary career by the awri sacra fames. To use @ 
become so, in consequence of the very few copies|common but expressive term, writing is his “hobby;” 
which he has allowed to be printed; and this remark|and many a pleasant hour do we sincerely wish him 
is more particularly applicable to those published on |therewith, whether gayly cantering round the flowery 
the Continent, Descended from a long line of illus-|meads of poesy, or slowly and patiently threading the 
trious ancestors, and firmly convinced of the justice|formidable mazes of genealogical trees, detecting 
of his claim, Sir Egerton endeavoured to prove hisjever and anon, relics of the olden time, and ruins of 
right toa seat in the House of Lords. But his ef-|mighty houses. 



































ENLARGED SERIES OF THE MUSEUM. 


Me. Lirrett has much pleasure in announcing to the patrons of the Museum, that he 
has made arrangements for the future publication of the work in a style much superior 
to the present—and nearly apprvaching what he has always desired that it should ap- 
pearin. The circulation of the work is now so large, as to make it important to the 
proprietor that he should be able to give his whole attention to it. This has hitherto 
been prevented by the care and Jabour attendant upon a multifarious and widely ex- 
tended business. With the view of completing more quickly the publication of Lodge’s 
Portraits and Memoirs of Illustrious and Noble Characters, (a splendid work now in hand) 
—of effecting a settlement of accounts extending over the whole of the United States— 
and of making arrangements in all parts of the country for the vigorous prosecution of 
the publication of the Museum, he has made a contract with Mr. Adam Waldie of this city 
to print the work, attend to its distribution, and to manage all the financial concerns ap- 
pertaining to it after the present year. 

Mr. Waldie is a practical printer, not surpassed in taste by any other in the country; 
and as he is advantageously and generally known as the publisher of the Select Circu- 
lating Library, it is supposed that he will have it in his power greatly to promote the 
sale of the Museum. He has contracted to issue it promptly, and thus will be corrected 
the greatest fault which has heretofore attended its management. ‘The changes in the 
appearance of the work will be as follows: 

1. It will be regularly and promptly published. 

2. Will be uniformly and handsomely printed. 

3. On better paper. 

4. Will be considerably enlarged. 

As the sale of the work has increased, Mr. Littell has always been desirous of devoting 
the enlarged profits to its improvement—and although he does not wish the appearance 
of the next volume to be considered as entirely carrying out his plan, he trusts that the 
subscribers will be convinced, upon comparing it with any other work, that it is richly 
worth the price asked for it. 

We shall not have satisfied our own wishes, in respect to this work, until it shall be 
so far enlarged and improved as to make it clear to every purchaser that he will herein 
receive all that is desirable to an American reader from all the Foreign Periodicals. That 
we can do so in a single work, by making it contain four or five times as much matter 
as an ordinary periodical, we have no doubt. A great part of most of the Reviews and 
Magazines is composed of inferior articles, and we confidently appeal to those readers 
of the Museum who have been in the habit of looking over the British Journals, whether 
we have not already, in a very great degree, succeeded in copying all that was worth 
preservation. 

As the work will now be considerably enlarged, we shall be able more fully to accom- 
plish this object. 

In order that he may, by frequent journies from home, be the earlier able to finish 
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all other business, and devote himself exclusively to the Museum, Mr. Littell has made 
arrangements with the’ Editor of Waldie’s Library to edit this work after December, 
1834. However deficient the proprietor may be in other qualifications, he has always 
felt so zealous an affection for the Museum that he would not be willing to commit it, 
even for a time, to the care of another, were he not confident that the facilities, the ex. 
perience and the ability of the new Editor will render it more worthy of the patronage 
of the public than it has heretofore been. No change takes place in the proprietorship, 


D> Bills up to the end of this year will be transmitted to all in arrears, and they are 
respectfully requested to make immediate remittances to the present publishers, E. Lit. 
tell and T. Holden, as it is very desirable to close all past business. 


[> The accounts for the next year, and until notice be given to the contrary, will 
be forwarded by, and should be paid to, Mr. Adam Waldie, publisher for E. Littell. As 
Mr. Waldie looks entirely to the subscribers for the funds out of which he is to be reim. 
bursed for the heavy expenses of the work, Mr. L. hopes that the kind punctuality which 
has hitherto supported it will be continued. 


E. LITTELL. 
Philadelphia, December, 1824, 


















